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STATE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Tue Starvation Committee, consisting of land- 
lords and currency doctors, have had their will 
of us; and, as an amusement, we presume, for 
the Members of Parliament for the Easter holi- 
days, have published 200 folio pages of minutes 
of evidence, comprising the examinations of fif- 
teen witnesses. It will be observed, from this 
statement, that the witnesses have not been 
allowed to get easily off; and, although the cross- 
examination has been very leniently conducted 
—in such @ manner, in truth, as is done when 
it isnot thought safe to press a witness too hard 
—enough has transpired to lead us to entertain 
some doubts whether agriculture is in so dis- 
tressed a state as landlords and tenants would 
wish us to believe. 

Considering that it is the business of those at 
whose instigation the committees of both Houses 
have been appointed, to make out the distressed 
and ruined state of agriculture ; that they have 


| 
| 
| 
| 


very extensive observation, that they have all 
the comforts of life in greater abundance than 
at any former period—being asked, ‘ Did you 
ever consult any of your labourers, whether they 
felt themselves better off than formerly?” an- 
swers, very truly, we believe, “ Jt is of no use 
consulting them—they will always complain,” 
Are not the landlords and tenants in the same 
condition ? Are there more than two or three 
short periods of our history when agriculture 
was not represented to be in a state of distress 


and ruin? The outery of the “ country gentle- 


had the entire selection of the witnesses, many | 


of whom appear to be their own tenants, or those 


of their own near relations—such as those from | 


Buckinghamshire, examined, and, we presume, 
adduced by the Marquis of Chandos ; and that 
the committee have not had before them any 
persons except those who either are or have 
been engaged in agriculture—we are inclined to 
think that the case has as yet been exceedingly 
ill conducted, and far from being made out on 
the part of the landlords. The witnesses have 
not been properly “ precognosced,” to use a term 
of Scottish law ; for they have, in some instances, 
established rather the prosperity than the dis- 


tress of agriculture, and have in many—however | 


confident at the outset in their statements and 
opinions—been compelled, on farther examina- 
hon, either to retract and contradict them, or, 
at least, have been forced to admit that they 
could give no reason for the faith that was in 
them, From a careful perusal of the whole 
evidence, our conviction is, that, were a commit- 
tee to be appointed to establish the proposition, 
that agriculture was making the most rapid im- 
Provements—that the landlords, as well as 
labourers, were never in a better situation than 
at present—and that it is only the rack-rented 
tenantry, on cold, wet, undrained soils, who are 
‘uffering—the task would be an easier one than 
that imposed on the present committee. 

Mr Henry Morton—a witness who gives the 
Most favourable report of the condition of the 


““ricultural labourers, stating it as the result of 
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men” about the “ poor farmers” [Who made 
and kept them poor?] is as old as the time 
of Henry VI. For the last 300 years, at least, 
the decay of tillage, the ruin of the farmers, 
the necessity of protecting agriculture and of 
excluding foreign food, have never ceased to be 
resounded throughout the country ; but, during 
the whole of that period, not one word has been 
said about the real object in view—the raising of 
rents. Have the landlords, any more than the 
labourers, ever ceased to complain? Were rents 
ever high enough to satisfy them? Did they not 
begin as early as 1463 to impose corn-laws on 


| the people of this country—that is, to starve the 


people for their own benefit ?—and have they 
ever ceased in their demand for restrictions on 
the importation of food, until they have suc- 
ceeded in getting every article which could by 
possibility be produced on their own lands, either 
altogether prohibited, or placed under duties of 
such an amount as all but totally prevents the 
importation ? 

To take the case of the tenantry, again. Who 
remembers when they were content? Was it 
ever generally admitted, in any market-place of 
the three kingdoms, that prices were high 


| enough ? and did they not induce the committee 
_ of 1813 to report that foreign wheat should be 








prohibited till the home price reached £5: 5s. a 
quarter, or nearly four times its present price ? 
Was the weather ever what it ought to have 
been? Has it not always been too cold or too 
hot, too wet or too dry, too windy or too sultry, 
too sunny or too cloudy ? ‘The reason is obvious: 
the weather which is beneficial to one farm, or to 
a particular district, is destructive to the crops 
on another farm, or in a different district. The 
sheep in England were carried off by the rot in 
whole flocks, in 1831. The loss was, no doubt, 
very severe to those whose sheep were lost, bu- 
extremely advantageous to the Highlands of Scot- 
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278 
land and other districts, the sheep in which kept 
healthy. The dry summer of last year burned 
up the pastures in England, and all but totally 
ruined the turnip crop; hence the demand ior 
cattle from Scotland for the London markets, 


realizing on stock, The English farmers have 


| 
| 
| 


been obliged, in many instances, to feed their | 
cattle and horses on wheat ; hence the rapid rise , 


of the price of wheat, and the profits of farms 
which are situated in the moister districts. In 
agriculture, more, perhaps, than in any other 
pursuit, one man almost necessarily gains by 
another's loss. At all times, there are 
classes of farmers, to somedegrce,indistress; and 
the distress of those classes is very generally the 
cause of the prosperity of others. It is, there- 
fore, always easy to prove the existence of agri- 
cultural distress. We suspect that it would 
hardly ever be difficult to prove distress in any 
trade or profession, were anything to be gained 
by the proof. Could it not be proved, for 
example, that there is law distress, booksellin.; 
distress, banking distress, medical distress, were 
it fairly set about? Those employments have 
not had their parliamentary committees sitting 
every yearor two, only becau-e the members of the 
legislature are not affected in their own pockets 
by the distress of such professions and trades. 
The agriculturists seem not to be aware that 
there is such a thing as an overzealous person 
making out his case too strongly. They do not 
appear to know that proving too much is nearly 
as bad as proving too little. Now, we think that 
they have fallen into the error we have pointed out. 
In every one of the numerous committees on agri- 
culture which have been sitting every year or two 
since 1813, if anv one thing has been proved nore 
clearly thananother, itis, that the farmers had been 


some 


paying their rents chiefly from the i” capital, and 


that that capital was exhausted, This was proved 
in 1814, in 1821 and 1822, in 1828, in 1833, and 
it is again proved— in so far as an impossibility 
‘an be proved—by the evidence taken by the 
present committee. This is surely proving a 
little too much. If the farming capital was 
exhausted in 1814, how could the rents have 
been paid out of it in 1822, in 182s, in 1533, in 
1836, and in all the intermediate years? This 
is, no doubt, what the aristocracy want the 
people to believe. Do they believe it them- 
selves? We suspect not; but it would be 
profitable (it might raise rents) to make the 
people believe it—and hence the attempt.” 

It is difficult indeed to imagine what the advo- 


® There is abundant evidence to shew the incessant 
grumbling and insatiabie rapacity of the landed interest; 
but we shall give only one example :—The average price 
of wheat, for the four years preceding 1016, was £4 : 13s. 
a quarter; and a quarter of wheat, oats, and barley, 
brought £9 : 18: 3—considerably more than double the 
present price ; yet this is the account given Ly the Board 
of Agriculture in 1516, of © the present deploral le state 
of the national agriculture, Bankiuptcies, seizures, 
executions for debt, imprisonments, and farmers becom- 
ing parish paupers, are particularly mentioned by many 
of the correspondents ‘There are great arrears of rent, 
and, in muny cares, tithes and poor-rates unpaid; im- 
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cates of protection to agriculture—the true mean. 
ing of which expression is, keeping up and rais. 
tng rents—would wish to have. Protection ev sino: 
go beyoud monopoly, and monopoly the most com. 
plete they at present enjoy ; and there is hard], 


and the handsome profits our graziers are now a voice raised throughout the three kingdoms ty 


deprive them of that monopoly. In as far as 
regards grain, they have had, for four years, the 
undisputed command of the home market —the 
total foreign and colonial grain consumed in the 
four years not amounting to a week's supply: 
yet they are not content. They have obtained 
committees of both Houses to discover how grain 
can be destroyed, or got rid of, to raise prices ; 
they are told that immense quantities of wheat 
have been given to the pigs; that farmers have 
fed their horses upon it for the whole of the last 
year; and that it has been ground down for the 
consumption of cattle; while hundreds of thou- 
sands of the industrious classes of Great Britain, 
(two millions, according to one of their witnesses, ) 


are furced to be content with potatoes ; and while 


| has not barley-bread to consume. 





unquestionably more than one half the labourers 
of the country never taste wheaten bread: yet 
they are not content. Every witness is asked, 
seeing that horses and cattle have thriven so well 
on wheat, whether malt would not be very nou- 
rishing for them ; and it seems seriously in con. 
templation to attempt to repeal the malt tax, 
that the ox may feed on malt, while his driver 
It is only ina 
few districts of England that beer forms part of 
the daily food of the farm-servant or labourer ; 
and it is never given to him except in harvest 
in any part of Scotland or Ireland : yet the horse 
and the ox are to be fed on malt, in order that 
barley may be destroyed, the price raised, and 
rents increased ; or, at least, to prevent the ne- 
cessity of landlords doing justice to their tenants 
by reduction of their rents, 

But it is not ef the restrictions on the import- 
ation of grain merely that we complain. Every 
article of food is so heavily taxed as either to be 
altogether excluded or the importation greatly 
diminished. Butter, cheese, ham, tallow, salted 
meat, beer, spirits, wine, are heavily taxed; 
beef, lamb, mutton, pork, sheep, and swine, are 
altogether prohibited. We believe that the in- 
jury inflicted on the country by the excessive 
taxation or prohibition of the articles we have 
enumerated, is not less than by the corn laws. 
Live cattle and sheep are daily sent by the steam 
boats from Leith, Aberdeen, and even Inverness, 
to London—voyages of from 400 to 600 miles; 
and an adequate remuneration is obtained by the 
shipper. What quantities of cattle and sheep 
would there not be sent from France, Belgium, 
and Holland—where their price is at least one- 
third lower than in Scotland, and when the voy- 
age would be only 25 to 150 miles—were it not 
for the aristocratic laws prohibiting their impor- 
tation! The landowners talk, forsooth, of low 

Back 


—— —— 





plovements Of every kind yeneraily discontinued 5 live 
stock greatly lessened 3 tradesien’s bills unpaid; gep 
pauperism in the agricultural districts: these circuB- 
stances ave expressed in language denoting extreme 
tress.” 








































ices and agricultural distress. They may re- 
joice that they are low, and that the manufac- 
turing classes are, and have been for some years 
well employed; for, whenever high prices of grain 
and want of employment in the manufacturing 
towns again simultaneously occur, the whole sys- 
tem of the starvation laws, and all restrictions 
and taxes on the importation of food of any kind, 
will be summarily swept overboard. 

The cause of the distress of the tenantry is, 
as we have all along asserted, to be attributed 
chiefly, if not exclusively, to exorbitant rents ; 
and it is nothing else but delusion, if not fraud, 
to hold out any prospect of relief from anything 
but reduction of rent. Few, we believe, have 
any notion how prices have fallen and rents 
have risen. In the year 1795, the average 
price of a quarter of wheat, of barley, and of 
oats, Was 136s. 7d., and wheat was 74s, 2d. a 
quarter; in 1812, the price of a quarter of 
wheat, of barley, and of oats, was 236s., and of 
wheat, 125s. 5d. ; as appears by returns laid be- 
fore Parliament. Rents have, since 1795, been 
doubled, and, in some instances, trebled. We 
appeal to evidence which the landowners will 
hardly call in question, in regard to the exorbi- 
tant increase of rents—the new Statistical 
Account of Scotland, drawn up by the clergy of 
the respective parishes, and now in course of 
publication ; and we can assure our readers that 
we take the examples at random. ‘The follow- 
ing are from the counties of Berwick and Rox- 
burgh, because these counties were in a high state 
of cultivation forty years ago. In remote districts, 
rents have increased in a far greater ratio. 





Rental in 1795. Rental, 1836. 

Whitsome Parish, £3080 £7526 
Melrose, : . 4000 20,000 
St Bosweil’s, . 1700 3080 
Linton, . » 2113 5514 
Yetholm, . 2104 5600 
Edrom, ° . 64193 15,200 
Eccles, . ~» 11,000 20,000 

£30,490 £76,920 


So that the rental of these seven parishes, 
partly pastoral and partly arable, has increased, 
within forty years, 166 per cent. The landlords 
wave really rearon to complain ! 

In Greenlaw parish, “the real rental, fifty 
ears ago, was not one-third that it is at pre- 
sent.” In the united parishes of Bunkle and 
I reston, “Some farms, which were let at £500 
‘uring the previous leases, are at present as high 
_ £1600 3 others, that brought little more than 
<0, bring, under the running leases, about 
*1000." In the parish of Kinettles, in Forfar- 
te: and which is more than twelve miles from 
ges “the best arable land in the parish 

” rented, forty years ago, at £1: 5s. per 
oe acre ; but now it is rented at £2: 11: 5.” 
se om to the same effect could be produced, 
pa — from every part of the country ; 
a cannot, therefore, be the least doubt 

“* he rental of land has, at least, doubled 
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within the last forty years.* But have prices 
doubled ? We shall appeal to the fiars for this 
county, for last crop. The highest fiars for a 
quarter of wheat, barley, and oats, are 80s, 11d. ; 
and for wheat 33s. 6d.—being little more than 
half the prices of 1795, comparing the three 
kinds of grain; wheat being considerably lower 
than the half, and all kinds of grain being con- 
siderably lower than one-third of the prices of 
1812. Is there any great wonder, if, with 
rents doubled, and prices diminished one-half, 
distress should be felt by many of the tenantry ? 
and is it anything but downright mockery to 
have committees of both Houses of Parliament 
sitting, to find out the cause of that distress, 
with such notorious and unquestionable facts 
staring them in the face? The effrontery, in- 
deed, of the landowners exceeds belief. Draw- 
ing from their tenartry upwards of forty millions 
a-year, they tell us, in Parliament, that relief 
would be given by taking off the duties on clover 
and other agricultural seeds; the gross amount 
of which duties, in 1833, was under £85,000 ; 
that is to say, that the tenant would, by such 
means, be relieved to the extent of two-fifths of 
a farthing on each 20s. of his rent. If so small 
a relief will alleviate the agricultural distress, 
we think it will be no great stretch of generosity 
for the landlords to allow it from their rent rolls. 

But, to return to the Report. Let us see how 
the landowners have been attempting to relieve 
their tenants before they appealed to the public. 
It will, no doubt, be supposed that great reduc- 
tions have been everywhere given, great sacrifices 
of rent made. We shall cite the evidence of 
a few of the witnesses in their own words—com- 
ment will be found unnecessary. 

Mr James Tillyer, who occupies 1000 acres of 
arable land near Windsor, is asked— 

Ques. 4178. “Has the rent of land been reduced in 
your neighbourhood ?”—— ins. “In some instances, and 
in some not.” 4179. “In the farm you yourself occupy, 
is your rent reduced ?”—** [ do not think that we have 
had much reduction of rent in any part. I believe the 
land I held some years ago is at the same'rent: / do not 
recollect any reduction.” 4180. “ How many years have 
you occupied the farm ?’’—“ I have occupied it $0 years : 
eyer since the enclosure took place.” 

Mr John Cortis occupies 300 acres of arable 
land in Buckinghamshire :— 

1757. “Is the rent you now pay for that farm the same 
that was paid for it 15 years ago ?’—*“ Just the same.” 
1758. “Has there been any reduction upon that farm ¥” 
—* Only temporary.” 

Mr Francis Sherborn rents 1600 acres near 
Staines, in Middlesex, part of which has been in 
his possession for 25 years, and part 14 years :—- 

3999. “ Has the rent on these farms been reduced 7”. 
“ Not at all.” 4000. “ Not since you have occupied 
them ?”—** No; in the years of depression, Christ's Hos. 
pital, and the Duke of Northumberland, allowed as 20 
per cent, for two or three years.” 4001. “ In what year 
was that ?"—" I think 1021 and 1622.” 4002. “ So 
that, in fact, you pay the same rent for those farms now 
you did when you first occupied them /’—“* Precisely.” 
4090. “ You pay the same rents now, generally speaking, 
you did 20 years ago ?’’—* Precisely.” 








~® Glamorganshire. In many instances the rents 
have been tripled, and even quadrupled, within the last 
twenty years. "— Bacyclopeuia Britannica, justpublished, 
¥ 2 
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In some districts, the rents have actually been 
raised lately. Mr Jo. Houghton, an extensive 
farmer and receiver of rents, is asked— 

1116. “ Are you speaking of the upland land (in Lin- 
colnshire) that has been brought into operation by the 
bone husbandry -”—« Farms have been let very cheap till 
within the last year or two; but, since then, the rent has 
been increased.” 1334. “ You were asked whether, in 
Lincolnshire, the rents had been generally raised or not, 
and you stated that they had been generally raised ?”— 
“‘ T have known others where the rents have been raised, 
but not so recently as Lord Yarborough’s.”’ 1326. “ That 
wold land, before the bone system of husbandry, was not 
worth more than 5s. an acre?”’—“It was not worth that.” 
1327. “Since the introduction of that system, 10 or 12 
years ago, it has Leen worth 20s, or 25s. ?’—** In some 
instances °”’ 

So much for reduction of rents. A very im- 
portant circumstance in considering the state of 
the landed interest, is, whether land can easily 
be sold at fair prices. If it can, it shews that 
there is no great reason to complain; for the 
situation of landlords cannot be very bad when 
other men are willing to take their places, giving 
them a fair value for their estates. We are not 
aware that land ever, for any considerable period 
of years, was sold for more than 25 years’ pur- 
chase of the rent; yet we will find that it is easy 
to get 29 or 30 at present. We shall again 
give the evidence of the witnesses in their own 
words, Mr John Brickwell, who has been en- 
gaged in farming thirty-eight years, in the 
county of Buckingham, and at present occupies 
700 acres of land, is asked— 

q. 419. “Did you mean to say that land was worth 
only 25 years’ purchase in your county generally ?”— 
“No; Ido not say generally ; there is some land very 
valuable in Buckinghamshire.” 420. “In the vale of 
Aylesbury, do you think a farm would bring only 25 
years’ purchase 7”"——* No; such land as that, I should 
say, 30 years’ purchase.” 

Mr Robert Babbs (3298) mentions two farms, 
of 1300 acres, sold since 1830, which brought 30 
years’ purchase, 

Mr John Houghton states, that various estates 
in the county of Lincoln have, of late, been sold 
at fair prices. (1163.) “I bought a large estate, 
last year, at29 years’ purchase, or from that to30.” 

Mr G, Smallpiece mentions that there has not 
been much saleof land near Guildford, and isasked, 
(3006,) “Is not land saleable now in the neigh- 
bourhood of Guildford ?”—* Yes; but people do 
not like to bring it to market, I believe partly 
because they cannot employ the money in any 
other way.” 

3007, © But if they bring their land to market, 
is it quite saleable ?”— No doubt it is.” 

Mr Smallpiece (3065) states, that, in Surrey, 
lands bring from 30 to 32 years’ purchase. 
(3066.) “ Will those farms sell for as many years’ 
purchase as they did when the price of corn was 
higher ?”—* Yes,” 

Now, where 30 years’ purchase is given, the 
purchaser will not receive more than 3 per cent. 
for his money ; and he is exposed to considerable 
risk, as well as to expense, in renewing houses, 
offices, Xc. from time to time. Higher interest 
may be obtained in various safe investments, 
such as bank-stocks, the funds, &e. &c. In 
Oliver Cromwell's time, land sold for two years’ 


ee 








purchase ; and a century ago, it was not wort}, 
more than from 18 to 20. Things, therefore. 
are not in a very desperate state with the land. 
owners, when they can so easily get rid of lands 
which they represent as almost worthless if grain 
continue at its present value, at so good a price, 

If farming was so bad a business as we are 
told it is, one of the symptoms would be a great 
difficulty in letting land ; and another symptom, 
a disinclination on the part of bankers to leng 
money to the tenantry. Mr Smallpiece, how. 
ever, states, that lands are letting much more 
readily than they did; and we have alread, 
shewn that rents have in some instances bee 
actually raised within the last eight or ten 
years. Mr Houghton is asked (874)—« Yo, 
stated, in answer to a question put on a former 
day, that, provided a farmer could give good 
security, there was no difliculty in his obtaining 
money at the banker’s?”—* No difficulty what. 
ever; and, since I have been here, I have madcit my 
business to inquire that fact of one of the most 
respectable bankers I am acquainted with,” 
This witness—being an extensive farmer in the 
counties of Berks and Buckingham, and re. 
ceiving the rents of estates situated not only 
in these counties, but also in the counties of 
Lincoln, Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex, Northamp. 
ton, and Suffolk—could hardly be mistaken in 
such a matter ; and his evidence is corroborated 
by that of other witnesses. 

The condition of the tenantry appears to be 
improving. Mr John Kemp, a farmer in Essex, 
says (2099) that ‘‘ the farmers generally are 
in a better condition now than they were three 
years ago.” Mr Smallpiece, speaking of the 
West of England, (2839,) “ thinks that the 
state of the tenantry is a little improved of 
late ;’ that the clay soils in the wields of 
Surrey and Sussex, which were represented to 
be in a state of the utmost wretchedness in 
1833, “ are improved by the two or three last 
dry summers ;” and that the farmers have now 
more stock (3023.) Mr R. Babbs says (3253) 
that the state of the farmer ‘* has improved 
within these four years.” In Middlesex, Mr 
Sherborn, though grumbling like his neighbours, 
admits (4012) that “ farms are just as wel 
stocked as formerly” —no great sign of poverty, 
one would think. 

There is much evidence to shew that the art 
of agriculture is making rapid progress. Great 
quantities of waste land have, in some districts, 
been brought under the plough ; part of Bagshot 
Heath has, by means of draining and bone manure, 
been made to produce crops of wheat ; on light 
lands everywhere much more grain than formerly 
has been grown by superior cultivation. In some 
districts of Lincolnshire, and the wolds of York- 
shire, (1099,) ‘* Much wheat is grown in districts 
which, ten years ago, never used to grow any 
thing.” In Essex, (2676,) “ The land is much 
better cultivated at the present moment than 
was five or six years ago.” Part of Hounslo¥ 
Heath, taken in about ten or fourteen years ag% 
(4081,) “grows quite as much as any of the. 
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cultivated land.” Draining, bone manure, and the 
cultivation of the potato are gradually increasing. 

The expenses of the farmer are also diminish- 
ing considerably. The new poor-law bill has 
been found to work admirably, and poor-rates 
are rapidly sinking. In the parish of Southmin- 
ster, in Essex, they have sunk, in a single year, 
from £1600 to £1200. In a parish in Hertford- 
shire, they have fallen from £1126, in 1833, to 
£839, in 1835. In some districts the rates appear 
tohave diminished one half. But it is not merely 
hy the reduction of rates that the good effects of 
the new poor-bill are to be judged of ; it is pro- 
ducing the most beneficial change on the labourer 
himself. Mr Brickwell is asked, (353,) ‘ Has 
the condition of the labourer been better or worse 
since the operation of the bill?” “1 think the 
labourers are much improved. Under the old 


their duties. I have found they are much more 
assiduous and attentive.’ Another witness is 
asked, (814,) “ What would you state is the 
present condition of the agricultural labourers ?”’ 
“T think it is very much better than it was. I 
attribute that, in a great measure, to the altera- 
tion in the poor-laws. I am satisfied it makes 
them more prevident; they are much better 
servants to us than they were. I can only say 
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and given with great minuteness and apparent 
accuracy. 


Fall, per | Fall, per 

cent., from | cent., from 
1813 to 1835.| 1S13 to 1835, 
Farm labour, .  44)Sacks, hurdles, Xc., 66 
Carpenter's work, 66 Shoemaker, 26 
Smith’s work, - 26 Tailor, . 19 
Saddler’s work,  . 27 Cooper, ° 33 


28 Maid-servants, . 15 
20 Education and board, 25 
Day school, per quar., 30 


Thatcher's work, . 
Mason’s work, 
Rates and taxes of all 

kinds, ;: 60 

The result of the whole is, that the expenses 
of cultivating the 650 aeres are reduced, within 
the twenty vears, from £1635, to £1231.* 

After all the outery about agricultural distress, 
the truth is, as the witnesses are forced to admit, 


| that, with the exception of wheat, the prices of 
system, the labourers were not so attentive to | 





the poor-law act, in my opinion, is the best thing | 


which has been done for us. I am exceedingly 
grateful for it ; it has worked exceedingly well 
in our parishes.” Much more evidence to the 
same purpose might be cited: but it is unneces- 
sary, as the witnesses unanimously state that the 
new poor-act everywhere works admirably. 
Notwithstanding the flourishing condition of 
the labourers, wages are not so high as they were 
—a circumstance which must tend greatly to 
relieve the farmer. 
at one time, as high as 1&s. a-week, stood for 


During the war, wages rose, | 


several years at 14s., then sunk to 12s., at which | 


rate they were in 1833. At present they are 


only 9s, and, in some instances, only 7s. or Ss. | 


All the witnesses concur in regard to the fall of 
wages. The result to a farmer occupying 200 
wres of arable land, at 22s. an acre, and 200 of 


jasture land, rent not stated, is equal to an | 


abatement of at least 30 per cent. on the rent. | 


Mr Bowyer, (3445,) who occupies such a farm 
in Huntingdonshire, and who employs precisely 
the same number of labourers he did four years 
ago, paid for labour, in 1832, £430, and last year 
vuly £350—a saving of £80 per annum, Mr 
kvan David—who gives a detailed account of the 
annual expense of cultivating 650 acres of land 
(450 arable, and 200 pasture) in Glamorganshire, 
“hanaverage of three years, ending with 1513, 
‘ontrasted with the average of the three years 


all produce are satisfactory. Since the evidence 
Was given, wheat has risen 12s. per quarter, and 
other grain, as well as cattle, sheep, &c., are also 
rising rapidly. Wool, which, in 1830, was selling 
at Rd. a Ib., is now selling at Is. 6d. Mr Evan 
David, one of the grumblers, admits (#291) that 
this price “is very fair.” This is corroborated 
by other witnesses, (3740, 1040.) Barley is 
also admitted to be at a fair price, (1819, 291 1.) 
Neither are oats complained of. Grazing has 
beenagood business for some years; and, although 
cattle and sheep fell last summer, their price 
since Christmas is much higher, and is now re- 
munerating. As to the wheat, again, there can 
be no doubt that its fall of price has been occa- 
sioned by the great increase of its cultivation 
and the abundant crops of the three or four last 
years, Whatever theorists may say about an 
excess of crop sinking prices more in proportion 
than the excess, farmers are unanimous in think- 
ing that it is better for them to have a large 
crop with low prices than a scanty crop with high 
prices ; and they are the best judges of their own 
interest. Indeed, they must be aware, from what 
took place in 1826,¢ that government cannot 
allow the people to be starved ; and that, there- 
fore, no assurance can be obtained that the defi- 
ciency of the crop will be made up by increase of 
price; for foreign grain must and will be admitted 
for home consumption, in spite of all restrictions, 
if there is any prospect of a dearth. 

* On turning to our first volume, (original series, ) 
p. 194, there will be found a statement of the expense of 
cultivating a farm in East Lothian, which corroborates 
Mr David's caleulation, The farm consisted of 360 
Scotch acres, equal to 430 English, all arable. The 


_ periods contrasted are 1805 to 1615, and 1622 to 1652: 


the average annual expense, during the first period, was 
£1439 ; during the second, £1052. The coincidence is 
remarkable. Mer David's statement shews a fall of 40 


percent. ; the other of 37, 


tiding 1835—shews that the expenses have fallen | 


‘rom £5392: 10s., to £620—or £272 : 10s.; being 
les. per acre on the arable land. And it is not only 


+ It being feared that the crops would be deficient, 
his Majesty was empowered to allow the importation of 


— 500,000 quarters of wheat, at such duty as the Privy 


Waves of labourers, but in everything consumed | 


by the farmer, or necessary for the cultivation of 


the soil, that a great fall has taken place. This 
will appear from the following abstract taken 


Council might fiz. Ministers, on their own responsi- 
bility, admitted an importation of 700,000 quarters of 
of oats, at a duly of about one-fifth of that fixed by the 
existing law. It turned out that the anticipations as to 
the crop were not realized, the markets were glutted, and 


from \ - a) | the price of oats was, in consequence, kept low for several 
m™ Mr David's account, made up from his books, | 


years, 
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Besides the evidence we have given of the | 


increase of the produce of wheat, there is much 
more to be found in the minutes of evidence. Mr 
Jacob says (45) much more “ wheat per acre is 
produced now than ten or fifteen years ago.” Mr 
Houghton (1093) “ thinks that, generally speak- 
ing, farmers grow about a fifth more wheat than 
they did formerly—i. e. tem years ago.” Mr 
Bowyer considers (3473) that “ the over-pro- 
duction of wheat has caused the present low 
prices.” He is asked, (3525,) “‘ Upon what ground 
do you conceive that there has been an over- 
productionof wheat?” —“ Fromthe extraordinary 
quantity sown, I consider that the number of 
acres lately sown with wheat, bears no proportion 
to what it was twenty years ago. ‘Twenty years 
ago, I think it was, perhaps, asthree to five, speak- 
ing of wheat and barley, and now I think there 
are three acres of wheat to one of barley in the 
last three years.” (4072.) “ Besides, the average 
weight of wheat for the last three years, has, in 
consequence of the fine harvests, exceeded the 
average.” As every one knows, the greater the 
weight of the wheat, the greater the produce in 
flour. It appears from the observations of corn 
merchants who send persons all over the king- 
dom, immediately before harvest, to examine the 
crops, that (132) “ one year will produce double 
as much as another.” 

But we have much better evidence than the 
testimony of witnesses, that the produce of the 
wheat crop has greatly increased. ‘ Taking the 
average of the twenty years 1814 to 1834, it wil! 
be found that the quantity produced, one year 
with another, has been insufficient for the con. 
sumption by about a million of quarters.” This 


is Mr Jacob's statement, and the following is a — 


return in quarters of the consumption of foreign 
and colonial wheat consumed since 1831. 


Foreign. Colonial. 
1832 165,000 164,000 The consumptionin 1835 
1833 1,100 61,000 was less than in 18314. 
1834 168 15,000 
Now, throwing Ireland entirely out of view, 


the popul: ition of Great Britain. taking the data 
furnished by the population returns, must have 
increased more than one-third, or nearly five mil- 
lions, since 1814; and, asthere can be little dou! 
that more wheat is consumed by the labouring 
classes now than at any former period, the quan- 
tity of wheat now grown must be considerably 
more than a third greater than it was at the end of 
the war. Yet we have been told, during the 
whole of these twenty years, of the impending 
ruin of agriculture—the diminution, nay, utter 
destruction of forming capital; and the time, it 
was confidently predicted, was fast approaching, 
when our fields would become barren wastes, and 
our whole population be dependent on foreigners 
for food. Neither is it in the growth of wheat 
alone that our agriculture has made this surpris- 
ing progress during a period when the ery of 
agricultural distress has never ceased to ring in 
our ears. Did our space permit, we could shew 

that other products have been increasing in an 
equal ratio. That the produce of oats must be 
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much greater, we may infer from the greater 
number of horses now kept. The number of pri. 
vate carriages (four-wheeled and two-wheeled) 


kept in 1812, was 44,882; in 1830, 85,195. Is 


this a proof of distress? The quantity of barley 
must have greatly increased, from the increased 
consumption of malt. The quality of all kinds 
of grain, by the introduction of better varieties. 
has greatly improved. Ten years ago, the best 
harley in the market hardly weighed 52 Ibs. per 
bushel ; ‘now, such grain would be unsaleable— 
barley walahsins 57, 58, 59, and even 60 Ibs. « 
bushel being to be found in every market. Ky. 
cellent breeds of sheep and cattle have also been 
widely disseminated. If we look again to the 
cultivation of the soil, we shall find the most 
gratifying results. ‘Twenty years ago, there was 
only one steam engine for thrashing grain jn 
East Lothian ; now, there are upwards of sixty, 
Tile or furrow draining was introduced into that 
county only in 1832 ; now, three millions of tiles, 
a quantity sufficient to drain 2000 acres, putting 
a drain in every alternate furrow, are annually 
manufactured in Kast Lothian. The first rape- 
seed cake was used as manure in that county 
about ten years ago; now, one farmer purchases 
£600 worth annually. Bone manure, now so 
much used, is not of longer standing. The 
importation of rapeseed, linseed, and other oi! 
cakes, and of bones into Great Britain, is as 
follows :— 


Rapeseed, Cake, &c. Bones. 
1821 110,030 ewts. £15,968 
1822 75,119 ewts. 9,490. 
1831 325,056 ewts. 72,697 
1832 432,586 cwts. 91,755 
1835 386,168 cwts. 155,347 


In Dumfriesshire, it is not ten years since 


| turnips were cultivated, although the soil is well 


| suited for them. 





In some parts of England, po- 
tatoes are not yet grown. 

Neither is there any probability that, although 
our population should increase with greater 
rapidity than it has done, there will be any difi- 
culty in supplying every individual, even at the 
present prices, with an ample supply of food. It 
is now evident that, no longer than 10 or 15 years 
ago, agriculture was very imperfectly understood, 
even in our best cultivated districts, on the east 
coast of the kingdom; and there is not the least 
reason for supposing that improvements will not 
go on with equal rapidity in time to come, 3 
they have done during the last half century. 
But, in far the greater portion of England, in 
more than one-half of Scotland, and in the whole 
of Ireland, agriculture is in as rude a state now, 
as it was in East Lothian, Berwickshire, o 
Northumberland fifty years ago, All over Eng- 
land—except, perhaps, in the northern counties 
—draining, the root and source of all improve- 


_ment, is almost entirely neglected. Mr Babbs, 





a farmer in Essex, is asked, (3379,) “ Have 
you drained at all in your county?” His answet 
“No.” Mr Rolfe states, that, in Buckingham- 
shire, “there has been very little draining in- 
deed.” To Glamorganshire the same remark i# 
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applicable. In Huntingdonshire, it has only 
been introduced within the last three years, to 
any extent (3577 ;) and throughout the whole 
country, the greatest injury is sustained from 
wet. Itisasingular fact that the improvements 
in English agriculture, of late years, have taken 
place almost entirely on the inferior land—the 
hill and heath land—by the use of bone and rape- 
eake manure, end the introduction of potatoes. 
What are called the heavy clay soils, are the 
wheat and bean lands—by far the most valuable 
soils in the country, if kept dry. Mr Houghton, 
when speaking of the “ cold clay land,” is asked, 


SR 
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On the whole, we very confidently state it as 
our opinion, that there is not the slightest 
cause for alarm regarding the present state of 
agriculture in this country. It has been for the 
last century, at least, rapidly and steadily pro- 
gressive, and was never making more rapid 
strides than at this present moment, notwith- 


_ standing low prices and FEXORBITANT RENTS. 


(1987,) “Is this the land that was brought into | 


enltivation by the war?” ‘No; land that was 
cultivated a hundred years ago, or from time 
immemorial.” Sueh lands “ will grow as much 
wheat again in a dry season as a wet one— 
(2929) and they are apt to rot the sheep, if kept 
wet.” Now, as a great proportion of England 
consists of soil of this kind, we cannot doubt that, 
when a proper system of draining is introduced, 
the produce of the country will be increased three 
or fourfold. In many, or rather in most parts of 
the country, ploughs have still three or four horses ; 
andalmost every where a most unnecessary strength 
of menand horses is employed—generally double 
what can be required, and consuming, of course, 
avery large proportion of the produce. 

The fertility of Ireland, we are convinced, 
both from personal observation and from the 
testimony of others, is equal, if not superior, to 
that of any country in Europe. Where is there 
land that will stand the scourging system, and 
grow eight or ten white crops, in succession, 
without any sort of manure, and with a mere 
scratching of the surface? We doubt if there 
isany land in Scotland that would produce the 
seed, after the fourth white crop, without manure, 
fhe introduction of poor-laws, which is now 
inevitable, will tend to tranquillize the country ; 
and, by seeuring the peasantry from absolute 
want, will put am end to those deadly conflicts 
for the possession of patehes of land, one of the 
principal causes of the turbulent state of Ireland. 
At present—there being no manufactures, few 
extensive farms requiring labourers, and no legal 
right to parochial relief—the peasant has no 
means of dragging out a miserable existence, but 
by the tillage of the soil. To remove him from 
his possession, and to starve him and his family 
to death, are, at the present time, synonymous 
xpressions, Hence, any stranger who takes a 
farm, is regarded as an enemy ; and the law of 
*lf-preservation teaches that every means are 
lawful for his removal. But let tranquillity be 
‘reated by a provision for every one against 
starvation, and English or Seottish agriculturists 
of capital will settle in Ireland ; and, by intro- 
ducing improved implements, and improved modes 
Of husbandry, that country will speedily become 
the franary of the empire.* 


. ¥ ihe iner se Of the produce, by good cultivation, is 
Pas incredible. Mr Oliver, Lochend, has shewn, by a 
7 ed statement, that land managed under the present 
“ystem, will produce TWELVE TIMES more food than the 








The landowners seem determined not to submit 
to a reduction of their rent-rolls until driven to 
the last extremity ; but yield they must, and the 
longer reduction is withheld, the more serious 
ultimately will the loss prove for themselves. 
We do not mean to assert, that, among some 
classes of farmers, there is not distress; but that 
distress their landlords can alone remove. The 
pastoral districts, on the other hand, were never, 
at any former period, in so flourishing a state. 
Qn extensive estates in the Highlands, equal in 


| size to some of the English counties, there is 


not a farthing of arrears of rent. In the south 
of Scotland, the sheep farms which have lately 
been let have brought a great increase of rent. 
The cause of this prosperity is easily understood, 
when it is explained that it is expected that the 
wool pays the rent, and that wool has risen to 
three times the price it was four or five years 
ago, while the carcase has also greatly increased 
in value; and that our flocks have been exempted 
from the terrible ravages of the rot, which 
swept off the sheep in England in thousands 
five vears ago, not leaving, in some instances, 
a single sheep in a whole parish. Perhaps in 
Scotland the prosperity of the pastoral districts 
is more important than that of the arable lands, 
inasmuch as three-fourths of the kingdom are 
occupied in the rearing of sheep. Of nineteen 
millions of English acres, of which Scotland 
consists, only five millions are arable. 

It must also be kept in view, in considering 
the state of agriculture, that profits in all em- 
ployments—thanks to the corn-laws — have 
greatly declined since the end of the war, and 
that farming never has been, nor ever will be a 
very lucrative business. The management of a 
moderate sized farm is a mere amusement— 
where the rent is not too high—as it does not 
require more labour and attention than any one, 
not incorrigibly idle, would willingly bestow on 
any pursuit that interested him, without regard 
to profit. When employments are disagreeable, 
laborious, or unhealthy, more profits are natu- 
rally to be expected than in those that are 
pleasing, easy, and salutary. How different is 
the enjoyment of a life spent in the open air, 
in verdant fields, among flocks and herds, horses 
and dogs, to that passed in the noxious and 
heated air of a cruwded manufactory, cooped up 
in the darkened and illuaired streets of such 
towns as Glasgow, Manchester, or Sheffield ! 
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_ same land cultivated under the system in vogue in Scot- 


land in 1723. As already stated, the mere introduction 
of bone manure has raised the rent of the wold lands in 
Lincolnshire from 5s. to 25s, an acre. The produce 
must, of course, be greatly increased to pay the additional 


rent. 
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RUSTIC TALES. 


BY SAMUEL POGSON, INNKEEPER,. 
No. IL—MARY BARLOW. 


Sam Pocson was leaning with his back against 
the door-post of his own kitchen, and holding a 
somewhat sharp and acrid conversation with one 
of his customers, upon the subject of beauty, or, 
as they termed it, “ good looks.” His opponent 
was no less a personage than Mr Nathaniel Mills, 
a man celebrated in Mr Pogson’s cock-biography. 

In reply to the last observation made by Mr 
Mills, which Samuel thought amazingly prepes- 
terous, he suddenly dashed from his former 
position into the middle of the floor, and, throw- 
ing out his right arm in an action of remon- 
strance, exclaimed—‘ Nay, nay, Nat—now, that 
is too much, howiver! That other was stewpid 
enough ; but this here is ten times worser and 
worser. What man, now, wi’ eyes in his head, 
could iver go for to say sich a dom’d soft thing 
as that? Why, a pig could see better nor that 
ony dey. Howiver, this I do tell you plainly : 
yo arn't one o’ th’ han’somest fellers i’ th’ 
parish—that iverybody knows,” 

The audience smiled at this unexpected and 
plain-spoken home-thrust of the landlord’s; while 
Nat, somewhat crest-fallen, replied, ‘* Well, 
Pogson, I niver said I was; and so there's no 
call fur that observation, as sharp as you think 
it.” 

“It isn’t no observation at all!” answered 
Sam, taking fire at the word. “ It’s a straight- 
for'ard trewth, and ivery man here knows it. 
Beside, if you had said so, you'd tou’d a gret 
lie ; for your eyes looks to me too little by hafe, 
an’ your nose is onythink but what I fancy it 
should be. You may hae looked a little bit o’ 
summut-like decent when you was a lad; but 


in you. At all events, I should niver hae 
thought a chap wi sich a visage as yourn is 
altogether, should iver have gone an’ run down 
one o th’ best lookin’ fellers, sartinly, to my 
fancy, as wae hed at that time i’ th’ parish,” 

“As for that,” replied Nat, ‘‘ you know ivery- 
body’s fancy isn’t like yourn, Pogson.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Sam ; “ you're very right 
there—I know they arn't, and I only wish they 
was: some on you would judge a little nearer 
to natur’ than you do. But, fancy or no fancy, 
I think th’ wimmin is th’ best juages wae hae i’ 
them things ; and, upo’ that score, we all know 
he was luv’d in sich a manner by Mary Barlow, 
as nobody i’ this world iver heard the like to. 
That woman for sure was a gret wonder in her 
confections for Bill Forrester; and I think if 
he hadn't bin a little prittier than you mak’ him 
out to be, she wouldn’t have done as she did to 
get him, up to th’ last day of her life.” 

Nathaniel sat posed and silent ; while several 
present, who were strangers, inquired the parti- 
culars of this extraordinary love affair to which 
Mr Pogson had alluded. 

“Why, as to th’ particulars,” replied Samuel, 





‘“‘ivery child i’ Stragglethorpe could tell you as 
well as I can—at least, child as was then; f\; 
it’s some years ago now, and they’re all grow’g 
up into men and wimmin by this time, But 
what I mean by that is, the thing was very wel] 
knowed all about ; for it used to be talked over 
here in this kitchen of arn, ivery aight—ivery 
night, as reg’lar as it comed. And thataway, 
you see, I gethered all th’ entails o° th’ consarn 
as well as ony man livin’, or, perhaps, a jit 
better than most. It happened afore my oid 
faither was finished off, when I used to bay’ noat 
to do, now and then, but sit still in that corner 
there and drink and listen, I was a young 
greenhorn myself at that time; and, as I| was 
always reckoned one o’ th’ best i’ the parish for 
looking after the wenches an’ sich like, you 
needn’t oppen your eyes very wide, none on 
you, when you hear that I had a bit of a finger 
in it myself.” 

Almost unconsciously, the landlord had now 
slid into a chair, the back of which he brought 
under his arm and leaned across, while he thus 
continued his discourse :—-‘‘ Sukey, do you go into 
the bar, and ax Missis to mix mae a big glass of 
warm gin and watter.” . 

Then directing his observations to Mr Mills, 
and at the same time staring that gentleman 
plump in the eyes, he continued—‘‘ I say, Nat, 
yo’ needn't go for to tuck your teal ever so tight 
between your legs, just becos I said your nose 
wasn't th’ biggest beauty i th’ world; as IL had 
no contention to confront onybody by my words ; 
only I like to speak straight out when | do 


_ speak, or else it’s just as well to keep one’s 
now, I’m dom‘d if I can see ony bewty whativer | 


tongue in one’s head altogether.” 

“1 know what you are, Pogson,” replied Ne 
thaniel, “ wiout your telling me. It isn’t sich 
as that as tucks my teal up, becos we've all got 
a right to ar own opinions.” 

‘‘ To be sure we have—sartinly,” answered the 
host; ‘only yo’ mun understand some folks’s 
opinions is worth a good deal more than some 
folks’s elses; and, if you like to have sich 4 
stewpid opinion as that, to go an’ say Bill For- 
rester's face was like a horse, you're welcome to 
it; but, as for mae, I say, dom all sich rights as 
them, whoiver’s they are !” 

Sam took a draught of his mixture ; and, after 


alittle more skirmishing with Mr Mills, fairly 


settled down to his tale. 

“One night,” said he, “I was stoppin’ i th 
bar a bit, just while my faither went down te 
bung th’ barrels, when Jim Pickburn comed in 
an’ axed for a can of ale and a pipe. When 


I took ’em into th’ kitchen, he cocked up his 
chin, and axed me if I’d heared th’ news. ‘ N® 
said 1; ‘I have heard no news—what’s amiss 
now? What! has old Biddles gone an’ discons®- 
lated some of his bones at last?’ ‘No,’ said he; 
‘noat of that sort; only them as pretends 
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know iverythink, says as Mr Barlow means to 
preak off th’ match between their Mary an’ Bill 
Forrester. ‘Jim, says I, ‘you bestonish me. 
Consarn my skin, if iver I heard a more dom’d 
thing i th’ whole course of my life! Why,’ says 
j,‘1 thought they was going on as pleasantly as 
devs i summer. But,’ says I, ‘ there’s a reason 
fort, Jim, and I think my nose is sharp enough 
to smell what it is. I'll tell you,’ said I to him, 
‘what my thoughts is. Here's that young 
‘Arnold, as lately settled i th’ parish, seem’d to 
mae, some time ago, as if he'd set his nasty eyes 
on Mary Barlow; and, as he has a fortin, and Will 
Forrester hasn’t got none worth speakin’ about, 
[ raither inspect her faither wants to break her 
and Bill into two, o’ purpose that young Arnold 
may have her. That’s th’ instructions | put upo’ 
th’ matter.’ ‘ Pogson,’ said Jim, ‘ you're as right 
as iver you was in your life. That’s just it ; 
that’s the very thing as Missis Kettel said to me 
this very night.” ‘Then, I'll tell yeu what, Jim,’ 
said I—*‘ mark my words as I speak at this min- 
nit: if old Barlow should prosist in that datar- 
mination, we shall have such a hubbub i th’ 
parish as neither yo’ nor your gran faither afore 
you iver seed th’ like to.’ Them was my rael 
words at that time, and they proved true enough ; 
becos I knowed of my own head that Mary and 
Bill luv’'d quite as strong as onybody could do, 
and a bit stronger than most folks does, 

“Well, two or three weeks passed over, and 
things went for’ard—sometime one tale getting 
abroad, and sometime another—till one night 
about dusk, as I was shifting a muck-heap in 
ar yard, I seed Bill Forrester his-self comin’ 
up th’ road toward ar house. I had some anxiety 
i my mind to know how things was gettin’ on ; 
s0 | bangs th’ fork down, runs to th’ pump, and 
weshes my hands, and then walks into th’ 
kitchen, wiping ’em all th’ way on my britches’ 
seat. When I got in, Bill had just set down ; 
but he ordered noat, and looked very melan- 
choly, 

“Ina bit I spoke to him, and says I, ‘ Come, 
Mester Forrester, yo’ don’t seem in very good 
sperits—what will yo’ tak’ to drink ?? ‘ Thank 
you, Mr Pogson,’ said he ; ‘ onythink ‘ll do— 
It’s of no consequence to mae now.’ 

“T seed a little watter come in his eyes when 
he said that—so says I, ‘ Come, come, Bill, don’t 
talk o’ thatten—we know what’s amiss very 
well ; but pluck up your sperits like a man, and 
I dar’ to say you'll have her after all.’ He 
seemed to tak’ no notice of what I said, but set 
still ina gret dump a quarter of an hour or 
more. We'd six or eight customers i’ th’ kit- 
chen beside him ; and at last some on ’em tried 
to lift him up a bit, by makin’ fun on him; but 
says he, ‘ Nay, gentlemen’—for he called us all 
gentlemen, somehow—‘ don’t do that,’ said he, 

for here’s enough wi’out yourn.’ Well, I 
hiver seed a pack of men so set down i’ my life, 
a8 they were by them few words, None on ’em 
spoke to him no more ; and, as for mae, I went 
away and mixed him a strong glass of warm 
brandy and watter ; and says I, ‘ Tak’ that, Bill, 








and ne’er mind it just now, at all events.’ ‘ Ay, 
said he, ‘ I know I’m a fool in all your opinions; 
but I will not be so long—that’s sartin. 

‘‘ After he’d drunk that glass, he called for 
another, an’ another after that, as if he didn’t 
care what comed on it ; but, somehow or other, 
they none on ’em made him drunk, nor I don't 
think it would if I’d took an’ turn’d th’ cock o° 
th’ brandy keg itself ’raight down his throat. 
I’ th’ course o’ th’ night, I tried to get summut 
out on him about Mary Barlow and young Arnold, 
though I took care to mention no names, mark 
me, for fear of hurting his feelings; but he was 
as close as a chestnut about it, so I was be- 
strained to go to bed as wise as I was afore. 

‘“ The next thing we heard was about a fort- 
night after, when a neabour of arn comed in to 
drink a cup of tea wi’ my mother and faither, as 
they niver refused company from them as becus- 
tom’d th’ house onythink like. 

‘““She was a young woman—a pritty bit of 
stuff too—as know’d Mary Barlow very well. I 
tock care to set myself close alongside on her 
at th’ table, cos o’' somehow, frum th’ very first, 
I always had a sort of a itching to sit agen a 
gel of ony kind, if Icould. I helped her to her 
tea an’ bread an’ butter ; and then says she, in 
a very sweet way, ‘ Raelly, Mester Samuel, I 
think it’s one o’ th’ biggest shames agoing, for 
faithers or onybody else to meddle wi th’ con- 
fections of their doaters, and hinder ’em havin’ 
who they like: don’t yo’, Mester Samuel?’ I 
cast a pleasant eye into her face, and crammed 
my knee agen her’n, and then says | ‘ Sart- 
inly, Miss Burrill, 1 do think so ; and more 
nor that—if I was courtin’ a gel, and ony man 
was to cram his nose between ar faces, I think 
I should be fit to bite it off’n his head for him.’ 
‘ Ay, Mester Samuel,’ says she, ‘ I should like a 
sweetheart wi’ a sperit like that, if I had one at 
all.” ¢ Thank you,’ says I, ‘for your good 
‘pinion on me.’ But, thinks I, in my private 
thoats, if yo’ want one like that, yo’ moant come 
here for him, cos J shan't have you at ony price. 
And then I comed slap out, and axed her how 
Mary Barlow was going on. Says she, ‘I was 
tou'd not to mention it agen, but I can’t refuse 
onythink to one like you ; and so, do you know 
—but niver let it go ony farder—a day or two 
ago, there was sich a to-do between her faither 
and her, becos she said very datarminedly, that, 
let him marry her to whoiver he liked, she would 
niver luv nobody but William Forrester.” ‘What! 
you'll tell me that to my face, will you, you slut ?’ 
said he ; ‘then I tell you agen, young Arnold's 
datarmined to have you, and so am I; and, as 
sure as you stand there a livin’ soul, yo’ shall go 
to church wi’ him next Monday!’ That was 
what Miss Burrill told me; and, when I heard 
it, my eyes was oppened a bit wider than they was 
afore ; and, says I to my faither, as happened to 
be cutting his-self a piece of bread and butter 
at th’ time—says I, ‘ Do you hear that, faither ? 
Now, if yo’ had a doater, and was to do like that 
to her, I'm dom’d if I'd hizzitate to fling that 
loaf bang at your head.’ Miss Burrill laughed, 
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at that / but I thoncht it was no laughing mat- 
ter; so, as I'd drunk my own tea, I got up to 
zo away, and left them to finish theirs be their- 
selves, 

“‘ Well, as it all seemed on th’ brink of coming 
out very shortly, I kep’ a sharp look-out for the 
next Monday, according to what she'd said. 
Iverybody got to know as th’ weddin’ was fixed 
for that dav ; but how it was, I’ve no guess ; 
for, though | tou’d all th’ folks as comed into 
ar house about it myself, yet I forewarned ‘em 
not to mention it agen; and so, I s’pose, Miss 
Burrill mun hae made it publie herself. How. 
iver, afore Monday comed, I larned more and 
more about it ; for, on Sunday night, just about 
six or so, ar parish clark popped in, as usual, to 
get his can of ale, afore goin’ into th’ pulpit ; 
and I took th’ opportunity of axing him if they'd 
ony orders about Mary Barlow’s weddin’ next 
day. ‘ Mester Samuel,’ said he, ‘ it’s to be 
kep’ a gret secret, cos nobody shan't be there ; 
but, to tell you plump an’ plain, she'll be mar- 
ried at hafe past nine” ‘What! to young 
Arnold?’ says I. 
church, was his answer. 
Doleman, I’mafeared we shall see summut strange 
afore another Sunday.’ He shaked his head 
like a Chinese in a window, and made me a reply 
summut to th’ export that he'd bin clark nine- 
teen year, but niver seed sich a thing as this. 
Howiver, I didn’t catch it all ; for, at that very 
minnit, they comed to fetch him away to th’ 
church, 

‘‘ Next morning, as I was getting out of bed, 
and putting my stockings on, I says to myself, 
‘Sam, I think yo’ might as well step down and 
see th’ weddin’, just to satisfy yourself.” So, 
wi that persuasion, I slipped into my other 
britches, and went directly after breakfast. But, 
if I'd thoat of seeing what 1 did see, it would 
have took the matter of hafe-a-crown or so to 
have got me there. An’ yet, agen, I hardly 
know ; for I sartinly took a gret interest 
in it, to be sure. Ill tell you what it was. 
First, I set me down on a gravestone, as th’ 
weddin’ was not coming, and looked reund upon 
all th’ heaps about me, and thoat to myself, 
‘feelly, what a lot of fewls and scrubs does but 
lie here, sure-ly! For, you see, I know’d a good 
mony on ‘em myself, and had heard my faither 
talk about th’ rest ; so, though they was dead, | 
didn't think it no good to faney better on ’em 
than they desarved; and then I got up, and 
pep through th’ bars o’ th’ bonehouse, by which 
time th’ weddin’ was coming. I made a pretence 
to be conspecting th’ epitaphs; but, at th’ same 
time, 1 had my eyes ’raight up at th’ procession 
comin along. When they got into th’ vard, 


‘So: I’ve orders to oppen th’ | 
©‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ Mester | 











Mary Barlow looked as white as a flour bag ; | 
and she was so weak that young Arnold and that | 


gret brute, her own faither, had to help her 
along th’ walk. Dom him, thoat I to myself, I 
should like to whop him black and blue for dis- 
training his own doater to marry a feller as her 
nose natterally turns up at; but, as I couldn't 


de that, I did all I could, and spit agen him as | 
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he went by— just to shew him I smelt bad fish 
somewhere about. Well, there was a yard hafe 
full of folks ; and them as went into th’ chureh 
said she was so bad that they could hardly ge 
yes and no out on her—though, for myself, I 
stopped i th’ porch, and blowed up old Barlow 
for a gret brute to iverybody round about me- 
and, at the same time, | took care to shout ina 
way as, I dar’ to say, he heard summnut on, 
where he was at th’ altar. But, howiver, th’ 
worst on't had to come yet; for, just as they 
were about finishing, and folks begun to mak’ 4 
stir, we heard a noise coming up the lane as gues 
down from the church to th’ river side ; and, in 
a bit, two men, wi’ a crowd of lads round ’em, 
comes up to th church wi’ a body laid along on 
a flake ; and, when they go‘ to th’ door, I seed 
it was that poor Forrester, as had gone out soon 
i’ th’ morning and drowned his-self, cos he 
could’nt bear to see Mary married to onybody 
else. When I first seed it, my head turned sy 
cold, it was like a snowball: and I looked clean 
down th’ church at old Barlow, and, wi out know. 
ing hardly what J said, as they tou’d mae after, 
I shouted out, § Ah, dom your hard heart! Do 
vo see this here?’ But they were just coming 
out at th’ time ; and, when Marvy set her eyes on 
th’ corpse, she gied a shriek as made th’ church 
tremble, and tumbled down in a fit. 

“ Young Arnold snatched her up in his arms 
and carried her off; while iverybody hissed at 
old Barlow as long as he stopped i’ th’ yard. 

«Some on ’em was for putting Forrester into 
a pew; but, says 1, ¢ Shut th’ church up, if it 
can’t be used for better than sich as this; and, 
as for th’ corpse, tak’ it home, and try if yo 
can’t bring it round agen; for it seems to mae 
not to have bin in th’ watter long.’ Howiver, | 
went down wi’ ’em myself, and did ali I could, 
by rubbing an’ blowing, besides fetehing th’ sur- 
geon, to get a bit of life into it. ‘he fact was, 
I believe, he’d walked about almost abstracted all 
night, and flung himself into th’ watter about th 
time as Mary’s weddin’ was to be. But, very 
fortinately, Bob Chubbin down town here, hap- 
pened to go out fishing that morning, and he 
catch’d th’ body lodged under a bank, very shortly 
after.” 

« Come, Pogson,” exclaimed Nat Mills, “yo 
hav’n’t tou'd us much worth hearin’ yet. I don't 


| know what you mean to do afore you’ve done.” 


Well, I'll tell you what I mean to do, then, 
replied Sam: “ I mean to tell all I like, an’ keep 
th’ rest tomyself. If yo’ don’t like it, stop your 
ears; but what in the world can onvbody expect 
afore une’s hardly made a beginning ?” 

During the space of five or ten minutes, 5am 
entertained himself with his pipe and glass, witl- 
out uttering another word. The inquiries of his 
guests at length set him agoing again. 

‘Well, as I was goin’ to say afore, what wi 
rubbing and blowing, and blanketing, and sich 
like, by night that same day we got young For- 
rester a good dea) round agen, though it was the 
opinion of some as he'd niver live long after it. 
‘But, says I, ‘ don’t yo’ conceive yourgelves 
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about it. I’m much mistaen if he don’t live to 
mak’ old bones yet. Perhaps,’ says I, ‘ he may 
see young Arnold carried hoame after all, an’ 
then marry Mary agen when she’s a widdy.’ 
But I was mistaen there for once in my life, as 
youll see very shortly ; only, at present, I'll 
just fetch a breath to tell you what comed of 
Mary i’ the meantime. 

« Young Arnold, you heared, picked her up at 
the church-porch, as having th’ biggest right to 
her, and hugged her off in a fit to his faither’s, 
where all the weddin’ things was got ready; but, 
howiver, this consarn spoiled all their appetites ; 
and, as it was said after, there wasn’t nobody i’ 
th’ whole house as could eat noat ; though that 
isn't to be greatly wondered at, when yo’ hear 
that Mary didn’t come about for above five min- 
nits together, and even then she only chewed 
ever th name of Bill Forrester, and fainted agen. 
Well, they found out at last as she could niver 
be pacified under her husband's roof; so they 
was distrained to tak’ her back to her own 
faither s—as big a vargin, mark me, as she was 
afore. That, ony man can guess, wasn't much 
to th’ taste of young Arnold, her husband ; 
but, howiver, he was obligated to put up wi’ 
it as well as he could; for, as Mester Rowell 
the surgeon said, said he, ‘ You see, Missis 
Barlow, in sich cases as this we mun be cautious 
how we act. These hysterics mun be got over 
first, or else it ‘ll so excite and tickleate her 
diagram,’ said he—um—hum. Well, raelly, | 
can’t say no more ; for all th’ rest was so larned, 
you see, we none on us could remember it. How- 
iver, this | do know—took off home agenshe was, 





down a bit. 
outright, do,’ says she, ‘do, for my sake, let her 
sleep hafe an hour more i’ peace and quietness ; 
for she’s in bed now, and hasn't had nosleep afore 
these many and many hours, for erying and griev- 
ing. 
him ; ‘for perhaps she'll niver know what it is to 
have another hour’s rest after this mght. 
creatur her! LT niver thought when I had her up 
in arms, I should iver live to see sich as this.’ 


eed 
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coart laps, and, says she, ‘Nay, Mester Arnold, sto 


If you are not bent on killing her 


Let her alone till she wakes,’ said she to 


Poor 


And then, as was very natteral, considering how 
much she'd said to infect herself, Missis Barlow 


| cried a egret deal to mak’ him shew a little linea- 





i th’ long run; and there she stopped some _ 


weeks, till a consarn happened as settled that 
weddin’ job for iver. 


You see, in the meantime, | 


young Arnold hadn’t bin backward at going | 


down to Barlow’s to see his wife ; but she hated 
the sight of him to sich a degree that, at last of 
all, he wouldn’t ventur’ to go in and look at 
her; and, instead of luving her as he had done 


afure, he turn’d savage agen her ; and one night, | 


in a raging sort of a fever, he went down to Nir 
Barlow’s, knock’d at th’ door wi’ a gret rap, as 
made ’em oppen their doors all down that side o’ 
th street ; and when he seed Mester Barlow, says 


he, * U'll tell you what, Mr Barlow, as fair means | 


won't do, foul shall. She’s bin here all this while 
now, and I’m just as for’ard as at first; so I’m 
datarmined to tak’ her back wi’ me to-night. 
She's my wife,’ said he, ‘ by law and gospel ; and 
now Vil have her, if I kill her i’ th’ struggle. 
Shew me to her chamber,’ said he, ‘ directly.’ 
Missis Barlow was there an’ all; so, says she, 
‘It's a sad thing, Mester Arnold. I don’t know 
what to do, I’m sure. 
I know that; but let me beg and pray on you to 
be no rougher wi’ her than you can help; for, 
poor thing, she’s bad enough, God knows.’ 


‘Oh, dom her bad enough,’ says he, i’ reply to , 


that ; ‘then I'll mak’ her worse than bad enough 
if she don’t come along wi’ me this time.’ And 
then he was going, stretching his long legs up 
Hairs; but Missis Barlow catched him by th 


She ought to live wi you, | 


ment towards her doater. 
‘as much as you like ; but dom your shewing line- 
ament to one like her. 
‘but Pll drag her down stairs by th’ hair o th’ 
head, afore she shall stop away from me ony 
longer.’ 
table, and run up stairs like a madman, droppin’ 
the vrease all along, into her chamber. 
fast asleep at th’ time—dreamin’, I dar’ to say, 
about a better luv than sich as his—but his noise 
wakenedherupina suddenfright, and she screamed 
out as if somebody had come to muddur her. 
Now, you know, ar house wasn’t sich a gret way 
from Barlow’s but we could hear pritty well— 
‘specially when it was dark—onythink of such a 
noise like that. 
and I happened at that minnit to be weshing my 
legs in some hot watter i’ the bar, afore popping 
off to bed ; when, just 
hears that scream as Mary Barlow—for I not eall 
her Missis Arnold—set up when that gret brute 
run into her chamber. 
pancheon at that, and almost knocks my faither’s 
head off 1 th’ hurry as I was to get my shoves on. 
‘  What’s amiss wi’ yo’ now, Sam ?’ sayshe. ‘Why, 


vourn ° 
for to poke your nose in where it isn’t wanted.’ 


‘I not hear no woman scream i 
while I’ve got a arm hanging to my shoulder ;— 
no, dom’d if I would, if | hadn’t th’ strength o 
a dew-worm !’ 
on, I runs bang out wi'out ony stockings, and 
goes up to Barlow's door. 
a light tossing about in their chamber ; but, as 
nobody comed to let mae in, I made free to clap 
my thomb on th’ latch and let myself in. 


screaming, and shouting, 
tussling together, as if they was trying to turn 
one another out. 
there I seed Missis Barlow and th’ sarvent gel 


‘Cry away, says he, 


Blast her heart" says he, 


Andthen he snatehed a eandle off o' th’ 


Mary was 


It was goin’ on for ten o’elock ; 


as I'd wiped my toes, I 


I jumps slap out o° th’ 


dom it! says I, ‘if you’ve got ony ears to your 
head, didn’t you hear that great scritch from 
Barlow’s ?’ 


“ « Well,’ says he, ‘ what bizziness is that of 
Yo’ stop where you are, and don’t go 


“<< T’ll tell you what, faither,’ says [to that— 
that manner, 
And then, as I'd got my shoes 


I knocked, and seed 


*« They were all up stairs in Mary’s chamber, 
and swearing, and 


7 runs up stairs an’ all, and 


trying to save Mary from being pulled out o’ 





bed by that gret blaggard, young Arnold ; while 
her own faither, as had made her marry him, 
stood by. 
niver offered to interfere !” 


Ay, that he did—he stood by, and 


Sam took a deep drink ; and, almost before he» 
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BY SAMUEL POGSON, 


had swallowed it—so that the liquor and the ) was so dark I couldn’t see my own hand afore me. 


words met half way—he continued :— 

“‘ As soon as iver th’ wimmin seed mae, they 
knowed what I was, and all three on ’em called 
out to me to save ‘em. ‘ Ay,’ says I, ‘ that you 
may ‘pend on. And then I pulled up my shirt 
sleeves to my elbows, and goes slap bang wi my 
fists at young Arnold. I gied him, first of all, a 
dab slap i’ th’ nose to begin wi ; and then, thinks 
I to him, if yo’ like th’ smell o’ that, I'll gie you 
another o’ the same sort ; so wi that I fetches 
him a fling wi’ t’other fist smash among his teeth, 
which rattled like knocking nine-pins down ; 
and then wi’ my other fist as went first, I catches 
him under th’ stummik, and tumbles him straight 
over a pot as stood on th’ floor behind him. 
Mary, i’ bed, crep’ under th’ clothes and fainted ; 
and Missis Barlow and her wench thumped young 
Arnold on th’ floor as if they was turning a 
dolly. But, i’ th’ meanwhile, old Mester Barlow 
no sooner seed mae licking his own son-i’-law at 
that rate, than he comes behint me, lifts me 
clean up off o’ my legs, by the britches seat, and 
flings me, head first, wi’ a thump i’ the back o’ 
the neck, onto the floor. Howiver, I was no 
sooner down than up agen ; and, as the wimmin 
was keepin Mester Arnold from doing ony mis- 
chief, I turns round to the old chap, and says 1, 
‘ Mester Barlow, ar’n’t yo’ ashamed of yourself 
here, for to stan’ by and see your own doater’ 
And then I couldn't say no more, becos 0° th’ 
rage I was in; but I goes at him, and pushes him 
clean down stairs into th’ parlour, where I turn’d 
th’ key on him, and left him breaking th’ door 
down, while I run up stairs agen to th’ consistence 
of Missis Barlow and Mary. But, afore I got to 
th’ top 0’ th’ stairs, my eves started out of my 
head, to hear th’ report of a gun go off in their 
chamber ; and, at th’ same minnit, young Arnold 
comes tumbling down stairs atop of my head, in 
“a way as put it compleatly out of my power to 
stop him ; so he run past th’ parlour door, knocked 
his faither-i’-law clean down as he was coming 
out, and got clear off. I went up stairs, at my 
wits’ end, and there all th’ wimmin was fainted, 
and th’ bed-clothes up agen th’ head-board, be- 
ginning to blaze. Howiver, wi’ gret alacrity, 
I splashes some watter onto it, and put it 
all out, and then looked if onybody was killed. 
But, as Providence would have it, though that 
infarnal scrub had bin so near to his mark, by 
good luck he'd only shot Mary clean through th’ 
bolster!” 

At this part of the story, several of the audi- 
ence smiled; but Samuel, unaware of anything 
laughable, folded his mouth like a mastiff, and 
observed—* Consarn your stewpid heads! what 
are yo laughing at? It don’t seem to mae a 
thing to be so very merry-torious over, whativer 
other folks may think. But ye not laugh soon, 
that’s sartin, when ye come for to hear how it 
ended ; as a more miserable consarn man’s ear 
niver listened to. 

« As soon as iver what I’ve toud you was done 
up stairs, I runs back down agen, i’ hopes of 
catching Mester Arnold ; but, when I got out, it 








Howiver, I went down to his faither’s house, anq 
toud ‘em their son had bin trying to commit 
muddur ; but he wasn’t gone home, as I inspected 
he might be. To mak’ short on’t, i’ fact, we niver 
seed, nor knowed noat no more on him frum that 
dey to this, though ivery constable round about, 
and for some distance farder, had orders to Jook 
out pritty sharp, and reprehend him on a war. 
rand if they could. 

“ Well, when Mary Barlow larned that her 
husband had run clean away, in a manner as didn’t 
seem likely to bring him back agen, she soon he- 
gun to get better, as mony folks believed, \y)’ 
th’ thoughts of having William Forrester after a]] ; 
though how she was to manage it, being mar- 
ried already, puzzled the whole parish, an’ my 
head an’ Missis’s, in at th’ bargain. But we was 
wise enough to see this, as I said to Mester Dole- 
man, th’ clark—‘ I'l tell yo’ what, Mester Dole- 
man, that weddin’ was th’ worst thing yo’ iver 
rung bell fori’ your life.’ * Ay,’ said he, ‘ Mester 
Pogson, I’ve had more pleasure i’ putting eight 
or ten on ’em into th’ ground i’ one week, than 
in oppening th’ church for that marriage.’ 

‘* An’ I dar’ venture to say, them was his true 
feelings about it. 

‘“* Howiver, as I was deluding to what happened 
after young Arnold had run away, you see it soon 
comed to be very clear to ivery pair of eyes i’ 
Stragglethorpe, that Mary Barlow’s thoats run 
day and night upo’ her old sweetheart, Bill For- 
rester. We all seed she was bent—as we call it 
hereabout—upon hotting th’ old broth over agen ; 
and a gret deal of talk was reased consarnin’ it, 
by iverybody, big and little, as comed into this 
here kitchen of arn. One night i’ particular, 
there was mae myself, Mester Skinner here, Nat 
Mills, iver such a pareel more, and Mester Dole- 
man: we was all as snug as bugs i’ rugs, drinking 
and smoking ar pipes, and talking about this old 
consarn between Mary Barlow and Bill, when 
Mester Doleman, as had just took a deep drink, 
he spits and turns up the sockets of his eyes to 
look at mae, and then says he, ‘Now, Mester 
Samel, I'll tell yo’ what my "pinion is about it ; 
‘cos I’ve seen as much of Mester Forrester lately, 
you ll allow, as ony man agen ; for he often comes 
into th’ church when mae an’ my Missis is sweepin’ 
it out, of a Saturday morning. My ‘pinion is, 
he'll niver have noat to do wi’ her no more ; for 
iver since he tried to drownd his-self, and ar 
mester preached to him in his own bed consarn- 
ing it, he seems convinced of his sin very parfectly. 
He is quite a different man to what he was afore, 
I assure yo’ ; for, when I mentioned to him once 
about Mary and his luv, he quoted mae as much 
of scriptur’ as I knowed myself, consarning carnal 
appetites, and flesh, and all that, to prove to me 
that he should renounce the divil and sattan, and 
zie his-self up to good works and all thatten. 
So,’ said Mester Doleman, ‘I axed him if he 
didn’t mean to luv Mary Barlow agen, now her 
husband—as hardly was her husband, after all— 
had tried to shoot her and run away. I axed 
him that when we was in th’ aisles, sweeping, 
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one morning ; but, instead of ans’ering my quesh- 
ton, he points up to th’ ten commandments, over 
th’ altar, and says he, ‘ Mester Doleman, Mester 
Doleman! have yo’ bin afore this altar so often, 
and don’t know what is commanded there ?’— 
which made mae lean atop of my brush, an’ quake 
like one o’ th’ Shepherds.’ 

“That was what Mester Doleman said ; to which 
1 obsarved—* Ay, ay, yo could tell a good deal 
more, no doubt, if you liked.’ ‘ Well, to be 
sure, said he, ‘if that’s all, I might tell summut 
more, as happened that very morning. ‘Come, 
then, I axed, ‘let’s have it ; for I'm wattering 
now to hear it.’ Mester Doleman comed a bit 
near th’ fire; and, then, says he, ‘ When Mester 
Forrester had said that about th’ commandments, 
he walked away wi his hat in his hand, as pious 
as a bishop, and me and my Missis watched him 
into the churchyard, when, to our gret bestonish- 
ment, we saw Mary Barlow running to him wi’ 
her arms wide oppen, and the only words she 
said, as we could hear, was these, ‘O William, 
William !’ 

“+ Well, instead of taking and kissing her, as, 
onyhow, one would have looked for, just as she was 
falling into his arms, he turned away, crying out, 
‘Avaunt, Sattan !’ and that poor gel fell onto th’ 
edge of a gravestone, and made her mouth bleed 
like alamb.’ When Mester Doleman said that,” 
exclaimed Samuel, “ it cut mae up a bit, and says 
I,‘ Raelly, Mester Doleman, if I'd bin yo’, and 
seed sich as that, I’d knocked his head off’n his 
shoulders wi’ my brush, that I would. Dom 
him,’ says I, ¢ and his hypoecrical cant an’ all,’ 
says I, ‘1 was sorry for him at one time, but 
now, raelly, | feel as if I should like to mak’ him 
taste the hardness of my fists.’ 

“It went more agen my grain,’ added Mr 
Pogson, “becos she was not only th’ biggest 
bewty of a woman I iver seed ; but as well, you 
know, to think of how much she had gone through 
for his sake, and how she luv’d nobody i’ th’ 
world but him. Nivertheless,” continued the 
host, almost out of breath, “she wasn’t to be put 
hack for sich as that, becos, though he’d changed, 
her luv was same as iver, and even more and more 
than it was afore. She still stuck to him, i’ spite 
of what onybody said either agen it or him ; 
and tried all th’ means in her power to get 
young Forrester to luv her agen. Well, that 
sort of thing went on some months; for, at last, 
Mary seem’d to care noat about havin’ bin mar- 
ried i’ the way as she was to young Arnold ; 
and, at ivery opportunity, she put herself i’ th’ 


way of Mester Forrester—though it was all of 


no use. When they seed noat else could be done, 
folks tried to mak’ her hate him by telling her 
what a brute he was to her, and how he didn’t 
care, and niver would, for all her luv. But her 
only answer was, that she could’nt help it, if he 
Were to kill her. 

“ At last, it got to sich a pitch that the parson 
~—one afore this present Mester Wild—Lowe, 
his lame was—he went down to Mester Barlow’s, 
her taither, and made a long sarmon about Mary 
being 4 married woman, and sich like ; and then 





said it was a disgrace to ony Christian to go on 
like that ; and, if they didn't prevent their Mary 
going out and trying to see young Forrester, 
he should sartinly put her into th’ speritual court. 
That turned old Barlow very white ; and, says 
he—*‘ Mester Lowe, I'll do onythink yo’ like— 
onythink yo'll please to name—wi her.’ Says 
he, ‘ I'll keep her up in her own room, and niver 
let her go out agen, if you're agreeable, and then 
she can’t offend nobody any more.” Missis Bar- 
low was by at th’ time, cryin’ like a child about 
it; and, says she—* Mester Lowe, you rea good 
creatur—I know yo’ are; so, if there's ony mercy 
in Scriptur’, do shew her a little. Poor wench, 
she’s punished enough wi’ the feelings of her 
own heart—JZ know that, though nobody else 
does—but, if yo’ can shew her a little mercy and 
compassion, do, for her poor mother’s sake. It 
not be for long, I feel sure, as she'll soon be gone 
to where there’s no more trouble for sich as her.’ 

“ But Mester Lowe had a very hard heart 
about it, and tou’d Missis Barlow she ought to 
know better; to which, said she, ‘ It’s easy to 
say like that—I may know better; but then, 
Mester Lowe—and th’ tears run out of her eyes 
till she could hardly speak— you not forget,’ 
said she, ‘I’m her mother after all.’ 

‘© Hlowiver, th’ inclusion on it was, that he said, 
if it come to his ears agen, that she was seen try- 
ing to go wi’ William Forrester any more, he'd 
sartinly put her, as he'd threatened, into the 
speritual court ; and then he went out. 

“Mr Barlow didn’t know what else to do, as a 
prevention ; and so he ordered Mary to be locked 
in her own chamber, and not let go out on no 
account whativer. 

* That went on, as they thought, very well in- 
deed, about eight or ten weeks together ; during 
which time, Mary axed and prayed, mony and 
mony times agen, if they'd let her out, and only 
walk about i’ th’ same places as she used to do 
along wi’ Bill Forrester, when they luv'd rightly 
afore young Arnold comed ; but they felt afraid 
to trust her, becos o’ th’ parson, and wouldn't let 
her go. Howiver, at th’ end of them weeks, they 
found out that, instead of going to bed of a night, 
she contrived to get out o' th’ window—'cos it 
wasn't very high from the ground—and go down 
to Forrester’s house—hail, rain, or shine—and 
wait about it hours together, i’ th’ dead o’ th’ 
night, as if she felt a pleasure i’ being even ony 
where near where he was, though he treated her 
so badly. Mester Doleman and mae was talking 
about it to arselves one night, when, says he, 
‘It’s my firm ‘pinion, Mester Samel, that she 
wun raelly be mad to go on thatten.’ ‘No,’ says 
1; ‘I don't think so. You don’t know, Mester 
Doleman, what luv will do,’ said I— it’s a 
stronger thing than onybody would think, as isn’t 
acquainted wi’ it, i’ th’ way as we are.’ ‘Well, 
Samel, said he, ‘ your complexion is a deal hot- 
ter than mine iver was; so yo’ ought to judge best, 
at ony rate.’ 

“ At last, Mester Forrester got to know that 
Mary com’d about their house at night; and, wi’ 
a brutal feelin’, as nobody could have believed 
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991) RUSTIC TALES. BY SAMUEL POGSON, 


wiout it was afore their eyes, after trying to 
drive her off in other ways, at last he actually set 
some o' th’ men to sit up watching, and horse- 
whip her away from th’ place!’ Sam spread out 
his hand, like a trencher, and for a while seemed 
lost in fresh amazement at a fact with which he 
had been familiar several years. The period of 
half a pipe ensued between the former portion of 
his tale and the following :— 

‘When Mester and Missis Barlow larned as 
Mary got out 0’ th’ window, and how young For- 
rester used her, they sent for Mester Skinner, 
th’ blacksmith, to put up some bars afore her 
casement, inside, to keep th’ bird from flying ony 
more; and, sartinly, i’ one sense, it anser’d th’ 
end, though, in another, itdidn’t; for, after they'd 
cooped her up like a criminal four or five month 
more, she wore away i sich a manner that ivery- 
hody seed she was more for next world than this ; 
though, up to that time, she made no complaint 
at all, and only axed, ivery morning of her life, 
if Bill Forrester was well and happy. At last, 
one dey when her mother took her breakfast in, 
Siary axed her to set it down on a chair, becos, 
said she, § ve been thinking all night, mother, 
that it’s quite over wi’ me this side o’ th’ grave ; 
ior William scems as if that heart was quite gone 
as he had when I loved him once. I’ve noat to 
live for now,’ said she—* so, the sooner I’m gone, 
the better it ‘Il be.” 

‘ But Missis Barlow wouldn't hear her talk 
sich nonsense us that ; and says she, ‘ Poo, poo, 
Mary !—don't talk to me i’ that fashion: I’ve 
enough troubles, I think, at best, wijout anythink 
© this sort to mak’ me worse! * Yes, mother,’ 
said she, agen— Vl soon have done making 
troubles ; and, ‘specially, for one like you! it 
it's th’ last word I have to speak, I say you've 
bin a kind and good mother to me; and them 
words shall be i my mouth when [ go afore the 
Lord in a better place than this world has iver 
bin, or iver Call ! c !” 

‘* That was summut o' the conservation as 
passed between them upo’ that occasion ; and th’ 
last it was as onybody iver had wi’ her; for, 
when they took in her dinner two or three hours 
aiter, she was dead on th’ bed, wi’ her netting- 
needle run straight into her heart !” 

Sam here wiped a little wet from his eye upon 
the sleeve of his jacket; he himself being the 
only person present who could raise a tear on the 
Occasion, 

* Well, Mester Pogson,” observed Nat Mills, 
who was the first to break silenee—* yo've made 
middling ontr Here’s abit here and there 
pretty well; but it isn’t like some of yourn after 
all,”’ 

* That's your opinion,” answered Sam ; “and, 
perhaps, some others thinks different. But I 
havn't quite done yet; for, you see, gentlemen, 
day but one after, there was what they call a con- 
quest sat on her body; and,, though my own 
faither was one on ‘em, and ought to have known 
better, seeing as he'd heared my ‘pinions afore, 
they voted it to be feller de se, and for having her 
» uried at last of ail like a dog. 





‘« When he comed back and told mae and my 
mother what the jury had broat in, I gets up out 
of my chair, and I says, ‘ I'll tell yo’ what, faither— 
yo and all th’ rest on you, desarves a good ash 
plant across your shoulders for doing what yo’ 
have done! Dom it!’ says I—‘ knowing as yo’ 
all did, what that poor wench suffered all her life, 
for no fault of hers, and then for to have no 
Christian burial !—yo’, none onyou desarve a com- 
fortable coffin yourselyes—not one on you.’ Says 
i, © 1f L had th’ berrying of th’ whole bunch, I’g 
bundle youin of a lump, and see yo’ dom’d afore 
I’d spend sixpence to straighten you out.’ But, 
you know, I said that in a passion ; and, as I’m 
cool now, I could niver have raelly done ought o 
the sort. Howiver, it made him ashamed of his. 
self; and he sneaked off into th’ brewhouse as 
soon as he could, to get out o' th’ road. 

‘“ At twelve o'clock at night, as th’ law then 
stood, Mary was to be buried i the back o’ the 
churchyard, where nobody niver is buried hardly 
—yuite out o’ the way of ony corpse but her own, 
Mester Nealor, th’ joiner, was ordered to mak’ a 
coffin as rough as he could, wi’ culy bfts of repe 
for handles; and Mester Barlow was notified to 
bury her at midnight, according to law. It was 
autumn at that time, and turned out a very bad 
night—as mony thought, o° purpose to hinder 
them carrying sich a horrible consarn into exe- 
cution; but, though monyi’ Stragglethorpe wished 
it to be put off till next morning, them as had th’ 
ordering on’t, wouldn’t have no nay. So, at last, 
it was done, i’ spite of wind and weather, 

** Hiowiver, it touched my breast in a tender 
place, and L went down to Mr Lowe's, th’ parson, 
myself, to bring him over, if I could, to ar way 
of thinking. But, as he'd had the marrying on 
her to young Arnold, his heart was as hard as 
iver, and I raelly thought a bit harder than com- 
mou; for, when I axed him to interfere, and put 
it off till daylight, says he, ‘ Mester Pogson, 
you're a very young man, or else I'd niver excuse 
you coming here to ax onything like this, It’s 
the law; and I shall go myself and see it done. 
Go out of my house directly,’ said ie, That 
made mae mad. So, [looks straight at him ; and, 
suys I, ‘It is no pleasure tome to stan’ under ony 
roof wi’ sich a feller as yo’,’ says 1; ‘ and, as to 
th’ law, aiore I go out of your house, Iii tell you 
plainly, that yo’ and th’ law is a couple of domd 
scrubs—-one as hard as t’other—and there isn't 
a pin to choose between you!’ And then I spit 
on his carpet, and went off down to Barlow’s, te 
try if we couldn’t mak’ things a bit happier thaa 
they seemed likely to be afore. 

“When I got there, th’ house was full of people, 
most on ‘em erying ; for, after all, iverybody had 
admired Mary Barlow, and wondered gretly at 
sich a luv as she shewed through good and bad 
from all sides, up to her last minnit. Her poor 
mother was laid up i’ bed wi’ grief; so that it 
took six or eight wimmin to console her onythink 
like ; and, as for old Barlow, I niver seed nobody 
repent so much i’ my life as he did; for, though 
he was a man, folks raelly thought he'd break 


his heart o'er it. 


a ee 





NQ. 





About Seven © clock, Mester Nealor broat th’ 
eofin in; and th’ sight ont, sich a poor consarn 
as it was, made ‘em ali ery afresh, and mony 
sobbed quite loud. As for mae, I could hardly 
look at it, for th’ watter as I had to see through 
—though J did all in mV poor to keep it to my- 
At that time it rained and blowed terribly ; 
th’ zels as felt most, , 
to th’ 


fowers, sich as was left, 


ve 
self. 


hut same oO 





got a lantern, 


nd went i back garden to gether a few | 


und some resemarv and 


e, to put in her coflin. Lwent out wi’ ’em my- | 


olf. and we got a few handfuls, but not many ; 
ad even them was dashed wi’ th’ weather, till 
rdly ony colour was left in ’em. Howiver, they 


and, sich as they was, 
po or cre atur’, was welcoimne to ‘em } for they 
comed from ne hearts, and wi’ 
by that time, they had broat her down stairs, and | 
had put her in; and her mother, as had heared | 
‘om taking her down stairs for th’ last time of 
all, fainted away altogether, and did nt 


; ‘ipa 
-as th’ best we could get ; 
she Ww 


good feelings. 





Come 


round agen for any tength of time, of all that 
wight. As for Mester Barlow, | persuaded him 


to sit in another room, and think noat about it ; 
We then put all 
th’ fowers round her head, and the wimmin and 
face till it was as wet wi’ their 
d bin held th’ rain. 

“But the vestolished me more 
than all th re miy 
eVes, nobody could have forced mue to believe it. 
About hatfe-past nine or ten, there comes a rap 
at the and, as I was just behind it, I lifted 
“ the latch wars when who should I see but 

ll Forrester He set his foot on th’ threshold, 
id then says i‘ Mester Pogson, may be 


hut he cried just same as iver. 


rels kissed her 
it hi 


' ’ - 
rewasone thing as 


rying as if out 


st. dif 1 hadn’t seed it wi own 


} 
“oar ¢ 


vo 


bit surprised to see mae here to-night ; but Pm 
froin within to come and pray for this 
wrsinuers soul, Phat oppened my eves like 
ecos, and says I—* ff yo’ put another foot 
rard. 2 shall soon move you from within, ser- 
Thuy. Gro, suys I, ‘all 7 pray for your OW SOU l. 
vou poor, hard-hearted wretch. Dom yo | said 
I, ‘you've killed her yourself; and new you 
come here wi your cant and hypocrisy to otfe: 
your insults to her bones. You oug ght to be 
ashamed otf shewing your face above ground,’ 
s | and it ll better become you to vo home 


rown bedroom, and think on what you've 


me, til you get your heart into th’ right place 
n, than stop here to disturb ler in her coflin.’ 


ved th’ door in his face, and turn’d 
; so we had no more of him that night. 
“When twelve o'clock comed, th’ constable 
Knocked, and said it was time to tak’ her. We 
ccordingly begun to get ready; and me and 


i ¢ tT } 
dh LEC ab bial) 


‘ ! 


Lf) Key 


turee more took th’ coffin on ar heads, and 
farried itout, while Mester Doleman went afore 
“ta gret church lantern, to light us along. 
Though, at that time, us is often the case about 
midnight, it rained harder and harder, ivery 
Man, woman, and child i’ Stragglethorpe, as 


well as many from neighbouring parishes, was 
there to see the funeral. We had a pall on, 
but ith low ed too hard to keep it down, and th’ 


» 4 \i 


I.—MARY 





le irled all ahout i’ terns of theusands 





BARLOW, 21 
till th’ neck-hole of my coart was as full as a 
dyke wi’ ‘em. 

“When we got into th’ yard, the grass was as 
soddened as # land flood, and th’ grave they'd 
dug close in th’ corner o' th’ church wall behind, 
was hafe full o’ watter, becus ef a spout as comed 
vuggling down there frum one of them ugly 
mouths like divils, as they put along th’ reofs of 
Hlowiver, they let th’ cothhn down 
th weather, 
ony sarvis whativer—only a bit ofa prayer, home- 


as 


churches. 
SOQTL AS they could becos oa’ wi out 
made, as one or two on ‘em said theirsel ves—and 
then Mester Doleman begun filling in. 

— W hile he was doing that, all of asuc lden SsoTne 
o’ th’ wimmin set up a gret seritch, and ran away 
frightened out of their wits, they said, th’ 
divil was sittin on th’ yard-wall, looking on. I 
ead at that minnit, and, to artinty, 
seed th shape of aman on th’ wall, in the siad 
of th church, I thought it was somebody 
trying to frighten us on a very out-o'-the-way 
sorta occasion; so T goes up wiout ony fear, and 
fetches him one of my thumps aside o’ th’ head, 
which made him ery out pritty roundly, when we 


cos, 


as 


turn d my |] 


ader 


discovered, by his voice, it was Parson Lowe, as 
had bin as good as his word, and comed down to 
see as the law That being it, [ 
wasn't sorry for what he’d got, nor did I wonder 
neither they should mistake him forth’ divil ; 

hoath on ’em was pretty much o kidney, to 
my thinking. It was th’ opinion of some 
listening to, that he’d have me into th’ speritual 
court for that whop ; but, somehow, after axing 
time, 


was followed. 


worth 


me next day if 1 know’d who he was at th 
he made up his mind to 
which [ think was th’ 
vot 


and me saying I didn't, 
tak’ notice ont; 
wisest way, for, perhaps, if he lad, hed only 


no more 


another t’other side for his trouble. 
‘When Mester Doleman had levelled th’ 
—for they wouldn't let him make a mound like 
other folks, so that at this day nobody but them 
as knows can tell where she’s buried—when that 
I took him and a few 
made 


grave 


was done, more downto al 
us a gallond o' 
cold and wet 
talking th’ 


eh on four o'clock next 


where mother 
ale s, to keep th’ 
and we sat in this very kitchen, 
till mi 
As for Missis Barlow, poor old woman, 


house, 
mulled 
aut; 
“ hole Conusarih over, 


ny 


amon u 


morning. 
she niver for, 
she went to chure h, though it Was iver so cold, 
shied into that corner where Mary lay, and 
ery over her till some o’ th’ neabours persuaded 
her away. Hlowiver, she died afore th’ next 
( uristmas, and a great blessin’ iverybody took 
it. But Mester Barlow, he’s alive now—only he 
wears his black up to this day.” 

And what,’ asked Sam's right-hand customer, 
‘‘what comed of Mester Forrester ?” 

*Comed of him?” exclaimed Pogson—*“ why, 
he comed to be a poor soft thing, bunged up to 
th’ neck wi’ his religion,§which he knowed noat 
at all about after all ; and going out into th’ lanes 
of a Sunday,} preaching from th’ top o' a dirt- 
heap wi’ his arms out like a a guide-post ; though, 
from them as heared him—for J niver had pa- 
ticnce—I larned, he said nowt but what was bet- 


vot over it; on a Sunday, wheniver 
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99 THE MORNING STAR.—THE SEE! THE SEE! 


ter said i’ th’ Testament, like mony o’ th’ same 
sort ; only, among th’ rest, he often called his- 
self a gret sinner, which was the best bit o’ trewth 
he iver spoke in his life ; though, after all, as I 
said at first, he was sartinly, to look at, th’ prit- 
tiest feller wae hed i’ th’ parish.” 





Sam thrust his hands into his breeches pockets, 
eyed Nathaniel Mills askance, as if inwardly cop. 
scious of having made his ground good ; and, for 
that night, finally shut his mouth—save againg 
the admission of “ gin and watter.” 





THE MORNING STAR. 


BY ROBERT NICOLL. 


Tuy smile of beauty, Star ! 
Brings gladness on the gloomy face of Night— 
‘Thou comest from afar, 
Pale Mystery! so loneiy and so bright, 
A thing of dreams—a vision from on high— 
A virgin spirit—light—a type of purty! 


Star! nightly wanderest thou 
Companionless along thy far cold way— 
From Time's first breath till now, 
On thou hast flitted like an acther-fay ! 
Where is the land from whence thou first arose ; 
And where the place of light to which thy pathway goes? | 


Pale Dawn’s first messenger ! 





Thou prophet-sign of brightness yet to be! 
Thou tellest Earth and Air 
Of Light and Glory following after thee ; 
Of smiling Day ‘mong wild green woodlands sleeping; | 
And Gop’s own sun, o’er all, its tears of brightness 
weeping ! 


Sky sentinel! when first 
The Nomade Patriarch saw thee from his hill 
Upon his vision burst, : 
Thou wast as pure and fair as thou art still; 
And chanyeless thou hast looked on race, and name, 
And nation, lost since then---but ¢éou art yet the same ! 


Night's youngest child! fair gem ! 
The hoar astrologer o'er thee would cast 
iis glanee, and to thy name 
His own would join ;---then tremble when thou wast 
In darkness; and rejoice when, like a bride, 
Thou blushed to Earth—and thus the dreamer dreamed | 
and cied! 





THE SEE! 


Pure Star of Morning Love! 
The da’sy of the sky’s blue plain art thou; 
And thoughts of youth are wove 
Round thee, as round the flowers that freshly blow 
In bushy dells, where merle and blackbird sing— 
Flower-star, the dreams of youth and heaven thou back 
dost bring ! 


Star of the Morn! for thee 
The watcher by affection’s couch doth wait ; 
Tis thine the bliss to see, 
Of lovers fond who “mid the broom have met; 
Into the student's home thine eve doth beam ; 
Thou listenest to the words of many a troubled dream! 


Lone thing !—yet noc more lone 
Than many a heart which gazeth upon thee, 
With hopes all fled and gone— 
Which loves not now, nor seeks beloved to be, 
Lone, lone thou art—but we are lonelier far, 
When blighted by deceit the heart’s affections are ! 


Mysterious Morning Star! 
Bright dweller in a gorgeous dreamy home, 
Than others nobler far— 
Thou art like some free soul, which here hath come 
Alone, but glorious, pure, and disenthralled— 
A spark of Mind, which Gop through earth to heaven 
hath called ! 


Pure Maiden Star! shine on, 
That dreams of beauty may be dreamed of thee! 
A home art thou—a throne— 
A land where fancy ever roameth free--- 
A God-sent messenger—a light afar— 


A blessed beam—a smile—a gem—the Morning Star! 


THE SEE! 


A PIOUS PASTORAL. 


WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY A BISHOP, 


Tur See ' the See ! my Bishop-See ! 

The rich reward of pr ty— { 
Producing many a sterling pound, 
It far extendeth o'er fertile ground, 
And vieldeth fat tithes, while of mine eves, 

T turn the whites up to the skies. ; 

Iimnon my see! [mon my see !— 

Tam where | would ever be ; 

Though l point above, ] would stay below, 

And feast and revel where’er | vo: 

Though Reform hath come, with destructive sweep, 
What matter, whilst I on down can sleep ! 
I love—oh, how I love to ride 

In a coach and four, in purple pride ! 

Nor care for ought beneath the moon. 
While the steeples sound their chiming tune, 
I drive to church, my flock to shew, 
Whether up stairs or down they'll go! { 





I never sail’d a mile from shore 

But I loved my snug See more and more 
And hack I flew to my seat of rest, 

Like a bird that seeks its feathered nest; 

A fine feather’d nest it hath been to me :—_ 
Oh, [was born for a Bishop-See ! 


Mankind look’d Liue, and red the mom 
For Nature Adush’/—when I was born ! 
The nurse got tipsy, as I’ve been told, 
And let me drop—on my back I roll’d; 
And never was heard such a wild uproar 
As, squalling, I made upon the floor. 

I have lived, since then, in party strife, 

A Radical, Whig, and Tory life, 

With wealth to spend, and will to range, 
And ever have sigh’d and sought for change ; 
Yet Satan, whenever he comes for me, 
Shall fird me fixed in my Bishop-See! 
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ON THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


“The real evil of our present government, is the enormous amount of the National Debt.”—Lorp JoHN Russewe. 


“The means are completely in our power, of making a bona fide payment of the whole, or any given portion, of the 


public de bt."—Fdinburgh Review. 


Ie a man, with an income of £100 per annum, 
should, for two successive years, spend £500, no 
one could wonder if, in the third year, he suf- 
fered severely for his extravagance. The evil 
would be twofold : expensive habits would be 
formed, and his resources would be diminished. 
The principle, thus clear in its application to an 
individual, is scarcely less so in its application to 
a eomininity. 
surely bring ruin to a nation as to a family. The 
burdens under which England, in spite of her 
unequalled advantages, is now groaning, are to 
he traced, in great part, to the reckless outlay 
of the Pitt Administration. The debt, in 1756, 
was 73 millions. By several wars, it had in- 
creased, in 1783, to 238 millions. (Mr Pitt be- 
came Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1782.) At 
the peace of 1802, the debt was about 500 millions ; 
and, at the conclusion of the last war, it amount- 
ed to 800 millions. Whilst, however, we give 
over to reprobation the men whose sanguinary 
counsels resulted in the frantic expenditure and 
horrid slaughter of the late wars, common honesty 
requires the admission that the people shared 
in the madness and guilt of their rulers. War, 
war! was the ery, which rolled through the length 
and the breadth of the land, and it swelled as it 
rolled. The nation drank deeply of ambition’s 
cup, and, in the moments of inebriety, squandered 


Proflizate expenditure will as 


the resources of ages and generations. 

The sums * of money expended during the long 
contest waged by England, to please the crowned 
heads of Europe, and “repair legitimacy’s 
crutch,” have never yet been made known to the 
public. It suits not them who play at the game 
to let the people who pay for it know the cost. 
But we do know enough to explain the cause of 
our present difficulties, and to point out the 
remedy, Nearly 600 millions, it seems, were 
added to our national debt between the vears 1783 
and Ist0. But why grieve, Britons’ You reap 
the fruits. Russia’s Autocrat still sits upon his 
throne. Austria’s Emperor yet wears his diadem, 
Monarchy yet lives in France. The jealousy of 
Kings has succeeded in consigning the ashes of 
Napoleon tu arresting place, narrow and solitary, 
Where there is nought but the waves to murmur 
and the winds to howl his requiem ; and, though 
the ghost of the conqueror may yet haunt the 
scenes which once quivered at his approach, these 
are times when men have not the fear of vhosts 
before their eves. Yet sometimes we are a little, 
and indeed more than a little, annoyed, by what 
we boldly eall superstition. 


rt The net ve venue, exclusive of the proauce of loans, 
paid intothe Treasury, during the three last years of the 
War, amounted to 225 millions 
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Whether or not we are satisfied with the glo- 
rious and right royal issues of our victories, one 
thing is certain-—they drained us almost to bank- 
ruptcy. No nation, however enterprising and 
prosperous, could be prepared for the sudden 
stimulus, and the subsequent and inevitable 
exhaustion, of the Pitt expenditure. The people, 
whilst their outgoings exceeded their income by 
millions annually, lived on the fatness of the 
earth. It was the age of gold, (not the golden 
age, ) and the profoundly wise plan of getting 
into debt as fast as possible, ‘‘ made silver to be 
as stones.” As the direct and certain conse- 
quence, the farmer’s beer was exchanged for the 
juice of Portugal. His daughters were metamor- 
phosed from milk-maids into ladies, and his sons 
from plough-boys into gentlemen. ‘The trades- 
man’s wife can no longer endure the smoky 
atmosphere and the ceaseless rumble of Cheap- 
side. The nonconformist in black, who is fool 
enough not to know that Orthodoxy and Bishop 
are synonyms, and who, in the good old times, 
had been passing rich with £40 a-year, is now 
poor with £100, The mechanic is seen in the 
street on a Sunday, clothed in fine linen, and ex- 
hibiting the fashions of Bond Street ; and the 
labourer, who, in days of yore, would eat barley- 
bread, is now grievously oppressed if he can be 
fed only with the finest of the wheat. Habit, in 
all the grades of society, has converted half the 
luxuries of the world into the necessaries of life. 

There isa certainclass of well-meaning patriots, 
who, as the remedy for their country 's evils, ere 
continually erying out to the poor, Eeonomize, 
economize—live as your fathers did, and you 
will yet live in plenty. This is partly true, and 
altogether foolish. We have no right to expect 
that the poor of this country should fall back 
from the stage of civilization they have reached. 
The tea-kettle and the neatly woven hose are 
now as essential to the comfort of the poor min, 
as the silver instead of the wooden spoon, and 
the bed of wool or of feathers instead of the 
mattrass of straw, to the comfort of the rich. In 
this age, when money is reckoned by millions, 
and the steam-engine is the measure of power, 
the attempt to make the modes of living, and the 
scale of expense, what they were a century or 
two ago, is an effort not merely to check, (that 
were rash enough,) but to roll far backward, the 
stream of events; and to call upon one class of 
society to recede, whilst the others are stationury 
or advancing, is, to say the least, thoughtlessly 
cruel. 

If too much has been said of this notable 
scheme, the frequency with which it is pro- 


_ pounded may be some apology for dwelling on a 
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plan which forcibly recalls to mind the celebrated 
allegory of Mrs Partington and her mop, and 
the Atlantic Ocean. The evils, the existence of 
which all deplore, lie too deep, and are too widely 
spread, to be easily brushed away. The disease 
is too serious to be eradicated by mild measures. 
We must have mercury and salivation. The 
enormous extravagance of past years has left us 
with a debt, funded and unfunded, of about 800 
millions ; and, to raise the interest of this im- 
mense sum, together with the profuse cost of our 
present government, taxes amounting to forty- 
five millions are yearly levied on the industry 
of the nation. Many efforts have been made to 
gull us into the belief that this pressure is no 
burden ; but commonsense tells us, that, if twelve 
millions of people get into debt, they will as 
certainly suffer for it as would one ; and, if other 
proof were wanting, we have but to lift up our 
eves and see, Si monumentum queris, circum- 
spice. 

The grand evil of the national debt is this--- 
it diminishes the demand for every kind of pro- 
duce which we have to export, whether that 
produce consist of cotton goods, or silks, or 
whatever it may; and, in some cases, it pre- 
vents there being any demand, when, but for its 








deadly influence, the demand would be great. | 


Here is the proof. 
coffee. 
[ can procure it from either of two islands, which 
we call A and B. A is burdened by a land tax, 
umounting to a pound an acre. B is free from 
taxation. In other respects the two islands are 
equal. If a hundred-weight of coffee grow on 
an aere of land, it is plain that I must pay a 
pound more for it at A thanat B. Consequently 
I shall take care to trade at B, where there will 
be a brisk demand; whilst at A, there being 
little demand, the poor will find it difficult or 


In England we grow no 


1 want to buy a hundred-weight of coffee. | 


two beautiful glass plates, and handed then to 
the gentlemen ; remarking (we quote from 7%, 
Globe) that they were of Birmingham manufac. 
ture, and that, but for the tax on glass, a trade 
might be carried on in this country, tn the manu. 


facture of that article, which might, ina few years, 


equal in extent the woollen or the cotton trude : 
but that at present, the Americans having no tax 
to operate against them, we were wholly unable to 
compete with them. The Right Honourable 
gentleman added, that he mentioned this as an 
illustration of the many conflicting elaims pre- 
sented by different branches of trade to a repeal 
or reduction of taxation, could government only 
afford to diminish the publie revenue ; and con- 
cluded by saying, that, when they looked at the 
beautiful workmanship of these plates, which 
were made at Birmingham, it must be matter of 
deep regret to all that the glass trade should be 
destroyed by the tax on glass. The fact speaks 
volumes. If such be the effects of taxation in 
the case of a single article---glass plates---what 
must be the direful effects of the whole pressure, 
loading, as it does, all the springs of industry, 
till they crack ! 

The most heart-rending consequence of the 
debt, is that which has been pointed out-—by 
raising the price of manufactured articles, it 
diminishes the demand; and thus deprives 
the poor man of a good market for the only 
thing he has to dispose of, i. e. his labour, 
There are, however, many other, though not 
equally oppressive, forms in which this bur- 
den is felt. ‘To some of these we now refer. 
The great evil, the enormous debt, connects 


and intertwines itself in a thousand ways with 


impossible to get employment, and will become | 


paupers, Or, if the growers at A compete with 
the growers at B, notwithstanding the tax, their 
profits will be diminished by just the amount of 
the tax they pay; and the profits of the grower 
being very small, the wages of the labourer will 
be very low. Further, if we suppuse the tax to 
be so high that the coffee growers of A cannot 
in any way compete with the coffee growers of 
B, they will lose their trade in coffee altogether. 

Another example. A merchant from Turkey 
wants to buy some glass plates. In England there 
is an enormous tax on glass---in America, none: so 
that were the English to sell glass plates at the 
same price as the Americans, they would lose 
money by the trade. The plain consequence is, 
that the Americans carry away all the trade, and 
the poor of England are left without employ- 
ment. 

In May 1835, a deputation waited upon the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, praying 
for a removal of the window-tax. The gentle- 
men composing the deputation were received 
with great courtesy, and treated with the 
utmost frankness. When they were about to 
leave, the Chancellor took out, from a secretaire, 


our national movements; and is, in fact, the 
secret of most of those grievances which press 
upon particular portions of the community, and 
which the parties suffering them are striving to 
remove, not by removing the cause, but by throw- 
ing their share of the burden upon their neigh- 
bours. ‘ Wise men,” says Burke, ‘ will apply 
their remedies to the causes of evil, which are 


_ permanent ; not to the occasional organs by which 


they act, and the transitory modes in which they 
appear.’ We give two or three examples. 
The farmers, we are told, are going to ruin. The 


| Marquisof Chandos may be right in his facts, though 





childish in the conelusions he draws from them. 
The agriculturalist must look about him for some 
better guides than those he has hitherto trusted. 
A change in the county rates---the removal of the 
duty from spring carts, that their owners may 
ride tax-free to poverty---the repeal of the malt 
tax even, were there the least hope of securing 
it—are these the straws to buoy up a drowning 
man? Or can it be expected that a bread-tax, 
more effective than the present one, should be 
imposed, either by the government buying up the 
surplus corn, and bonding it, or by any equally 
Quixotic and cruel, though perhaps well meant 
scheme? It were better the noble Marquis 
should at once levy a poll tax upon the manu- 
facturers, and give it to his tenants. Farmers, 
you must find the means of producing corn at 
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shout the same price as that for which it can be 
brought into the English market, from the Con- 
tinent—or, you must cease to grow it. The 
attempt to force prices is vain. You have found 
it so to your cost ; and if you persist in it, you 
will bring yourselves and your children to beg- 
gary. And what hinders you from competing 
with the farmers of Poland? Has any tiller of 
the soil better land than you, or can any till it 
« well? You promptly and proudly, and, it 
is hoped, gratefully answer, No. The cause 
of your difficulties, and those of the manu- 
facturer, is one and the same---the enormous 
amount of taxation. You live on island A; 
and, if you could compel the manufacturers 
to give you a highly taxed price for your 
corn, you would only ruin them and your- 
selves together. The certain, the inevitable 
consequences would be these—the manufacturers 
would lese the foreign markets, their workmen 
would be thrown out of employment, pauperism 
would be indefinitely increased, discontent would 
be aggravated, revolution would ensue—a revo- 
lution in which (to say nothing of its bloody 
horrors) all parties would suffer heavily, and the 
poor most. 

The poor :—the mention of them reminds us 
of the poor-law amendment act. That the sys- 
tem which it supersedes was a rotten system--- 
ruinous to the purse of the rich man and the 
character of the poor man---is undeniable. In 
the parish in which this is written, the number 
of inhabitants is about 4000 ; the amount of the 
poor-rates has been much more than £4000 per 
annum, A man whose family would entitle him to 
12s, per week from the parish, would earn perhaps 
10s. 6d., and the additional 1s. 6d. would be given 
him by the overseer ; or, if he earned 9s., the over- 
seer would supply him with 3s. To complain that, 
under such a system, men did not love work, is 
absurd. They must be more than angels if they 
did. The system was a bounty upon idleness, and 
a large one too. It was severely oppressive and 
cruelly tempting to the conscientious man, and 
most lenient to the most unprincipled. 
have been the victims of this system, and are to 
be pitied rather than blamed. Now, surely any 
ineasure which shall deprive them, and deprive 
them at once, of that relief, which, however in- 
judiciously distributed, has been very large in 
amount, and which, if enjoyed by the great 
pauper, would be called a vested interest, ought 
to have been preceded by the most strenuous 
“orts to place the poor man in that condition 
‘1 Which he can make the best of his labour. 
First, remove all needless restrictions upon in- 
dustry, and then tell the poor they must live by 
= sweat of their brow. Mr Bulwer asserts 
‘at it may be shewn, by indisputable calcula- 
tons, that every working man is now taxed to 
the amount of one-third of his weekly wages. 
: lerey, hay, justice, required reform here first ; 
a afterwards the old r-laws, for aught 
ne would have heeded, might have 

‘ven to the flames. What ought to 
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The poor | 





have been effected before, yet remains to be | 
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accomplished ; namely, the removal from industry 
of that dreadful pressure which is the cause of 
pauperism. ‘ Wise men will apply their reme- 
dies to the causes of evil.” 

Whilst some are looking to the protection of 
agriculture, and others to the change in the 
poor-laws, to save us from increasing distress, a 
third class would seem to hope for that salvation 
from a diminution in the expenses of govern- 
ment. Any saving of this kind which could be 
effected by the most economical arrangements, 
would be far less, in proportion to the whole 
burden we at present sustain, than is imagined 
by the great majority of those who cry out 
against pensions and jobs. But such saving 
is not for that reason to be neglected. Now, 
then, for some items—the reader bearing in mind 
that they are but two or three instances selected 
from the budget which might be produced ; and, 
first, we point to the mere hangers on—the crowd 
of satellites, who receive much and do nothing. 
The writer would refer, with that respect which 
is due to their rank, to the individuals on whom 
his eye is now fixed ; but he pays taxes, and has 
a constitutional and unquestioned right to inquire 
into the manner in which these taxes are ex- 
pended. Moreover, he sees around him thousands 
earning but a scanty pittance, who are taxed to 
the amount of one-third of their weekly wages ; 
and he is disposed to ask how much is paid yearly 
from those taxes to the Duke of Cumberland, 
And could he reach the ear of that Duke, by 
courtesy illustrious, he would remind the Duke 
that he has no divine right to what he draws 
from the pockets of the people of England. Ez 
uno disce omnes. The cry will be raised of Re- 
volutionist—Jacobin. The watchwords of party 
will be eagerly repeated by the sycophants who 
ure ever ready to charge the people with want 
of due reverence for the powers that be. The 
charge is calumny. Wealth and rank are not 
underrated in England; neither is there any 
country under heaven in which the truly patrio- 
tic nobleman or prince is so much esteemed 
and beloved as here. But genuine loyalty con- 
sists not in flattery, nor in slavish submission ; 
and it would be no compliment to the great 
to suppose them honoured, or pleased, by the 
abject homage of men who could be blind to the 
wants or deaf to the cries of the poor. Daniel 
was the most loyal subject of whom Babylon’s 
proud king could boast, and his loyalty was best 
proved when, perhaps, least valued :—“ Where- 
fore, O king, let my counsel be acceptable to 
thee, and break off thy sins by righteousness, and 
thine iniquities by shewing mercy to the poor, if 
it may be a lengthening of thy tranquillity.” 
We pass to other items. More than £50,000 
a-year, it seems, (thanks to Mr Pease for the dis- 
closure,) is paid to ex-Chancellors ;* and how 

* Every man of delicate feeling will appreciate and 
do homage to the sensitiveness of Lord Brougham, in 
preferring to petition a Tory for employment, rather than 
receive, without employment, a salary which circum- 
stances would not permit him to abandon. If we mis- 


take not, more than one of the Grey ministry have retired 
without the pensions to which the law entitles them. 
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much to ex-ministers of every grade, we of the 
eulgus cannot exactly discover. Further, “ for 
the year ending January 1827, the cost of collect- 
ing the revenue was more than four millions ; 
and another million three hundred and fifty-one 
thousand was extracted fromthe amount collected 
before it reached the Treasury.” A great body 
of troops is kept in Ireland, to uphold that curse 
to the country, and scandal to Christendom, the 
Irish Church. We have an established religion 
in Canada, and it is the Catholie religion ; and 
an establishment of like faith and order on the 
island of Malta. 
blishment in New South Wales; and, as stated 
in this Mavazine a few months since, it costs John 
Bull more than £18,000 a-year. We have to 
maintain troops in the island of Corfu—and who, 
save the foreign secretaries, knows in how many 
more islands and places ?>—just to keep in order 
possessions which we must, sooner or later, fight 
to retain, and Jose after all. The question, how- 
ever, of foreign policy is far too wide and dis- 
putable for our present purpose. Now, why 
must these and similar expenses still be borne ? 
Why, for instance, are five millions of money to 
be paid every year for collecting the revenue, the 
greater part of which sum (of course not the 
whole) is sheer lossto the nation? Just because 
the interest of the debt must be raised. And 
why are the other items not to be reduced ? 
What is the great argument by which Mr Hume 
has been assailed ? What but the foolish ery of 
“ cheese-parings and candle-ends?” That is 
to say, the people are taxed so heavily that it is 
not worth while to save them a few thousands of 
pounds. Wise men will apply their remedies 
to the causes of evils.” 

The foregoing observations are designed to 
exhibit, by no means a complete detail, but some 
specimens only of the multifarious ways in which, 
directly and indirectly, that vast ineubus, the 
debt, is pressing down the nation on which it 
has too long rested. But, however imperfect 
the evidence presented, compared with what might 
be adduced, it has, perhaps, been sufficient to 
awaken the inquiry, Can this incubus be re- 
moved? We confidently answer, Yes. 

There are, of course, no means, excepting a 
valuation, carefully made, of ascertaining exactly 
the worth of the property, of all kinds, in the 
United Kingdom. An estimate of Mr Pitt’s 
wold Jead us to fix upon about two thousand 
three hundred millions sterling as its total value. 
Suppose two thousand millions. There can be 
no impossibility in paying, out of this sum, seven 
hundred and fifty or eight hundred millions. The 
nation is far from insolvency, and can, therefore, 
make good its pledges. Let all property be 
valued, and the assessment made, amounting to 
one-fourth or more, as may be found necessary, 
of every man’s possessions. This would not be 
spoliation, but merely the discharge of a debt, or 
rather of a mortgage, upon which now a high 


rate of interest is paid. No man would be a_ 


We have, too, a religious esta- 
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tradesman is possessed of £8009. The interes 


of this amounts, say to £300, which is his incyy 


Of this sum, one-fourth is required for taxes 


which are levied to defray the interest of {}, 
national debt. For instance, he pays about 2s. 6d. 
tax for every pound of tea he consumes; for eye,. 
pound of sugar, 2d.; for every bottle of wine, per. 
haps Is.; and so on, for almost every article }, 
uses. Instead of paying £75 per annum in ¢)), 
form, suppose him to pay at once £2000 ; or, 5, 
other words, to pay off his mortgage, and to he he 
longer called upon for the interest. Should im 
one yet doubt the practicability of this scheme. }, 
is referred to a very able and useful article jy ¢), 
Edinburgh Review, from which we make the {9}. 
lowing extract :—* Supposing, however, that } 
were to be otherwise,” (7. @. that the abolitiny ,: 
monopolies did not suffice,) “ still our conditio, 
would not be desperate. It would still be in +h, 
power of government---and, in order to guard 
avainst the possibility of danger,sound policy would 
suggest that they should early avail themselye 
of that power---to discharge a part of the nation! 
debt. We do not mean to say that this is ever 
likely to be done by the operose jugylery of sink. 
inz-funds ; and we do not presume to insinuate 
that any Ministry will be found profligate enough 
to attempt to lessen the national debt, by depriv- 
ing the public creditors of any part of th ‘ir just 
claims ; but we do say that, if we are so disposed, 
the means are completely in our power, of making 
a bona fide payment of the whole, or any given 
portion of the public debt ; and of thus relieving 
the country, in a proportionate degree, of the 
immense taxation required to defray the interest.’ 
Since Mr Pitt’s death, property has failen 
greatly in nominal value; in amount, there ca 
be littie doubt of its having greatly increased. 
We shall scarcely, therefore, exaggerate, in esti. 
mating the wealth of the United Kingdom 4 
two thousand millions ;—Coiquhoun’s estimate 


t 


four thousand. Let an assessment be made whic! 
shall produce five hundred millions, i.e. an asses= 
ment of one-fourth, or one-sixth, or one-eight! 
of the whole, or such other proportion as may h 
found requisite. Abouteight hundred millionseon- 
sist of funded property; and the assessment we! Id 
be made ina few hours. In assessing the remain- 
der, great, very great, but by no means insu? 
mountable, difficulties would be met with. The 
exigency of the case requires that they be encoul- 
tered, and the income-tax has proved that they 
may be overcome. Five hundred millions of the 
debt would thus be discharged ; and the eve 
would be more honourable to England than all her 
victories, and shine brichter in the page of het 
renown. Some stagnation of trade would, pre 
bably, be the immediate result of so convulsive 
an effort, or rather would aceompany it, to be 
followed, however, by a certain and speedy 
revival. Britain—now, bythe skill of her artisaDs 
and the enterprise of her merchants, outstripp!% 
all competitors—would then be without 4 rival, 
and would become the workshop of the world 


penny the poorer for the transfer. Let us see | The two great classes of the population—the 


how it would affect an individual. 


A retired | manufacturers (we place them first because 
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would nolongercome into real or fancied collision. 
The wretched and portentous jealousy, now 
brooding and increasing between the rich and 
the poor, would be swept away ; and, by the 
blessing of Almighty God---whose blessing we 
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number is greatest) and the agrieulturalists— | To those who know nothing of the funds, that 


may then most expect, when we care for the | 


needy---internal peace and sure prosperity 
vould crown this queen among the nations. But 


in the 3 per cents. 


should the task of financial regeneration---con- | 


fessedly difficult, but required by sound policy 
and humanity---be neglected, we venture to 
foretell consequences which every good man 
must depreeate. The English farmer will still 
grope ouward in a useless and almost hopeless 
struggle with the corn growers of Poland ; 
whilst a few worthies of the Sadler school will 
still recommend him, as the panacea for all poli- 
tical ills, to waste his strength upon soils yet 
less productive than those upon which he finds 
himself fast sinking towards bankruptcy and 
starvation, The manufacturer will every day be 
competing under less favourable circumstances 
with the foreigner, whose skill and enterprise 
have been provoked, almost forced, into activity, 
hy the highly-taxed prices we are insanely 
attempting to maintain. Already it appears, by 
the statements of Ebenezer Elliott and others, 
that Shetheld is fast losing her long-vaunted 
pre-eminence ; and, in some of the finest articles 
of steel fabric, France, with her high-priced iron 
and her half-developed industry, is superseding 
England in the foreign market. In the year 
1832. the declared value of the various articles 
of British produce exported into France, was 
only £674,791, being less than our exports to 
Turkey, and only between a third and a fourth 
part of our exports to Italy. The odds are 
fearfully against us; and, as the manufacturing 
spirit we are creating and cherishing in other 


rountries, inereases, they will become more fear- 
huly against us. The wants and complaints of 
Enclish operatives will increase instead of di- 


witishing., The distrust and jealousy, now too 
clearly to be discerned amongst the different 
Classes of society, will grow into hatre ; till at 
leneth England, which has been mercifully pre- 
-erved from enemies from without, becomes the 


-/ 


ue of intestine violence, and, amidst some ter- 
rible convulsion, the sun of her glory sets for ever. 
As the means of avoiding these evils, and 
‘ecuring those advantages, we have pointed toa 
ceneral assessment of the property of the king- 
‘om. This, it is supposed, would leave a debt of 
about 300 millions to be paid off gradually ; unless 
other resources than those already explained can 
he tiade available. We propose now to inquire 
Whether such resources do not exist ; wishing it, 
however, to be observed, that, if what follows 
“ppear to any of our readers in part or alto- 
ether fallacious, still, what goes before is not 
affected by such fallacy. We have two particu- 
lars in view—the nature of funded property, 
aud the nature and amount of church property. 
l'o those who know anything of the funds, the 
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explanation cannot be presented in a form too 
simple. Let us suppose you, then, reader, thus 
uninformed. Some friend leaves you £90 ; and, 
as the best mode, all things considered, of dis- 
posing of it, you put it inthe funds. You would 
obtain just now for this £90, what is called £100 
At another time—that is, 
when the market is lower—yon might obtain it 
for £85, or less ; or, when the market is higher, 
you might be compelled to give £95, or more. 
We suppose, then, you have thus laid out your 
£90, and you may imagine yourself to have a 
slip of paper, on which is written, “ £100, for 
which £3 interest is to be paid yearly.” Now, 
respecting thir £100 stock, as it is called, there 
are four things to be noticed:—Ist, You can 
always claim £3 a-year interest ; 2d, You cannot 
compel the government to pay you back the prin- 
cipal, if you want it ; 3d, You can, however, sell 
this stock; and, if themarket be higher than when 
you bought it, you will gain the difference of 
price; if lower, you will lose it ; but, 4th, Jf ever 
the government say they will get out of your debt, 
you have a claim for not £90, but £100. The 
reasonis this:—In the time ofwar, there must be 
some, there may be great risk in lending money 
tothe government. That government may be 
conquered and destroyed, and then, of course, 
it cannot pay its debts. The people, therefore, 
whenasked to lend money for the war, say—No ; 
we may lose it all, and we will not lend it ata 
risk, unless, in case you, a8 a government, are 
successful, you give us more than you borrowed ; 
that is, give us something for lending it at a time 
of considerable jeopardy. Ifthe parties now hold- 
ing funded property were the very parties who 
lent it on such conditions as those explained 
above, there could be no question as to the jus- 
tice of giving them, if the debt were paid, £100 
sterling for every £100 stock. But those who 
lent it are dead. The funds have been trans- 
ferred again and again. The sole reason why 
the great body of creditors keep their money in 
the funds, is this—that they find it the most 
convenient mode of getting quite as much in- 
terest as they can with certainty obtain by any 
investment; so that, were all difference between 
the real and nominal amount to cease, there 
would be just as much money in the funds as at 
present. No man keeps it there with the 
least expectation of gaining 10 per cent., or any 
other centage, in case of the national debt being 
paid ; and, indeed, it is highly probable that by 
far the greater part of the claimants do not at 
all understand the distinction we have been 
labouring to explain ; and, of those who do, it 
is likely that few indeed could have the con- 
science to wish, in case of payment being made, 
for more than the maximum price which the funds 
have reached since the stock they hold was pur- 
chased. These hints are thrown out, confess- 
edly, with some trepidation. We would suggest 
the query, whether it would be equitable to tax 
the other parts of the community for the pur- 


pose of giving to the fundholders £100 sterling 
2A 
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for every £100 stock : when it is notorious that 
the great bulk of them have invested their money 
in the funds, not with the view of obtaining a 
little additional interest, by submitting to some 
risk, but for just an opposite reason—viz. that 
thev believed it the safest, as well as in other 
respects the most eligible investment. If, as 
we feel scarcely a doubt, it would satisfy the 
claimants themselves— (and we have been at the 
pains to inquire of some of them )—if also it 
would best. all things considered, meet the re- 
quirements of equity, to discharge the actual 
rither than the deht—to pay the 
principal for which interest is now paid, and 
not that fietitious principeal which at present 
is of no whatever to the 
then a considerable sum (say eight per cent. on 
the whole amount) saved to the 
nation; and seventy millions would be at once 
deducted from the nominal debt, assuming 800 
millions as the total of the debt. We would 
he understood te have put the case hypotheti- 
cally. If. after all, it be inconsistent with jus- 
tice. or with the most rigid honour, to compel 
the national creditor to aceept of any payment 
short of the full nominal amount---if neither the 
ordinary rules of rectitude, ner that high maxim 


apparent 


service holder— 


would he 


of national equity, as well as pohey, dea suprema 
sulus populi, will justify such com pulsion---then, 
by all means, let it be abandoned, at whatever 
sacrifice ; and let us try what can be done Ly the 
voluntary prinei] le. Suppose, then, the govern- 
ment to make an offer of payment advantageous 
to the creditor, 7. ¢. to offertwo or three per cent. 
beyond the marketable price (not, of 
taking the price as raise d bythe expectation of pav- 
ment ;) suppose, further, it be distinctly avowed 


COUrse, 


that terms so advantageous will not be offered 
after a certain day— the whole hody of fund- 
holders would probably close with the offer. But 
if any refused to do so, the interest must still he 
No Injustice 


paid them as betore. would, of 


course, be done to them, and slight advantage 
would be given to the parties who accepted pay- 
ment. by this scheme, it is evident a large sav- 
ing would be effected; though, perhaps, net quite 


so large aus by the compulsory plan. 


Wecomenow tothegua stovervatissima—W hat 
must be done with the Church 2 And, particularly, 
we have to consider this inquiry in its connexion 
with the pullie debt. Whatever property the 
bE piscopalians 
private endowments, we have now no concern 
with. The subsequent remarks apply only to 
that which they derive from the State. It is 
quite needless to enter into the inquiry, whether 
Parliament has the right of appropriating that 
property to any purposes it sees fit. Common- 
sense tells us that the legisloture he - just the same 
control over the revenues of the Church as over 
the army and navy estimates: 


ana, if Common- 


sense did not suffice, the glorious decision of the 


House of ( ommonhs, tow hieh, “as cood subjects, of 


© We coufine ourselves to the by iscopalian Establish- 
ment, for several reasons, with which it is not necessary 
to tronble the render. 


’ 


of this hinydom hold in virtue of 








ON THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


course we must bow with deference. has placed 
the matter beyond dispute. The estimated ne 
revenue of the English Church is about four mil. 
lions; and the property producing this revenye 
can scarcely be computed at less than 100 millions. 
To this sum the Irish revenues are to be addee 
It is sufficient, however, for our present Purpose 
to assume 100 millions as the whole amount 
dhis immense sum is now appropriated to one 
amongst many sects—yes, in spite of the theology 
and etymology of an Archbishop, a sect ; and 4 
sect too which embraces less than a moiety of 
the people of Great Britain, and of the people 
of Treland but a tithe. The Dissenters of this 
wnd the Catholics of the sister country, will soon 
unite ; and, united, they will 
in the demand, urged in the name of the poor 
and of everything just and that this 
grasping sect be made to disgorge its ill-used 
hooty ; and the revenues now, under the guise 
of religion, misapplied to the support of the 
younger branches of the aristocracy, will flow, 
aus the incumbents die off, into the Wing's tres. 
sury. Hooker* assures us, that, in his diy, no 
one order of subjects whatsoever within this land, 
hare the seventh part of thet proportion which 
the clergy bare, in the burdens of the common- 
wealth. No revenue of the crown, he says, like 
unto it, either for certainty or for greatness, 
llow far it may be just, or, st all events, merciful, 
to revive those palmy days of the Chureh, by 
taxing the pre sent holders of church property 


prove irresistible 


sacred, 


seven times as heavily as any other portion of his 
Majesty's liege subjects, we do not presume to de- 
Much less will we venture to decide 
not the arrears of this 
texation (by some mesons or other, it is plein the 


termine. 
whether or sevenfold 
clergy have shifted the burden from their shoul 
hut 
fur distant when the people—two thirds of whom 


ders) can be recovered ; the time cannot be 
at least (we include Lreland) ure Dissenters—will 
claim to have, and willhave, the immense masses 
ot property now burned in the Establish nt, hut 
which belong to all, applied, not to the support 
of Lord Bishops and Prebendaries, but to the 
peyment of their own debts. Let not Episcopa- 
The change will be a benetit to 
The only 
parties suflering from it, will be those to whem 
the Church has too long been fine plunder ; ft 
what can be more notorious than that, in nineteel 
cases out of twenty, it is interest, and not the 
choice of the people, or the worth of the parse, 
or the wisdom of the bishop or anybody else, 
that places the incumbent in the situation he fills, 
and continues to fill. till the same interest, and 
that only, assigns him some more lucrative post. 


lians tremble. 
them, both os to money end religion. 


But now, Episcopalians, tor the proof that, if all 
the money possessed by your Church were thrown 
into the covers of the ChanecHorot the Exchequer, 
you would be gainers. You sometimes assule 
that you are hali the people of England; and often, 
and withtruth, assume that the wealth of the king- 
domis in your hands. Of course, then, you pay & 
“reat proportion of the taxes ; and anything 
* Ec. Pol. bk. 7, near the end. 




















which diminishes taxation, gives you special re- 
lief. Suppese, then, that four millions a-vear, 
which are now squandered by your Chureh, be 
appropriated to civil purposes. Perhaps you will 
ailow that at least two millions of taxes, which 
vou, members of the Establishment, now pay, 
would then be paid for you. And can you se- 
riovsly doubt that yeu might fairly pocket at 
least one of these two millions; and with the 
other provide yourselves and your children with 
religious instruction, far better in kind and more 
bountiful in quantity than that which is now 
doled out to you, and for whieh four millions an- 
nually are paid? Look to your own curates, by 
way of example—your working clergy, 
them men of whom your Church, in her present 
state, is not worthy—or, if you will deien to do 
so, look to Dissenters ; and again you are asked, 
whether, by the proposed change, you woud yot 
vain far more in reliet from taxation, than you 
vould tind it necessary to raise for upholding a 
truly eflicient system of religious instruction ? 
Do not be terrified by the ery that religion is in 
eopardy. The ery is a libel upon yourselves, 
and a gross one too ; or it isa damning proof of 
the an Establishment. 
boldlyat the ease. It isthis:—The Establishment, 
say its advocates, embraces within its limits the 
greater part of the people, and literally all, or, 
to speak most modestly, very nearly all, the 
property and intelligence nation; and 
Jesus Christ lias said— If any man love father 


worthlessness of Look 


? 1 
of the 


or mothe Fr, OF wife, or lands or huwses, more thi: it 
But the nume 
the rich, the enlightened members of the t.-t 


me, he is not worthy of me.” 


filiw 


ih- 
lishment, it seems, if not compelled to uphold the 


7 


religion, would at once let it die 


terests OF 


rwant of support. Take away the Establi-! 


it, and there wou!d be no more piety. Phen, 

t sort of Christianity has the Establishment 
taught them ? 

We have wandered from our point, whieh was 

rshew that the Church would supply one hin 

dred millions of money towards the accon lish 

ment of that work of justice and mere ‘; the pay- 


“the public debt. 
ast, 


payment, 


Fifty millions more, 
might, probably, by an equitable mode 
subtracted from the 
G50 to be 


immense 


he nominal 


wint—leaving millions hy other 
provided for. Of this 
eo stppose S00 millions to be raised yy 
~Inent on all the property of the kingdom ; 

(the remaining 150 millions to be gradu: lly 
reduced. 


’ 
lis SUIT, 


one 


‘ 


We are unwilling to quit the subject, without 
‘ord or two addressed to both the two great 
“ses inte which the nation the 
nd the poor. And, first, to the rich. People 

‘ho are well off are prone to deprecate any 
‘ive; and you will, very naturally, feel some 
iwilllngness to venture on a scheme so radici] 
*tiot now proposed. But do not delude your- 


‘ 


is divided— 


“ves. The change must come. It is for you 
t deci, bs a P ° 

' Geeide whether it is to be accomplished peace- 
ely or by force. Your property is mortzayed 
0 | 


‘¢ State, to (say) one fourth of its amount 5 


many of 
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and because it is so, The millions of the poor are 
Labour is over abundant; and the 
operatis eis compelled to beg, and often to crincre 


suffering. 
that he may have the privilege of working for 
hire. Remember the glass plates. 
pect this state of things to be quietly submitted 
to, not that vou may retain your property, (this 
ho one proposes to touch,) but that you may 
debt? Patriotism, 
manity, appeal te you—their ery 1s, 


Can you ex- 


justice, and hu- 
Undo the 


Step forward and respond to 


remain in 


heavy burdens.” 


: ay - : nn 
that ery; and the relief, which will otherwise 


ere long be ale Tih: nded visa right. and, if not con- 


ceded, obtained by violence, will now be grate- 
fully accepted asa boon. Remember, we repeat 


| Or, 


it, the class pli tes: and shew meres to the 


And, finally, a little advice to the operatives 


of all classes. The writer has watehed with 
much attention the eon leive effort whieh. in 
dit erent parts at the country. vou have mad 


to secure for yourselves and your children plenty 
of labour, and for vour labour a fair reward. 
Your struggles, hitherto, have been fitful. There 
has been no approach to unity, aud, indeed, little 
to harmony, in the plans you have formed, and 
end to the 


sought to promote, for putting an 


existing state of things—that state of things, we 
mean, under which labour is a drug in the market 
end the labourer at the merey of his employer, 
Some of you want the poor law bill repealed ; 
cloves. 


others petition for a duty on French 


} 


The silk weaver deel: ims ais ainst a free trade in 
silk : the manufacturers ery, Away with the 
bread-tax: the avrriculturalists shout, “Corn laws 


and prosperity, open ports and ruin.” Your 
pravers to the lecislat ‘coming but from a 
few. are slivht “ls oor, b ly contra lictor one 
pret tion silences another. It is certau I; he 
part of sound policy to fix upon some mea of 


relief, whieh you ean all agree to ask and then 
nothing on earth can resist your wishes. Now, 
the means we h painte ad out ly i 
ehormous taxation Is the very piliar and ground 
of all the grievances you ¢ 7 Ih ©) (| thie 
evils vou suffer. Be you silk weavers, o1 rl 
cultural labourers, or cutlers, or cotton 
turers---live you in Yorkshire, or Birming! 


or Spitaltields, or Scotland, or Cornwall, or [re 
land, or in whatever part ol the King’s don 

you mm tv---still, as Lord John Ri 
the national debt. \! ' 
when your wages will scarcely buy bread for your 
children, think of the glass yp)! 


you are out of work, think 


the vreat evil is 


ates. Always, w! 

about the glass plotes, 
erent distress amonyst 
your brother operatives in any part of the king 


Always, when you hear aft 


dom, remember the glass plates ; and, as the re- 
sult of all, pour into the House of Commons 
petitions, having some such prayer as the follow- 


Inge :--- 
THE PETITION ov &c. 
Sheweth, 


That your petitioners are, for the most part, 
workmen, who earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow, and have nothing to depend upon 
but their labour. 


2A 
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300 THE WIDOW’S SON. 


That it is of the utmost importance to your | 
petitioners that they should be taxed as lightly | 
as possible; and yet, as they learn from one of | 
their legislators, and a member of your Honour- 
able House, (Mr Bulwer,) every working man is 
taxed to the amount of one third of his weekly 
wages. 

That it is necessary to the comfort and even 
the subsistence of your petitioners and their | 
children, that the markets be open for the pro- 
duce of their industry; and yet, as they learn | 
from the high authority of the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer, the enormous amount of taxation is | 
shutting the markets against them, and prevent- 
ing Englishmen altogether from manufacturing | 
some articles, which, otherwise, they might ex- | 
port toa very large amount ; cs, for instance, the | 
article of glass plates. | 


The petition further sheweth, that, by the con. 
sent of all parties, a most radical measure has 
lately passed your Honourable House, altering th. 
rate and mode of allowance to the unemployed 
poor, and based upon the principle that man is ty 
live by his labour. 

Your petitioners, therefore, present to your 
Honourable House the c:y of the poor---they im. 
plore you to give fair scope to their labour, by 
undoing the heavy burdens they now bear. They 
pray that the intolerable weight which the public 
debt now imposes upon the springs of industry, 
may be taken off ; and they venture to represent 
to your Honourable House, that this great bless. 
ing might be conferred upon the poor without 
the loss of a penny to anybody, 

W. Rosinsoy, 





THE WIDOW’S SON. 


A TITHE-MURDER IN IRELAND. 


BY NORAH HAMPDEN.* 


“« Let me give you achapter from the tithe-system in Ireland. On Saturday week, 4 widow's son, who supported his mother, three 
sisters, and an idiot brother, by his daily labour, went out to earn the wages which were to support them during the week ; and was brought 
home a blood stained corpse. This is no picture of the imagination—it is areality. The poor wicow has since gone mad—screaming through. 


wut the country.”"=—Speech of Mr O'Connell in an English town. 


THERE came three weeping beggar girls 
Into the village-street— 

Their tatters did not cover them, 
No shoes were on their feet. 


Young were they all, but thin and palem 
The day was bitter cold, 

And the wind did scatter cruelly 
Their rags so slight and old. 


They said that hunger pinched them sorea= 
It needed but to view 

Their hollow, pale, and faded cheeks, 
To know their words were true. 


They said that oft, from day to day, 
No food had they to eat; 

No roof to cover them from rain, 
And wind, and snow, and sleet. 


But they must wander here and there, 
Lingering day by day; 

And pick what scattered scraps they might, 
Their hunger to allay. 


And one relieved them—and he asked 
Their story sad to know ; 

And how it came that they were brought 
To such excess of wo. 


And then they said, *twas nothing strange— 
Phat there were many more, 

Hundreds and thousands, who had starved, 
Like them, for years before. 


ee 


ee - 





@ The above verses have been transmitted to us by a talented 
and (we believe) very young lady ; who has, it is to be feared, been 
corrupted in her loyalty to the State Church, by the honied tongue 
of that arch.desaver, Danie} O'Connell. On his late mischievous 


progress through England, Mr O'Connell seems to have been the 
very 





“ Boy for bewitching *em,’’ 


If such be the state of feeling excited among ba i 

the sufferings of the Irish people through the Siammuse tate Chmone 
we can only predict that, if justice be denied now, the next pera. 
tion will have it with vengeance.—£. 7, 4, , ee 





But I will write their tale, as they 
Did tell it, line for line ; 

It is too sad, too true, to need 
One added word of mine. 





Our father died long years ago, 
And we are sisters three ; 

Our widow’d mother still was left, 
But old and poor was she. 


‘“ And all around were poor like us— 
We could get no employ ; 

We have a brother, too, to feed, 
A helpless idiot boy. 


“ Another brother we had once— 
But bitter tears run o’er 

Our wasted cheeks at thought of him; 
For he is now no more! 


‘* He laboured hard and anxiously, 
Early and late, to earn 

A scanty pittance, which he brought 
To us, on his return, 


And what he gained, bought food for_us, 
The helpless boy, and mother ; 

’T was little—but "twas all we had, 
Those wages of our brother. 


** And he had not poor rags enough 
Scantly to cover hin, 

And pinching cold and scorching heat 
Pierced each half-naked limb. 


“‘ Sparely and hardly was he fed: 
Our meal for one was small, 

And ye may guess, "twas but a taste 
Divided ’mong us all. 


“ Yet he, the only one of us 
Who could obtain employ, 
Worked for his mother, sisters too, 
And that poor idiot boy. 
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«< Though scantly fed, and clad in rags, 
He never did complain ; 

But, after his long day of toil, 
Came smiling home again. 


“ Many had thought us wretched then, 
Who safe in England dwell ; 

But that was comfort to the times 
Which afterwards befel. 


“ One morn, our brother had gone forth, 
As day began to break, 

To earn the wages which he knew 
Must feed us all the week. 


“ He went—but, long before the time 
His day’s work should be o’er, 

We saw a crowd come slowly on 
Towards our cabin door. 


‘¢ They drew a-near ; and, as we looked, 
My mother sadly said— 

‘ Alas! the tithe-men have been out— 
There’s some one carried dead '” 


“ And, as we still looked out, they came, 
Bearing a lifeless load, 

And close beside our threshold stood, 
All weeping, in the road. 


“ And then, our very hearts’ blood ran 
Like ice—it went so chill; 

For then we knew whose guiltless blood 
Bad men had dared to spill. 


“* My poor old mother rushed to look 
Upon the murder’d one, 

And sure a just God heard her shriek, 
‘ Murder !—my son—my son!’ 


“**Twas he, indeed, who us had left 
In glee, not long before, 

And now his bloody corse lay cold 
Beside his mother’s door ! 


“ And she, so cruelly bereft 
Of her poor guiltless child, 
Went raving mad with agony, 

And now is wandering wild. 


“ They turned us trom our cabin next ; 
For he was gone who paid, 

And they who had the will, had not 
The power our woes to aid. 


“ And when the tears would let us speak, 
And we did ask the cause 

Which thus had reft and ruined us, 
They answered us—‘ The laws.’ 


“ And when we asked again, what law 
The innocent might slay ¢ 

They told us that he had refused 
The tithe-money to pay. 


“ But then, we said, the tithe-money 
Is to the parson given, 
And it can never be that he 
Through bloodshed thus hath striven ? 


‘“€ Can men whose only task it is 

. To do God's holy will, 

Dare, or desire, for earthly wealth, 
Their brother's blood to spill ? 


“ Can they discourse so learnedly 
Against each deadly sin, 





Yet be among the foremost who 
Such deeds as this begin ? 


‘¢ Can they who say they pity us 
‘ Poor Catholics,’ and know 

A better creed than we are taught— 
Can they such passions shew ? 


«“ They tell us their religion bids 
Them read with ceaseless care 

The word of God—do they then find 
MURDER ordained there ? 


‘‘ Do they there read that bloodshed is 
Acceptable to Him 

Who formed our frames as well as theirs, 
And shaped each infant limb ? 


“ Do they read there that murder, theft, 
Oppression, tyranny, 

Are the right guides into the path 
Of blest eternity ” 


* Do they read there, that we are made 
Of baser earth than they, 

And that, above our doomed heads, 
Their iron rod may sway ? 


“ Do they read ‘here that some may roll 
And riot in excess, 

Wrung from the misery of those 
Whom they do curse—not bless ¢ 


“ Do they read there that poor and old 
This grandeur must supply ; 

And, starving, yield their toil-earned pence, 
Or, in refusing, die ¢ 


“* Did He in whose blasphemed name 
Such bloody deeds are done, 

Order His ministers to rob 
And slay the widow’s son ? 


“Did He not rather, when He saw 
A mother at the tomb 

Of her dead child, restore him thence, 
In life, and youth, and bloom ? 


“‘ They cannot give back life like Him; 
But they may surely feel, 

That He ne’er took it thus away 
With famine, fire, and steel. 


“ His blessed words, which these strange priests 
Talk of, but practise never, 

Bid them be charitable, kind, 
Gentle, and loving ever. 


“Oh ! is it not most strange, to find 
Men, boasting sanctity, 

Thus turn the very word of God, 
Into a mockery ¢ 


* And yet they marvel that we cling 
Unto our fathers’ creed, 

And shun the ministers who such 
Inhuman lessons read ! 


“« But we beneath this priestly scourge 
For weary years have bent ; 

And sure, ere long, by God or man, 
The fetters will be rent! 


* We may bave sunk to early graves 
With our poor wandering mother ; 
But, soon or late, vengeance must reach 
Those murderers of our brother !” 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Must we conclude that there is not at present 
the making of a good book in their Lordships 
House, or does the fault lie with the author + 
His “ Recollections of the Commons” was a plea- 
sant and readable buok ; and the fair inference 
here is, the of material—the 
attractive metal to We . the 
writer may escape the consequences of ua preme- 
ditated design to bring the upper branch of the 
legislature into contempt, of which we are cer- 
tain he had no intention. But look at the result 
in his yroupiigs of this august assembly of the 
Not-ables ! 

Thev are marshalled in heraldic order, though 
the Archbishop of ( anterbury and the Lord Chan- 


want 


work out. trust 


cellor ought perhaps to have taken precedence, 
First. we have those Princes of the Blood-Royal 
who are Peers of Parliament; next, the Tory 
Dukes; then the Marquises;towhom succeed Earls 
and Barons —exactly as in a coronation procession, 
To each degree of rank a chapter t- allotted. Such 
Peers as are members of the Government occupy 
a juste milen position, between the Pories in the 
van and the Whigs in the rear. The Whigs, 
ayain, are classed into Dukes, Marquises, Ear!s, 
and Barons; and the Lords Spiritual hold the 
place of the baggage-waggoners, sutlers, and 
commissaries, in this legislative army. 

This classification is perfectly lucid, and pro- 
Welook more toth 
subjects than the order. The chapter of Tory 
Dukes consistsof sevenindividuals—Cumberland, 
Wellington, Newcastle, 


Northumberland, and Buecleugh. 
! 


bably as good as any other. 


Grordon, Buckingham. 


se They are 


. } | 
seven: But the princely Duke overtops the 

all. What a wild mysterious idea the author 
conveys of lis Royal th riness ! Nervous, rural 


persons, of any imagination, Ww il] not fail to dream 


of the Grand Master after perusing it, and, if 


Catholics, they will cross themselves devoutly. 


‘Who is that nobleman with the larg vhiskers ond 
mustachioes i } yintin r,at the sane tine. »the! ul of 
Cumberland, Not onls 


are His Re: i Highs " whis- 
kers and mustachioes of unusually large dimensions, bit 
their milk-ewhite appearance could not fail to make th 
were they much sinaller, attract the eye of every stra 
Then there is the ample harvest of hair, “ silvered o cv 
by age,’ which his head always exhibits. But 
pendently of all these peculiarities in the personal ap- 
pearance of the Duke, there is something so singular—lI 
do not like to use another word, lest it might be deemed 


inde. 


invidious—something so much out of the usual class (if 


one may use such phraseology) of human faces, that a 
stranger's eve must necessarily alight on his out of two 
or tarce hundred others. It is one of that class of coun- 
tenances Which inakes suv deep and permanent impression 
on you, that you can, with the greatest ease, call it up 
in all its ind:v.duauty before your own wiind'’s eye, but 
which you find to be ditticult, if not impossible, to place 
vividly before the eye of another. His brow is ample 
enough, and has something of an intellectual expression; 
but his eyebrows protrude, and are made more remarkable 
by his large prominent eyelashes. His eyes are small but 
quick, with a somewhat unpleasant expression about 
them. When he knits his brow. and contracts the other 
features of his tace, which he sometimes does ina manner 
peculiar to himself, his eyes are almost buried in his 
head, His features, generaily, are strongly marked, and 


want of 


have the reverse of a prepossessing appearance. His 
complexion has something sallow about it. There app 
wrinkles in his face, which is of a round form, but they 
are only few in number, and not very deep or broad in 
one who has attained the sixty-fifth year of his age, His 
height is above the usual size, and his figure may be said 
to be handsome. His countenance has nothing of the 
glow of health in it; but his body seems strong and com. 


pact. He dresses with much simplicityhe is neve, 
foppish. A plain brown coat, light vest, light sm.) 


clothes, and a white hat, is the kind of attire to wiici jo 
seems most partial. 

The Duke of Cumberland is no speaker. I use thp 
word in an emphatic sense; for he has no voice, in the 
Ordinary acceptation of the term. He emits certajy 
sounds, it is true; but they are altogether uniike the 
vrdinary tones of the human voice. ‘The words whi.) 
proceed from his mouth have a sort of yelping or crow). 
ing sound, and are generally so imperfectiy pronounerd, 
or in so low a tone, as to render it au altogether hopeless 
task for any one not immediately beside him to pecceiye 
What he is saying, however great inay be the attention 
paid to him. 

Our author has not been felicitous in his por- 
traiture of the Duke of Wellington. He lands 
what he calls the Duke's * moral courage,” with- 
out appearing to have a true or definite idea, in 
this case, and in some others, of that in which 
true moral courage consists. O’Connell’s epi- 
tret of the ‘Stunted Corporal” was somewhat 
inapt, or not sufficiently comprehensive ; but 
Blackwood’s “© Pig-headed Dragoon” conveyed 
the entire sum of the Duke’s “ moral courage,” 
in five pithy syllables. “ Were his diction and 
manner good, the noble Duke would rank high as 
a speaker—but both are bad.” These are sma!! 
defects, along with the other lets and hindrances 
upon the Duke's oratory ; many people, however, 
appear to think that his Grace speaks exceed- 
ingly well, when he speaks on their side. 
with other noble persons, even this dearest charm 
fails. Our author, who has an eye for the cut o! 
a coat worthy of a first-rate German tailor—who 
excels all Europe in a tight e/can fit, as we are 
assured—cannot say much for his Grace’s vest- 
ments, ** which are seldom well made.” 

Next comes the Duke of Gordon, tall, and 
handsome for a man of sixty-six; ruddy and 
vrey haired, and no great orator. It is, 
ever, a tradition of the House, that he once did 
make a speech against Queen Caroline, remark- 
able for its brevity as a first effort, and worthy of 
the bosom friend of her royal and immuculate 
husband. The Duke of Newcastle is fifty ; tall. 
stout, dark complexioned, and so furious in his 
elocution as to tempt strangers to say—< What 
a passion he is in!” “ There is a man will do 
What he wills with his own!” 


NOW, 


how- 


If he speak but comparatively seldom, he takes care 
that the little he does speak shall not pass unheeded : 
that is to say, if a loud, husky, screeching voice, accom- 
panied with the most extravagant gesticulation, will 
attract attention, 


The Duke of Buckingham is freely pictured 
somewhat like Lambert, or a stalled ox. 

He is pot-bellied, and rejoices ina face, the size of 
Which does no discredit to his general stoutness. The 
complexion of his countenance has something of a sallow. 





His 


are 
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ness about it, and his hair is of a dark brown colour. | for his Lordship, since, some years back, hearing 
He has large laughing eyes, deeply set: his features gene- an anecdote. which we trust may be correct, as it 


te are highly indicative of that species of cheerfulness . : ° 
rally are Dip: ; ; 4 shewed s ’ »> more generous points 
ryich may be most justly characterised by the. title, hewed on of the more gene om its of a 
” true John Bull. His Lordship, who feels about 


* We F 
‘ «AM jolly — ee ee quot- his hares, and pheasants, and his preserves, much 
ing Shakspeare, as the old corporal is one of Mrs | like other English noblemen, chanced one day, 
Bennet’s novels, when alone. within his own enclosures, te meet a 

His style is bad; it is usually rough and incorrect. | poacher, loaded with the fruits of his spoils—to 

- is matter is, if possible, still worse 5 ideas, he has few | take him,in short, in the very act. The challenge 
or none : the commodities in which he chiefly deals are ; 
geclamation and rhapsody. 

This noble persen, in a seene with Lord 
Brougham, about the time that his Lordship was 
recovering from the bewilderment of aristocratic 
eclipse, talked of quailing ‘ potations pottle 





Was given, of course; and here, where it was 
Ian to man in the greenwood, the poacher 
stood on his natural right. His Lordship felt 
the appeal, and proposed that they should fairly 
fight it out like equals, and the game remain the 
property of the victor, As the story went, this 
offer was frankly acvepted, Without the help t 


deep.’ according to his custom of what our au- 
ther terms plagiarizing from Shakspeare ; but, : 
woodmen or keepers, peer and peasant fought 


what is more singular, not one of their Lordships, 
| out on the sod, like two brave Church of Engla: 


itseems, was aware ofthe theft. “ Until his Grace 
[called to account by Brougham] confessed the 
plagiarism, every one present gave him the credit 


men, until, if we remember aright, vietory de 
clared for his Lordship. This anecdote at least 
deserves to be true. This sylvan combat was a 
far more glorious affair than that senseless duel 
with the Duke of Wellington. Our author says 
—* Tle is not a person of any vigour or grasp of 
mind: his feelings are too strong forthat.” We 
admit the fact, without admiring the logic. Are 
strong feelings the token of a feeble or narrow 


of their originality.” Now, we cannot believe this 
libel, as we are at least sure that this trite quo- 
tation from the national dramatist could not have 
escaped detection inany pot-house in all London. 

The Duke of Northumberland never speaks, 
and seldom attends the House. The principal 
qualifications which he and the Duke of Bue- 
cleuch possess, for being hereditary legislators, 
are their very large revenues. In the latter 


mind ? 


In person he is tall and stout. His face, without 
elie ‘ie smeieiie Mitie | a , > email being corpulent, has a tendens y to the rotund confor- 
ike, the eXqulsite Wwne lish ear of our author mation. His complexion is dark, and his hair black. 
has detected so much of the Scottish accent as | His features are small and regular, and the expression 
betrays his Grace’s country betore he has uttered | of his countenance altogether is that of dignity blended 
. With pleasantness. He is in the forty-fifth year of lis 


dozen words. 
age, though, judging from his hale and healthy appear- 
‘ gh, Jucging from his hate and Meat Y appea 


So much for the Tory Dukes! ‘The Marquises 
are of less note. Londonderry is the chief; and 


Bes 
ance, you would not think him se far advanced in Life. 
= ; ; : Lord Roden is forty-eight : very talland stout, 
of him one word is quite as good, te a well-in- . "bos 4 : 7 ‘ 
J and a good looking Irishman, with magnificent 
structed publie, as a thousand. 

The great defect of the noble Marquis’ political cha- 
racter is his want of judgment. It were almost impos- 


whiskers. ‘ He is all sound and fury,” and 
‘hates the Roman Catholies :” but, if they would 


sive to naniea public man who has less. become Protestants of thapdistablishment, thenhe 

After this, to tell the world that “he is a man | would love them affection tely. Aste Protestant 
of no talent,’ is almost superfluous. Yet he | Dissenters, our author leaves usin the dark ; and 
and the Rev. Mr Gleig—heretofore the war- | we daresay this is the most prudent course he 
like Subaltern, but now, by the importunity of could take. Wehad so lately too much of Athe- 
his friends and the facility of Lord John Rus- | nien Aberdeen, from Willis’s Peneillings, that we 


sell, chaplain of Chelsee hospital—concocted | can only take his dress from the Recollector. 
between them a “ History of the Peninsular I cannot say as much oi his taste in the science, as 
some people call it, of dress. [le dresses with much 
carelessness. No one would believe his coat was ever 
Phe ohana f Maslin te — oe ae int nuded for him; or, if so, the fair inference e would be, 
nnpees © aris IS More comprenensive. that his tailor dispenses, in his case, with the usual ad- 


' e e . ' ’ 
i ar, which is not yet su classic as Cwsar s 


‘ommentaries, 


1] Gm 
yp elaborated ; and, next, thereis Wickluw— | measurements in cutting the cloth, Never was coat 
', fleshy, red-haired, and forty-eight. The al- | made in more utter contempt of the Brummel notion of 


tailorfics, than is that of the noble Earl. One of its 
most remarkable features is the amplitude of its dimen- 
sions. Snip, if one may hazard an hypothesis, must be 


Wenack has kept our Recollector right this time 
Niles. The Earl of Wicklow fancies * he has no 


equal. Toe he ee a + 

1 » Me rd Brougham alone exceptec, in the dreaming of some weil-ted alderman, when he puts the 
‘ise. Singular modesty! His Lordship seems | scissors in requisition, The negligence of bis apparel 

as impenetrable a> if twice dipped in the Shan- makes him look at least of the age of sixty, though his 


antiquity is less than that by eight years 

One might fancy that this writer resembled 
the satirist with the young ladies—* best dis- 
tinguished by green, red, and blue.” He finds 


bon, The Karl of Winchelsea follows next > and 
“ip eyed knows that the worst of him that can 
_ sald, is, that he is an Earl who “ buckles his belt 


yy 


| Yan gat.” He is as honest a fanatic as needs hi wey Foal Boal hi 
)— , . . 9 r & ‘ ‘ , ‘ 

t—« noble over whor Popish Churchmen would i ung sO marked about Lor Qgeyn a6 os 
ence have rejoiced, and over whom churchmen | °F®** 


Whether he ever wore a black, er green, or brown 
SE Seige IR ge mil + coat, is a question I am unable to answer ; but I bave 
ine. more grains of discretion. We have | never seen him with any other thana blue one. His 
“*’4ys entertained a certain degree of liking | waistcoat and trousers are always light, and you might 


\ 1 } . . ° ° ° 
vould rejoice still, were his zeal tempered with 
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as soon expect to see him without legs, as without top- 
boots. 

As his Lordship is well known to have changed 
his political opinions, the odds are also in favour 
of him having changed the complexion of his 
neckcloth since he left active military service. 
Some readers may deem both points of about 
equal importance. 

Lord Lyndhurst costs our author more pains 
than he repays. Lord Lyndhurst denies that 
he was ever a red-hot Republican. But what 
was young Mr Copley? He was not born under 
a Republican government, as is stated here. 
America was still under the paternal sway of 
Great Britain when John Copley was born. 
What warrants this writer in affirming that 
“‘ Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham regard each 
other with feelings of the most decided dislike.” 
The rest of the world imagines that Lord Lynd- 
hurst would hardly give himself the trouble to 
hate anybody, if no good was to accrue to him- 
self from so troublesome a passion ; and much 
less to disturb himself with liking anybody, save— 
Lord Lyndhurst. And how can these learned 
Lords be held “ as rivals for office ?” But, above 
all, how has our acute author discovered that 
Lord Brougham is more afraid of this single 
peer than of all the three hundred and fifty 
other members of opposition? Is it for his 
transcendant talents that Lord Brougham fears 
him—or the force of his intellect—or his influ- 
ence in the House or the country—or the moral 
weight of his character—or for our author's 
favourite “ moral courage?” It can be for none 
of these things; and the fair inference is, that 
beyond the dislike which every man of warm 
feelings must entertain for a cold, unpleasant, in- 
sidious opponent, who lies in watch for him, Lord 
Brougham thinks nothing about his great rival. 
We are, upon the whole, extremely well pleased 
with the sketch of the Tory Ex-Attorney Gene- 
ral, Scarlett, now Lord Abinger. It is beyond 
dispute that— 

* His worst enemies could not wish to see him with a 
more seriously-damaged reputation as a public man. 
Like all those who, under suspicious circumstances, 
change their principles—when they do so from convic- 
tion, it is another and commendable matter—he forfeited 
the confidence of the party he had abandoned, while he 
never gained that of the party to whom he attached him- 
self. During the few years he was in the House of 
Commons, after the breaking up of the Wellington Ad- 
ministration, he constituted a forcible illustration of the 
homely aphorism of falling between two stools, He was 
equally disowned and suspected by both Whigs and 
Tories. Night after night did he sit alone, having no 
other companionship than that of his own cogitations. 
In the midst of society he was in solitude. For a time 
he bore up with the best grace he could under the slights 
which were shewn him. At length his stock of philoso- 
phy became exhausted, and he in a great measure absented 
himself from the House. He is not in a much better 
predicament in the Upper House. Though to all intents 
and purposes a Tory in his conduct, whatever he may 
be in theory, he has not yet succeeded in getting into the 
good graces of that party. I doubt if he ever will worm 
himself into their confidence : 1] am satisfied he himself 
is afraid he will not. He is very irregular in his at- 


tendance in the House, and has not uttered fifty sentences 
in it since his elevation. 


We could become what is called puritanical, 
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and talk of visible judgments. We must give 
our Clarendon’s portrait of this most excellent 
judge. 

In his personal appearance he realizes, in some mea. 
sure, our ideas of Falstaff. If anything, he is above th,» 
general height. In circumference there are not many 
men, in proportion to his size otherwise, who surpass 
him. His belly projects to an unusual extent, even for 
a corpulent man. His face is large and full. He j, 
double-chinned. His eyes are small, but quick anq 
piercing. His complexion is fair, mingled with a good 
deal of ruddiness, while his hair is of a white colour. 
His eyes and mouth are full of character. The expres. 
sion of his countenance is pleasant in no ordinary degre, - 
a perpetual smile, blended with an air of joviality, plays 
upon it. You would fancy him, judging merely by }j. 
looks, to be one of the happiest men alive; and he may 
be so, in point of fact, for anything 1 know to the con. 
trary. 

Nay, there is no saying. There may be a fey 
incividuals who can be happy in their own 
fashion, even in the humiliating circumstances 
above described. 

Lord Kenyon is fifty-seven ; complexion, fair; 
nose, aquiline ; middle-sized ; hair, greyish ; ill. 
dressed ; “ partial to a blue coat and light. 
coloured trousers ;” face angular. For the rest 
we may refer the reader to the correspondence 
of his Lordship with the officials of the Orange 
Society. He is reported here as a bad speaker— 
‘‘ matter never above commonplace—often below 
it ;” but as only ignorant, and not insincere. 

We have a fair report of the public character 
of Lord Melbourne, in which we see nothing 
with which all the world is not already acquaint- 
ed. Not so with the outward man of his Lord- 
ship, who is fifty-seven, has hair dark brown, 
complexion ruddy, face full, appearance rather 
rustic. 


He usually sits in an easy, careless posture, with one 
leg thrown over the other, and with his hat, which, in 
the summer season, is always a white one, sitting so 
loosely on the back of his head, that you think every 
moment it will fall off. 


Lord Holland, we are told, “ has been a living 
martyr to his principles.” There have been men 
even in Parliament, martyrs to their principles ; 
but, upon the whole, the hand of political perse- 
cution has fallen very gently and leniently on 
Holland House, and its Liberal frequenters. Here, 
for the first time, the public will learn the fact, 
that not only Lord, but Lady Holland, were fre- 
quent contributors to the Edinburgh Review in 
its palmy days. Now, everybody, until now, be- 
lieved that theee contributions came from a very 
different inmate of their hospitable mansion. 
This author is not particularly fortunate in his 
private information, and shonld have been cau- 
tious about pouring all his gleanings out unsift- 
ed. However, it is idle to stickle for trifles. 

For a man who has been a living martyr, Lord 
Holland—the gout apart—seems in very fair 
condition for sixty-three. Hair white—partially 
bald—small laughing eyes—face has “ a degree 
of rotundity”—“ stoutness approaching to cor- 
pulency”—middle size—expression not particu- 
larly intellectual—signs of high animal spirits. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne isa piece of rather 
heavy work for a sketcher ; but we have him at 





fulllength. The Duke of Sussex obtains high 
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praise for his liberality and political consistency, 
and also for his “ literary and scientific attain- 
ments.” The appearance of his Royal Highness 
is striking :-— 

He is one of the tallest and stoutest men, not merely 
in the House of Lords, but in the country ; he is corpu- 
jent and pot-bellied. Neither in his appearance nor his 
manners is there anything courtly ; indeed, though brother 
of George the Fourth and of William the Fourth, and 
though residing in this country during the entire regency 
and reign of the one, and the reign of the other so far as 
it is passed—he has hardly ever breathed for one little 
moment the atmosphere of a court. You see dignity in 
his appearance; but it is rather the dignity of a noble 
mind than that of mere birth. He dresses plainly. 
Usually he wears a blue coat, light waistcoat, and light 
knee inexpressibles. His countenance beams with good- 
nature, and with simplicity and sincerity of mind. There 
is something peculiarly “ jolly” in his appearance. The 
word isa homely one; but I know of none so expressive 
of the impression which is made on every one’s mind 
whenever he sees his Royal Highness. His face, like his 
person, is large and full; his cheeks are particularly 
prominent, and he has what is called a double chin. 

We should not stop for the Duke of Leinster, 
save for a rare specimen of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s ‘‘ moral courage,’ which we had for- 
gotten. In cool premeditated insolence, it far 
outstrips the memorable letter in which Mr Hus- 
kisson, with his section of the cabinet, was so 
summarily cashiered by his Grace. The Duke 
of Leinster had transmitted to Wellington, then 
the Premier, a petition for emancipation, with 
which he was entrusted by the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland. The Duke’s letter was answered in 
these insulting terms :— 

“ My Lord Duke,—I have had the honour of receiving 
the petition you forwarded to me, along with the tin case 
which enclosed it.—1l am, my Lord Duke, your Grace's 
most obedient Servant, 

“ WELLINGTON.” 

We must ascribe this piece of really vulgar 
impertinence to some of the Duke’s understrap- 
pers.* Noman who knew the world, and re- 


thing so paltry in its petty malice. 


| The Duke of Sutherland is described by nega- | 
tives ; the only thing a)solute that can be said for | 


him, is, that he is exorbitantly rich. “ He is,” 
Says Our author, “ supposed, by some, to be one 
of the two Dukes to whom the Times referred 
during Sir Robert Peel's administration, as hav- 


ee 





. We would unhesitatingly subscribe to the charitable 
opinion of our contributor, save for the recollection of a 
small trait of mean-mindedness in the Duke of Welling- 
ton, which was one of those seemingly trifling things 
which more distiuetly mark individual character than far 
greater events. Perfectly aware of how matters stood, 
the Duke, on the coup-d'etat of November 1834, allowed 
‘imself, in his place in Parliament, to fwit Lord Mel- 
bourne with having been the bearer of those despatches 
from the King from Windsor, which authorized his Grace 
to form anew government, and which ended in the for- 
mation of the late Peel administration, and the ousting 
of Melbourne and the Whigs. The entrapped nobleman 
on the instant indignantly explained how he had been 
oe by his Majesty to permit his servant to carry up 
ad ondon a letter for the Duke of Wellington. The 
ann see could in such circumstances upbraid the bearer 
niniea commands to himself, is essentially coarse. 
po ‘ed, and this single trait is as decisive as a thousand 
* Certain texture of character. The Duke of Wel- 
‘ngton on that night was not the soldier ef chivalry. 
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ing said they would give half their extensive 
estates rather than see the Right Honourable 
Baronet’s ministry firmly fixed in office.” The 
two Dukes of the Times were very probably of 
its own creation. But, at all events, the Duke of 
Sutherland could not be one of them. He is 
more likely to double his estates than to divide 
them. The domestic policy of his family for the 
last half century has been Russian. The great 
leviathan of the North of Scotland will soon have 
swallowed up all the little whales in his neigh- 
bourhood. Having extended his boundaries from 
the east to the west sea, he has now pushed south- 
ward, across the Dardanelles of the Dornoch Frith, 
and fairly established his territorial dominion 
in a new country. 

It is amusing to hear of the immense sums 


> 
which Tory and Whig wealtby Peers have given, 


or are to give, to promote the public cause, For 
party and election purposes, no doubt, they have 
given, and that largely; but this was merely 
taking out of one pocket, to put into the other. 
The only real and su/stantial fact of this nature 
which we find recorded in this history, is, that 
Lord Radnor, the admiring friend of Cobbett, did 
once subscribe £50 to help to get him a seat in 
Parliament. 

The Marquis of Westminster is a distinguished 
Whig of the old school, and the richest man in 
Great Britain. His daily income exceeds that 
happy modicum, “a clean shirt and a guinea,’ by 
about £999! He will soon be richer. Ile sel. 
dom speaks, is a bad speaker, and, moreover, has 
not much to say. 

The personal appearance of the noble Marquis cannot 
be called superior. He is tall and slenderly made. His 
face is of an oblong conformation. His features have 
something of hardness about them. His complexion is 


sallow, and his hair of a darkish hue. He is very care- 
less in his dress; sometimes his negligence in this respect 


| verges on the slovenly. 
spected himself, could have been guilty of any | 


The Marquis of Cleveland is seventy, and of 
‘ uniform mediocrity’ in his public appearances, 

In brief, sorry we are to say it, but the here- 
ditary legislative wisdom upon the Ministerial 
side of the House does not very far transcend 
that of the Opposition. The only men of real 
sterling ability are those forced into the House 
from the law benches, by the gentle pressure up- 
wards. There are to be seen Brougham, Lynd- 
hurst, Plunkett, and Eldon, and one or two more. 
Of the younger men, the Marquis of Clapricarde 
is liberal, fluent, forty, handsome, and a dandy. 
The Marquis of Conyngham is still handsomer, 
and yet more of an exquisite ; not fluent, and we 
should not have supposed him of any political 
party, unless we saw him voting with Ministers, 
from holding a Court place. Mr Bulwer and 
the public journals inquired, when this young 
Peer was lately thrust into the responsible office 
of Post-Master General—“ Who is the Marquis 
of Conyngham?” Though we waited for twenty 
years, what answer could be given, save, “ The 
son of the Marchioness of Conyngham.” 

We must take a sentence or two from a rather 
elaborate, and, upon the whole, accurate view 


of the public and personal character of Earl 
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Grey. His Lordship is described as “ a man of 
sound judgment and great deliberation,” who 
always carried his measures because he had saga- 
ciously calculated his force beforehand. It is 
quite true that the greatest of al! measures, the 
Reform Bill—a much more ample and effectual 
measure than 





wished for—was carried by the people of Great , 


Britain, by the force of publie opinion, during 
his premiership. But it would be quite as COr- 
rect to attribute the Reform Bill to the death 
of George 1V., and the temporary excitement o. 
the easy-natured popular “Sailor King,” as to 
the agency of Earl Grey. The Reform Bill was 
the result of a concurrence of events with which 
the Premier was but slenderly connected ; nor 
is it too much to say that it passed in its more 
popular clauses—the £10 franchise for one—as 
much in spite of his control, as by his approba- 
tion. And why were his few subsequent mea- 
sures more svecessful than those of Lord Mel- 
bourne and his contemporaries? Precisely be- 
cause they were such as no rational Tory found 
it necessary to oppose. They were the abolition 
of the East india Company’s monopoly, of Slavery, 
and that darling n easure the Irish Coercion Bill. 
But could Lord Grey have carried a single im- 
portant point in which the Melbourne Govern- 
ment has been, or may be frustrated? We 
fearlessly affirm, not one. 

It appears to us that the author of the Random 
Recollections has quite as erroneous a notion of 
Earl Grey’s “high sense of honour” in the case 
we shall quote, as of the Duke of Wellington's 
‘moral courage.” Vig-headedness, he may de- 
pend upon it, is the only true epithet to describe 
certain lines of conduct, in elderly statesmen. 

His ministerial career, comparatively short as it was, 
abounded with which he impaired the 
streigth of his government, and hazarded its existence, 
honour. A striking one was ftur- 
nished in the case of Mr O’Connell and his party, in the 
Session of 1833. The adhesion of the Irish Liberals was, 
on that occasion, tendered to the noble Earl, on the con- 
dition of his withdrawing what they conceived the harsher 
Clauses of the Coercion Bill; while the most strenuons 
Opposition was threatened as the consequence of rejecting 
the alternative. Earl Grey spurned the proposal: he 
would not entertain it fora moment. He disdained to 
receayve support on such The overthrow of 
his government was, in his estimation, an evil of infinitely 
And when, in the 
Session of 1834, Mr Littleton, now Lord Hatherton, 
confidentially communicated to Mr O'Connell the inten- 
tious of Ministers with regard to Ireland, it is well 
known that the noble Earl was annoyed at the circum. 
stance in the highest degree, and denounced the Member 
piace in the House of Lords, as a 


instances in 


to his high sense of 


conditions. 


less magnitude than such an alliance. 


for Dublin, in his 
a person with whom no member of his government ought 
to live had any correspondence or communication, 

It would be curious to know what Earl Grey 
thinks of () Connell now, His opinions of that 
distinguished person, surely did for once form 
an exception to his general judgments ; for here 
we learn— 

I have said his judgment was sound; his mind was 
also vigorous and acute. He never took a narrow or 
one-sided view of any question: he viewed it in all its 
bearings. 


With so very young 4 peerage—for Earl Grey 


Lord Grey either foresaw or | the want of the nobility of name. 
4 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF CHE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


is but the second peer—or properly the first, a. 


he obtained the title for his father—he eannoy 
be so preposterously aristocratic, and so vain of 
the title as he is here represented. 
far to afirm— 

The nobility of nature could never in his eyes atone ¢ 
I question whet}, 
the most unintellectual nobleman in the realm was », 
far greater man, in his than Sir Walre 
Scott... ... It was the same feeling that made bie 
openly avew, in his place in Parliament, that, if a4 con. 
flict should happen to take place between his order ang 
the people, he would stand or fall by his order : In ot} 
words, he would sacrifice the interests of the who! 


It is froin , 


iv 
r 


¢ 
nN 


estimation, 


‘ 


tion to the preservation of a mere artificial distinct 
about four hundred iudividuais moviii 


Nh to 


¥itk the same ray} 


| of society as himseli. 


Truly, a great man this, and 
His very attitudes shew dignity, He 


He COL. 


a gvreat States. 
man ! 
sat in the House alone in his glory, 
versed with none of his colleagues. 
His left leg was generally placed over his rigit, while 
his head rested on his hand, and his elbow on the back 


of the bench; his back was consequently towards his 





colleagues, so that the one nearest to him could carry on 
no conversation with him. 

Now, truth lies between the statements we 
find here. Lord Grey was neither so absurd a 
personage, nor yet so superior a man, as we find 
him depicted in the fifty pages devoted to him, 

Justice is done to Lord Durham ; or all the 


justice the writer had the power of dving ; for 


we conclude that he can only have seen this 
liberal and consistent nobleman in Parliament, 
and never at public meetings, where he is a very 
different man. Every man who keeps pace with 
the advancement of the age, and Lord Durham 
is one of those, now pitches his oratory in a more 
elevated key when addressing a large assemblage 
of enlightened citizens than when haranguing 
thethin, hum-drum, cr proxy-listening audience 
of the Upper House of Parliament. 

The Earl of Burlington is only twenty-eight— 
ahope of the Whigs and heir-presumptive to 
the Duke of Devonshire. 
honours at Cambridge, and made a maiden- 
speech which, we daresay, is very truly charac- 
terised. Karl Mulgrave, the highly popular 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, is sketched with 
tolerable fairness ; and of Lord Fife we have 
quite enough. He is a Peer of Parliament, and 
votes with the Whigs ; and to make more of him 
as a senator is impossible. 

Our reporter has evidently reserved himself 
for Lord Brougham. He has collected and put 
forth his strength in one great effort, and with 
considerable force and success. He is far from 
viving into the bad taste—the /ilier bad taste 
of Lord Brougham’s detractors. But for the 
whole passage, which is highly creditable to the 
writer, both in conception and execution, we 
must refer to the volume. It is not when Lord 
Brougham’s “ back is at the wall” that we choose 
to speak of those of his blunders which, innocuous 
to his country, against himself have proved fatal 
crimes, It is grief enough to those who placed 
the highest hopes in him, and who try to be 
hopeful still, that he who might have been the 


He gained academical 
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frst man in Europe, with power to benefit man- | written for some account of the Infant Schools 


kind beyond that of sovereign princes, has sunk, 
for a brief season, into the Ex-Chancellor of the 
old Whigs. Lord Brougham must ever retain 
his place in public esteem as a man of high in- 
tellect and of prodigious acquirements ; but we 
farther believe that all his own efforts, together 
with those of his enemies, have been unavailing 
in uprooting him from the heart and affections 
ofthecountry. It yearns over the prodigal son, 
Its former love is the measure of its present 
sympathy. Lord Brougham cannot recall the 
nast: but it is already half forgotten; and, if 
he so choose, he may build afresh, and upon a 
broader and firmer basis, an imperishable fame, 
in place of the meaner ambitions in which he 
has been thwarted, and the fleeting popularity 
he has lost. 

We fully agree with this writer in placing 

Lord Brougham’s greatest defect, as a public man, 
to want of discretion ; and it is to be feared that 
he will die as he has lived—the being, to a la- 
mentable extent, of every varying impulse. The 
strong under-current of his mind flows steadily 
on; but the surface is liable to be ruffled and 
chafed with every breeze, and to form eddies 
round every Opposing straw. It has always ap- 
peared singular to us, that many people consider 
Lord Brougham a cunning, artificial character. 
He has occasionally appeared to pique himself, 
since he obtained power, upon his political tact, 
artifice, and dexterity—upon uniting the qualities 
of Talleyrand with those of Burleigh and Bacon, 
It was woful self-delusion. ‘ Everybody says 
that mamma is cunning,” says one of Miss Edge- 
worth’s heroines ; ‘ but if mamma were cunning, 
nobody would know it.” Nature did not intend 
Lord Brougham for an intriguer, and he has had 
the fate of those who wrong their better genius, 
ty nature's despite. To one sweeping assertion 
‘uund here, we must object :— 
. He is proud and overbearing: his whole demeanour 
shews how conscious he is of his own surprising powels. 
a looks down on the other Peers in the House as i 
they were of an inferior order of creation. The super- 
Cilious airs he often assumes, and the latitude of speech 
in whi h he frequently indulges, would not be tolerated 
‘nh the private intercourse of life. He generally looks 
lor 4 homage approaching to servility trom those with 
Whom he comes in contact. 


(pon what does our author ground all this ? 


That I 
fools and of Sudge, may be very true, and also 
of an order of creatures less respectable than 
fools, who have preyed upon and annoyed him. 
One cause of the petty malignity with which he 
has been assailed, is, Without doubt, his inatten- 
tion to those smaller courtesies which should 
scarcely have been exacted from a man whose 
time was so precious for the highest uses. Fro 
Abdy’s Travels in the United States of America, 
*e gather that a diligent transatlantic autograph - 
collector, had been successful in his applications 
hoc ahs ‘man in Britain, save Lord 
ence ape . ' ose parmonebio scorn or indiffer- 
ious 7 1 annoying puerilities, must all be set 

€ score of pride, Had this American 


ord Brougham is morbidly impatient of 


or Mechanies’ Institutions of England, we are 


confident that he would have obtained an answer, 
and a fullone, fromthe proud man. Again, last 
vear about this time, Herr Von Ranumer ineffectu- 
ally assailed the Lord Chancellor's door many a 
time and oft: and, though a hisiorian and 
philosopher, regularly accredited from Germany, 
and received at the Duke of Devonshire’s, and 
Hlolland House, and Lord Francis Egerton’s, and 
everywhere, could obtain no admittance. Now, 
we could pardon a Lord Chancellor toiling in his 
Court, and in the Cabinet Council every day, 
and buffeting with the Peers about the Municipal 
Bill, or the Irish Chureh Bill, every night, for 
such seeming acts of discourtesy, especially as it 
*is more than probable he thus gratuitously threw 
away many handsome compliments which might 
have been cheaply won, had he not been occupied 
with higher achievements than the arts of culti- 
vating a vulgar reputation, Such small matters 
vo far to stamp a man’s character for urbanity, 
and to blow about his temporary fame. Lord 
Brougham apparently does not, according to the 
French proverb, “ think the play worth the 
candle.” 

We must close abruptly with an extract which, 
if it may not greatly exalt the idea of monarchy 
in the reader, will certainly commend the reign- 
ing monarch to the good liking of all his loyal 
subjects. We have read it with extreme delight. 

In person, the King is about the middle height. He 
can scarcely be said to be corpulent, buat his stoutness 
approaches to it. [lis shoulders are rather high, and of 
unusual breadth. His neck has consequently an appear. 
ance of being shorter than it is in reality. He walks 
with a quick but shortstep. He is not a good walker. 
I know of no phrase which could more strikingly cha- 
raicterise his mode of walking. than to say—** he waddles.” 
The latter is not a very classical term, but in the present 
cause it is peculiarly expressive. That he is good. 

hearted and unaffectedly simple in his demeanour, is a 
tact of which you are convinced the very first glance you 
get of him. The beadle of a parish, when clothed in his 
cloak of oftice, struts about at the church door with an 
air of inameasurably greater self-importance than William 
the Fourth exhibits when he meets in state the Nobles 
and Commoners of the land. You cannot help thinking 
that he wishes in his heart he could either dispense with 
the prescriptive ceremonies he has to go through at 


| opening and closing of each Session, or that, in the ov 


flowing kindness of his soul, he forgets at the time he . 
the sovereign of these realms. ......- AS it is—con- 
trary to the usual practice of kings on such occasions— 
he nods, and evidently says, in his own mind, * How > 
you do 7”’ to every Peer be passes. Of his extreme good 
nature and simplicity of manners he gave several strikiny 
proofs at the opening of the present Session. The da 
was unusually gloomy, which, added to an imperfection 
in his visual organs consequent on advanced years, and 
to the darkness of the present House of Lords, especially 
in the place where the throne is situated—rendered it 
impossible for him to read the Royal Speech with facility. 
Most patiently and good-naturedly did he struggle with 
the task, often hesitating, sometimes mistaking, and at 
others correcting himself. On one occasion, he stuck 
| altogether, when, after two or three ineffectual efforts to 
make out the word, he was obliged to give it up ; when, 
turning to Lord Melbourne, who stood on his right hand, 
_ and looking him most significantly in the face, he said; 
in a tone sufficiently loud to be audible in all parts of 
the House, ** Eh! whatisit?’’ The infinite good-nature 
and bluntuess with which the question was put, would 
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have reconciled the most inveterate Republican to mo- 
narchy in England, so long as it is embodied in the 
person of William the Fourth. Lord Melbourne having 
whispered the obstructing word, the King preceeded to 
toil through the speech. 

Now, we would suggest that when those of our 





- 


Kings who are advanced in life, are to go throug) 
the above kind of solemnity, the royal speech 
shall always be put into what the sailor in the 
play calls, “‘ your print hand,” which he reag 
with ease, 





GLEANINGS BY THE 


Socrery is a blessing, but government is only 
a necessary evil. It is like dress—a badge of 
lost innocence. If men could trust each other, 
they would not need government. It is a fabric 
built on the ruins of Paradise. 

When a nation suffers the same miseries by a 
government, which might be expected in a coun- 
try without a government, the blood of the slain, 
the weeping voice of nature, cries—It is time to 
part. 

Is America to be bound to England, like 
Hector to the chariot wheels of Achilles? It is 
as great a folly to pay a Bunker’s-hill price for 
law, as for land. Is it the interest of a man to 
be a boy all his life? America will buy where 
she can buy cheapest, and sell where she can 
find her best customers. 
State to free trade, is atheism against nature ; 
and the best answer to it would be—* The fool 
hath said in his heart, there is no God.” 

How easy is it to abuse truth and language, 
when men, by habitual wickedness, have learned 
to set justice at defiance! Ask the man, who, 
with his axe, hath cleared a way in the forest, 
and now possesses an estate, who made him rich ; 
and he will answer—The labour of his hands, 
the sweat of his brow, and the blessing of 
Heaven ! 

Could our affections forgive, or our humanity 
forget, the wounds of an injured country, we 
might stand still and laugh. 


kind for which there is no recompense. Can ye 
restore to us the beloved dead? Can ye say to 
the grave—Give up the murdered? Can ye obli- 
terate from our memories those who are no more? 

That is the best religion which makes most 
good men. I look upon the various denomina- 
tions among us to be like children of the same 
family, differing only in their Christian names. 

Death is not the monarch of the dead, but the 
dying. The moment he obtains a conquest, he 
loses a subject. 

In a balmage of tar, a traitor will be as secure 
as Pharaoh ; in a hieroglyphic of feathers, he 
may rival in finery all the mummies of Egypt. 

It was not Newton's pride that he was an 
Englishman, but that he was a philosopher ; the 
heavens liberated him from the prejudices of an 
island, and science had rendered his soul bound- 
less as his studies. 

Separate an individual from society, and he 
cannot become rich: so inseparably are the 
means connected with the end, in all ages, that, 
where the former do not exist. the latter cannot 





To deny the right ofa | 


But they are en- | 
graven where they cannot be concealed, and of a | 


CORN-LAW RHYMER. 


be obtained. All accumulation, therefore, he. 
yond what a man’s own hands produce, is derived 
to him from society. 

The criminal who owes his life to the grace 
and mercy of the injured, is more executed by 
living than he who dies. , 

Character is a phoenix which can expire but 
once; from its ashes, there is no resurrection, 

We sometimes experience sensations to which 
language is not equal. The conception is too 
bulky to be born alive, Our feelings, im. 
prisoned by their magnitude, find no way out; 
and, in the struggle for expression, every finger 
| tries to be a tongue. 

An army of principles will penetrate where an 
army of soldiers cannot. Principle will succeed 
where management would fail. It is neither the 
Rhine nor the ocean that will arrest its progress, 
It marches on the horizon of the world, and will 
conquer. 

Sophistry has many words for the shaken 
throne, and none for the injured people. It 
pities the ruffled plumage, but forgets the dying 
_ bird, 

Religion is man bringing to his Maker the 
| fruits of his heart. 

Wise men are astonished at foolish things, ané 
| other people at wise ones. 

The pride of truth preserves, in every latitude 
of life, the right-angled character of man. 

Titles are like magic circles: he who rever- 
ences them, lives immured in the Bastile of a 
name. 

Aristocracy is a law against every law of 
nature. Men accountable to nobody, ought not 
to be trusted by anybody. 

To say that a people are not fit for freedom, 
is to say that they make poverty their choice. 

When nations require change, the danger is to 
those who oppose it. 

Ignorance, once dispelled, cannot be re-esta- 
blished. When once an object has been seep, 
the mind cannot be put back into the condition 
in which it was before the object was seen. 

When a nation changes its opinions, it cannot 
be governed as before. 

The present generation will appear to the 
future as the Adam of a new world. 

When free England shall join free France, 
despotism will disappear from the face of the earth. 

The most taxable of all luxuries is a great 
estate. 

Monarchy is upheld by the abuses it protects. 
Yet, when Pitt came to the helm it required in- 
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genuity to be wrong—and he succeeded. 
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TO EBENEZER ELLIOTT.—THE LADY OF ANNESLEY. Od 


Society performs for itself almost every good 
that is ascribed to government ; and, if what is 
called government were totally to disappear, the 
great business of life would be carried on with- 
out it, because it is the interest of the world that 
it should, 

Public money is drawn even from the bitter- 
ness of want; not a wretch perishes in the 
streets, whose mite is not in that mess. Why is 
it that scarcely any are executed but the poor? 
Where age goes to the workhouse, and youth 





to the gallows, something is wrong in the govern. | 


ment. 
The prosperity of a commercial nation is mea- 


sured by that of the nations with which she 
trades. If England, at this day, exports more 


than at any former period, other nations do the 
same ; her imports are their exports. 

In England, taxes are not raised to carry on 
wars, but wars to carry on taxes. The objec: of 
all despotism is revenue ; and in England there 
is just liberty enough to enslave a people more 
productively than by despotism. The British 
constitution is the most productive taxation- 
machine ever invented. In England, war is the 
art of conquering at home. 

America has won for herself free-trade and 
cheap justice, and the sun needs no inscription 
to distinguish him from darkness, 

Upperthorpe, near Sheffield, 

6th April 1836, 
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TO EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
BY DAVID VEDDER. 


Dreap lord of an Eolian lyre 
Of more than mortal tone ; 
Sublime as Nature’s minstrel-strain, 
Produced by storm or hurricane, 
Through pristine forests lone ; 
And sweet as water’s gushing sound 
To the parch’d pilgrim’s ear ; 
Bright as the glowing tints that dye 
The concave of the summer sky, 
Surpassing, rich, and rare : 
I yreet thee with an awe profound, 
Thou giant on Parnassian ground ! 


No weak discordant notes are heard 

{n thine immortal strain : 

Like fire from Etna’s solitude, 

Thy satire like a lava-tlood 

Comes burning from the brain ; 

The feeble darts from palsied arms, 

That flutter o’er the land, 

These arrows are to thee unknown ; 

Such puny shafts have ne’er been thrown 

By thy gigantic hand. 
Ah no! thou dost thy foemen quell 
With rocket, carcass, shot, and shell ! 


_—_ —_—- 





Thy Helicon meanders not 
A shallow sluggish tide, 
So gentle that a little child 
May safely pluck the flowerets wild 
That blossom on its side ; 
/t murmurs not with soothing sound, 
Like classic streams of yore— 
But, rapid, rolling, broad, and deep, 
It rushes o’er the rocky steep 
With wild Niagara’s roar ; 
And rages round its prison walls 
As in the dread abyss it falls ! 


At fairy fiction’s flowery shrine 
Thou hast not bent the knee ; 
No, Elliott ! thou hast been from youth 
The poet of unvarnished truth 
And stern reality : 
To jewelled wealth and luxury, 
Thou hast not struck the lyre ; 
Nor wreath’d the brows of pomp and power, 
With chaplets from the Muse’s bower, 
Like bards of meaner fire. 
No !—to creation’s final hour, 
THovu art THE Poer or THE Poor ! 


$$ — 


THE LADY OF ANNESLEY. 


‘‘ There is nothing in all the histories of mortal sorrows and broken affections, more mournful and striking, than the idea of this lady, 
$0 bright and joyous. hearted in her youth, sitting in her latter years, alone and uninterrupted, in this old house; weeping over the poems 
which commented, in burning words, on the individual fortunes of herself and Lord Byron.”—Howirt’s Byronian Rambies, 


SHE sat in silence, and her tears fell free 
Over the open volume on her knee ; 
She sat unheeding, while the hollow blast 
Rushed through the trees whose shadow overcast 
The ancient terrace walk, Within that room, 
The very aspect of decay and gloom 
Seemed gathering round its inmate; yet her eye 
Ne er glanced upon its fallen luxury. 
lier bloom was gone for ever, sad and pale, 
As a crushed lily withering ‘neath the gale g 
With none to break her solitude, or view 
Her tearful eye, her cheek of marble hue, 
Ur the few grey hairs "mid each braided tress, 
Aud aiguish fading all her loveliness. 
2 “4s mournful that so sad a change should fall 
pon the lady of that silent hall : 
hg there not one to cheer her breaking heart, 
. Ay each wild and fearful dream depart, 
“e win her back to gladness? Could it be 
, . Was forgotten in her misery ? 
Forgotten | by that oft-repeated word 
hat bitter memories in her heart were stirred, 


Of him whose thoughts through all his wandering 
Were ever turned /o her—whom life could bring 
No happiness. She thought of her own scorn, 
And all the wrong that Byron’s name had borne, 
Then wildly gazed upon each line that told 

Of love rejected—cherished hope grown cold— 
Of thrilling agony—enduring care— 

And genius fiercely striving with despair! 

Her tears were dried ; but a dark shadow grew 
Upon her smooth white brow—'twas then she knew 
How fervently he loved her. She is laid 

Within her silent grave, beneath whose shade 
All anguish is forgotten. Stern decay 

Hath found a home within her mansion grey ; 
Dark ivy clings upon the terrace wall, 

And wild plants grow around the ruined hall ; 
While bending there its branches rich and green, } 
A willow stands, as if it mourned the scene. 

Not often in the court is heard the tone 

Of human accents; tall weeds bave o’ergrown 
The fountain, and its cooling waters lie 





Hushed as the tears that flowed in Annesley! 
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AN APPEAL TO THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AT THE PRESEN? 


CRISIS 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


My Drar Frienps,—The spirit of active in- 
Yuiry which attends the growth and general 
di fusion of knowledy re—the spiritof Reform—has 
#t length visited our Society. After an existence 


Of two centuries, and an undisturbed repose of 


Opinion of nearly a century and a half, the winds 
Of agitation have blown upon us, and thousands 
of eyes are turned upon us, to see whether we 
shall be shaken asunder by them, or, like the 
oaks of the forest, rise only more vigorous from 
the contending blasts. Im America, a hundred 
thousand svuls have, even while protesting their 
udherence to their ancient faith, been exclud: ad 
from our fellowship; and now the spirit is busily 
at work at home. In Lancashire, religious con- 
troversy has been some time raging, we are told, 
with a tiereeness and a bitterness which have a 
singular aspect in a Secrery or Frienps; in 
Loudon, the same restless agency has become 
visible; and, within the last few weeks, it has 
burst into publicity in Bristol. The time of our 
yreat aunmuai meeting in London is at hand ; 
numbers from ail parts of the kingdom are pre- 
paring to assemble there, filled with an eager 
looking forward to it, as a period of keen intel- 
lectual contest ; 
selves to the defence of opinions old or new ; 


zealous spirits are arming them- 


and it is a question of deep interest, not confined 
to our own pale, but diffused through a great 
portion of the religious w rld——what will be the 
result? ] myself am one of those who have 
watched, with a living attention, the progress of 
the modern leaven whieh has been attempting 
to leaven the Society. ‘dill this moment, | have 
never written a single sentence on the subject, 
] have look 7 on the pr eG edings of all partie S, 
Without mixing myself up with any ; and, at this 
moment, LT stand in fixed observance, sure that 
Proru will not sutfer in the clash of opinion, but 
far irom sure what shall be the influence of these 
Operating causes on the future fortunes and use- 
Friends. 1 am sure 
that Truth will not be injured ; for, in the words 
of Milton——* 


fulness of the Society ol 


Though ail the winds of doctrine 
Truth be 
in the held, we do injuriously by prohibiting to 
withhold her strength, Let her and Falsehood 
gropple: whoever knew Truth put to the worst in 
a free and open encounter?” 1 have no tear for 
Truth ; but whether the Soe iety of Friends itself 
shall come off seathless, will depend on the libe- 

rality and the Christian temper of the combat- 
ants. 

Now, I confess that I look upon this strife of 
opinion with intense interest ; 1 confess that my 
heart is bound up with the Suciety in strong 
affection; I contess that the recollections of 
friendship, the enjoyments of my early life, make 
me regard it with feelings hindred tu those with 


be let loose to play upon the earth, so 


which I] regard my father’s house. I have . 
remembrance vf fair faces, of pure and kind 
hearts, of manly spirits, full of integrity, and 
free from the bitter baptism of a worldly initia. 
tion. I have all these thronging on my memory 
from many a pleasant gathering together ;— an) 
while I would not blink a single inquiry; whil. 
I would say, let the searchin,: spirit of an ep. 
lightened examination go through all our insti. 
tutions, and try the very foundations of oy; 
faith, (“ for who knows not that Truth is — 
next tu the Almighty?” and who would cling 
anything but Truth?) I yet look at the really 
great principles embodied in our religious and 
moral creed—at the capacity of vast usefulness 
embraced in our system—anad most earnest}y 
pray that we may not be seattered asunder by 
the winds of doctrine ; wut that every man, lay. 
ing down all personal and party feeling—laying 
down the pride of opinion, out of which springs 
all the bitterness of contentious zeal—may seek 
to establish Truth and Unity alone ; and that we 
may thus come fourth frum the trial of contro. 
Versy, as with a renewed youth, for a more active 
race in the great path of Christian and _ social 
duty. And therefore it is that 1 have ventured 
at this moment—I will not say presumed, for it 
is in ho spirit of presumption or assumption that 
I speak—to give a word of warning to my here- 
ditary friends. No 3 it is in no spirit of assump. 
tion that I speak; for I am well aware what 
numbers of excellent men there are in the te. 
ciety to which | have always felt it an honour to 
belong, tar better qualified than myself to think, 
tu advise, to warn against coming dangers, and 
tu stecr the vessel of the community between the 
Scylla and Charybdis of contrary opinions, But 
1 hold no man guiltless, who sees danger and 
does not raise his voice to give the alarm, And 
whut is the danger of the present moment? That, 
in the heat of controversy, we forget charity— 
that one party press too violently for the accept- 
ance of their opinions—that the other stand too 
stifly against the examination of theirs. And 
what is the warning that I would give as an in- 
dividual ? That we open our hearts, in (he Spirit 
of Love, to the freest and most candid inquiry. 
And, indeed, if we will have the examination 
of the differences of opinion that have sprung up 
amongst us candid and temperate, we must let it 
be free; we must make no obstinate stand against 
it. We must shew that we have a holy faith 
the soundness of our views, and a Christian de 
sire that every man amongst us should be satis 
fied of the soundness of his own. This is the 
only way to disarm acrimony, to allay the jeal- 
ousies that will spring up hastily where there is 
a suspicion of a reluctant tribunal, This is the 
only way to place all minds on that common and 
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AN APPFAL TO THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AT THE PRESENT CRISIS. 2:1 


The present controversy has sprung out of tle publi- 
cation of ** The Beacon,” by Isaac Crewdson, a minister of 
the Society of Friends in Manchester. It is called “ The 
Beacon,” because it professes to warn the Friends of this 
country against the heresy of the Hicksites, or followers 
ot Elias Hicks---a class of Friends in America, one hun- 
dred thousand in number, who, though they have always 
declared, and still declare, that they hold the orthodex 
tenets of the Society, have been expelled by a minority 
in that country. 

The main question on which this controversy hinges 
is one respecting the authority of the Seriptures---whe- 
ther they or the Holy Spirit are the * primary rule of 
faith and practice.” ‘The Hicksites assert that the 
Spirit is the primary rule---the Serptures the secondary 


lation on Which it is fitting that creat quese 


j be discussed, and on which, ey idently, they 
liscussed to advantage, 


calmer foun 
tious shoul 


can only be « ‘pt . 
Let us all assure ourselves of this one thing—that the 
of discussion and reform which is abroad in the 

i, wili grow daily with the growth of general know- 

and with that rapid interchange of mind and 

ment of observation, which books, and the prose- 
great objects, are certain to produce, We 
cannot stand against it. If we have nothing amongst us 
shich needs purifying, the ru hing of the waters of 
inquisition through our boundaries can do us no harm ; 

‘we have, in the name of all that is honest, let it go! 

But whether we have or noi, a sturdy and irrational 

wistance can only breax us to pieces 3 for we may 

upon it, that the spirit of public inquiry is too | rule. Every person, therefore, unacquainted with the 
doctrines of the Friends of this country would imagine 
that this wasa Hicksite heresy ; that it was not the sen- 
timent of the first Friends, or of the present Friends ; 
ust be searched through, and, if needtul, reorgauized--- | that ‘icy, indeed, hold the Seriptures to be the primary 
that the people, with the Bible im their bands, will not rule. Now, I think that every ene who comes to be in- 
ich longer be bound by creeds or dogmas, but Will’] formed that this very doctrine attributed to the Hick- 
wek out and determine every man his faith tor himself--- | sites---this very doctrine against which the Friends are 
and that the only hope oi uuity lies in one common and warned by ** The Beacon’’—is the established doctrine of 
svimpathizing inquiry alter ‘Truth. the Friends of this country themselves, and has been their 
“| have quoted some of the noble sentiments of Jolin | established doctrine from the origin of the Society — must 

Milton; let me lay before my friends the following sirik- | feel a curious surprise at the strange fact that ** The Bea- 

con” was actually warning the Friends against their own 


ing passage from his Areopagtiiiwa, at this lMportart 
jupeture;:—"* Now, once again, by all concurrent sigs, | settled tenet! Whatever be the truth or falsity of the 
and by the general instinet of hoiy and devout men, a doectriie, every one must feel that the act of Isaac 
they daily and solemnly express their thoughts, God is | Crewdson had anair of the most disingenuous stratagem, 
decreeing to begin some new and great period in his | and would have much more admired his boldness and in- 
tegrity, if he had at once declared that he denied the 


spirit 
wor 
jedge, 

enlarge 
eution of 


ena 
i : P 
ong for any community Whatever, Everything about 


chews, that the active and irresistible schoolmaster 
_abroad—that all institutions, be they what they may, 


church, even to the reforming of Reformation itself, 
What does he then, hut first reveal Himeclf to his ser- tenet of his own Society, and called upon it to renounce 
vants; and, as his mamner ts, firot to his knghshmens? | it. That the doctrines of the Hicksites and the Friends 
are precisely the same does not admit of a doubt. It isa 
thing beyond controversy 5 for it stands on the pages of 
Fox, Penn, and Barclay, and is most fully argued by 
darclay in the third proposition of his Apology ; and by 
Penn in his ** Discourse of the General Rule of Faith 
and Practice, and Judge of Controversy.” In both 
these articles, the question is most al ly and une juivo- 
cally treated ; and they both agree in declaring the Serip- 
tures to be the most excellent writings in the world, 
‘capable of making wise unto salvation, through 


I say, as his manner is, first to us, (hough we mark not 
the method of tis codiiseis, and are unworthy. Behold 
now this Vast country---a city of refuges--tie miansion- 
house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded with his 
protection: the shop of war hath not there more anvils 
aud hammers Waking, to fashion out the plates and in- 
struments of armed justice, in defence ot beleaguered 
ruth, than there be pens and heads there, situig by 

irstudious lamps, musing, searching, revolving lew 


tons and idea Wherewith to present with their | and 


fomaye aud their icalty the approaching reformation; | faith in Christ Jesus.” Barelay’s words, in stating his 
Others, us Tust, readwiyv, trying all things, assehnung to proposition, express the substance of the Friends’ belic e: 
the loice of reason ana couvincement. What could a | ** Nevertheless, because they are only a declaration of 
Wal require inure from a natiow so prone and so phant | the Fountain, and not the Fountain itself, therefore they 
to seek atter knowledger What wants there, to suelra are not to be esteemed the principal ground of all truth 
t and pregnant soil, but wise and fatthiul la- | and knowledge, nor vet the adequate primary rule of 
bourers, to make a knowing people a nation of propli faith and manners. Yet, because they give a true and 
ol sages, and of worthiess We reckon more than five | faithful testimony of the first foundation, they are and 


lis V¢ io hat CSt5 here need net be tive weeks. hay be estec:med a secondary rule, subordinate to the 
Spirit, from which they have all their excellency and 
certainty : for, as by the inward testunony of the Spirit, 
we do alone truly know them, so they testify that the 
Spirit is that guide by which the saints are led into all 
Cider these fantastic terms of sect and schism, we wrong truth.’’---P. 67. 
This question, then, is no question of what is the or- 
thodoxy of the Society---for that is indisputable ; but it 
is whether the orthodoxy of the Society be genuine Chris- 
ssshould rather praise this pious forwardness amony tinnitv. When Isaae Crewdson, therefore, denounces 
iy to reassume the ill-deputed care of their religion | the faith of the Hicksites as * a desolating heresy,” he 
Oo Un = OW hands uyuii. A laiile generous prudemec, desounees the faith of his own Sox iety as °° desolating 
@ ile Jorvcaranuce of one another, and some grain o/ and the matter to be decided is--- 


had we but eyes to lilt up, the fields are white already. 
thlere Were ts much desive to lear nm, tere. of HECESSUY, 
wut much arguiny, much wrting, MALY OPANWIs 3 joi 
yanton, te good men, is but knowledge in the making. 


Carli and zealous thirst after knowledge and 
sland i’ which Giod hath stirred up il this coune- 
What some lament of, we rather should rejyoice 


heresy 3 


t 


-~ &- & 


ChUTHY, mth? win all these Lili Gece 8, lo Jom and unite 
WO One general and bLrothe r/y sear: I ufler Truth.” 
‘Tis passage, lies profound wisdom---lies, at once, all 
Characters of our prene it condition, and the sole and 
“sar reinedy, That condition is the active excitement 
acehdant on a keen quest after knowledge; that remedy 
ble seek Truch under the guidance of Love. In noticing 
home of the prominent features of the present contro- 
Yersy, nothing is farther from ny intention than to de- 
Bend inte the ce pths of that conutroy ers) itself. Heaven 
x Vid What !---for religious controversy is a shoreless sea. 
Sut | am bound to touch on some points, in order to 
shew how far we have already wandered from the legiti- 
Hate pursuit of Truth, and how we may regain the track, 


t 





Ist, Whether Mr Crewdson and his party can prevail 
upon the Society to reconsider the tenets they have 
held till now, and adopt his ; or, 

Zdly, Whether it will consent to reduce the essentials 
of Christian association to a smaller and more con- 
venient number, and permit the generality of doe- 
trines andmy steries to be held as mattersof opinion FY 
or, 

3dly, Whether it shall proceed to lop off and expel 
him and his followers, 

This is the real matter before the Society. 

Now, nothing can be clearer than that the Society has 


the greatest right in the world to adhere to its esta- 


lished doctrines if it pleases. The question, as it regard 
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$12 AN APPEAL TO THE SOCIETY OF 
right, has nothing to do with the wisdum or the folly, the 
correctness or incorrectness, of these doctrines. Asa 
question of right, it is quite sufficient that these doctrines 
are the Society’s; and no man can shew any possible 
claim to compel it to abandon them. Any number of 
Christians bave a right to form themselves into an asso- 
ciation if they please, to maintain a certain set of opi- 
nions—it matters not how absurd those opinions may be 
—sothat they themselves sincerely believe them, and so 
that they are not injurious to the state. To deny the 
absolute right of men to hold and maintain such opin- 
ions, is to deny the liberty of conscience, and to infringe 
upon the sacred freedom of private judgment. Tsaac 
Crewdson and his party have, therefore, no conceivable 
right to insist upon Friends resigning their adopted 
opinions at their demand; nor to le angry with them it 
they do not choose to do so. 

Here, then, the Beaconites, or the Crewdsonites—by 
one or other of which names, this party is now com- 
monly called---must excuse me saying that I think they 
have committed a great sin, and have offended against 
that spirit of candour and love in which all endeavours 
to reform and proselyte should be carried on. They 
have as undoubted a right to call upon the Friends to 
reconsider their opinions, as the Friends have to refuse 
that reconsideration if it docs not appear to them need- 
ful. They have a full right, and it is their bounden 
duty, if they think their friends in error, to entreat and 
persuade them to alter their notions, and to win them over 
to their own if they can; but if the Friends persist in 
their own views, there they should stop---then is the 
time to shew the true Christian temper---to exercise for- 
bearance and patience towards what they may consider 
blindness and ignorance. But, in the t.rst place, the 
Beaconites would have wiled them out of their ane- 
cient sentiments by a sort of spiritual legerdemain---by 
professing to regard them as the heresies of the Hicks- 
ites; but when they found that this stratagem did not 
succeed, they resorted to clamour, abuse, and mis- 
representation. I am sorry to say there is only too 
much evidence of this in the letters of the Beaconites, in 
their great organ of publication, the Christian Advocate 
newspaper.” ‘The clamour and abuse may be found in 
various letters to the Christian Advocate of the last and 
present year, but especially through the last autumn, 
commenting on the proceedings of the Friends’ meet- 
ings in Laneashire, and the proceedings of the Yearly 
Meeting conunittees sent down hither. The committee is 
vehemently accused of inquisitorial seerecy ; of reducing 
the original charges against * The Beacon” into a simple 
sentence of ‘injurious tendency 3” and of restricting 
the author from the exercise of the ministry on this 
vague charge, Ac. Ac. Now, if the committee were not 
able to prove the heterodoxy of ** The Beacon,” it must have 
been a very blind committee indeed ; for | will venture 
tu say that no book was ever published so palpably 
opposed to thie orthodoxy of Quakerism ; denying at 
onee, its doctrine of the Seriptures being only a secon- 
dary rule of faith; denying its doctrine of * Universal 
and saving Light 3° denying, in fact, its doctrine of 
the duward Light, its first and most conspicuous tenet, 
frou which its members orginally were called ‘ The 
Chiidren of theLight.". These and other parts of ** The 
Beacon” ure utterly opposed tu the orthodoxy of (Quaker- 
ism; and it would have argued a committee strangely 
ignorait of the Society’s principles could they not have 


— _ ~ 
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The editors of this valuable paper are naturally vio- 
lent partisans of the Beaconites, because they have fa- 
vourite reliious dogmas of their own, which are the very 
opposite of the doctrines of the Friends. W hat their opi- 
mon of the tencts of Friends is, may be seen in one of their 
assertions, that,“ Dr Cox has proved that Quakerisin is 
not Christianity.” Tt is much to be regretted that these 
able and well-meaning men have suffered their prejudices 
to carry them into this field of controversy, instead of 
leaving it open to it legitimate combatants. | know 
them to be honest and zealous advocates of civil and reli- 
givus liberty, but here their partisanship does as much 
suischief as their cflorts tu liberate Methodism from priest- 
craft has done good, 


FRIENDS AT THE PRESENT CRIsis, 


seen this. But I have the report of the commitice ai 
before me, and a more rational, consistent, and tempe. 
rate report I never yet perused, nor one more clearly ,,. 
pressive of the unsoundness of “‘ The Beacon,” in the». 
cognised principles of the Society. This is a gross mj. 
presentation. 

Another misrepresentation is, that the Society under. 
value the Scriptures, and diseourages the study of them, 
Perhaps tho Besconites may be allowed, according ty 
their own notions of the supremacy of the Seriptures as , 
rule of faith and life, to say that the Friends under. 
value them, by placing the Holy Spirit above them: jy, 
what must become of the assertion that they discourag, 
the study of them, when you turn to the “ Rules of Diseip. 
line and Advices of the Society of Friends”’--that is, a eo). 
lection of the minutes and advices of the yearly meeting: 
from year to year, forming, infact, their code of moral law, 
— and find even upon its index, the folowing entry ;_ 
SCRIPTURES. 

Frequent and serious reading of, reeommended, and 

counsel thereon, pages, . . «+ 29, 242, 243 

Family reading of, enjoined, . 56, 193, 240, 24) 

And private, in addition, . .« . » « 242, 243 

Address to young persons thereon, . . . 305 

Servants, &c. to partake of family read- 

ing, oe. © 6 #0 105, 261, 193 

Youth to be instructed in the, 2, 187, 191, 194, 195, 

200, 20, 208, 239 

To be supplied to families of poor Friends, . 215 

Diffusion of, reeommended, . . . 2. « . 82 

Counsel of those engaged in the diffusion of the, 24] 

When you turn to the pages thus indicated, what do you 
find? Why, “that the Holy Seriptures be early taught 
our youth, and diligently searched, and seriously read 
by Friends, with due regard to the Holy Spirit, from 
whence they come, and by whom they are truly opened ;” 
that they be read in families, in private ; that they be 
diffused in all directions ; and that a spirit of gratitude 
be cherished for so inestimable a gift of God. ‘There is, 
indeed, exhortation given on exhortation to this purpose ; 
and it may be truly affirmed that in no families is the 
practice of reading the Scriptures more, if so much, cul- 
tivated ; for other families have forms of family prayer, 
but the Friends read only the Bible. 

A third misrepresentation is, that the early writers of the 
Society are set in comparison, and even frequently above 
the Seriptures—that the Friends judge of the Bible by 
thei, instead of them by the Bible. Where are the proofs 
of this ¢ JT think it would be difficult to produce them. 
It never yet was my lot either to hear such a sentiment 
expressed, or to see it on the page of any Quaker 
book. ‘That the Society holds them in high estimation, 
is no wonder, when we recollect that they were not 
merely the writers, but the actors of original Quakerism 
---that they stood the brunt of fiery persecution, and 
proved the sincerity of their faith by their sufferings 
It is not wonderful that the memory and the works of 
such men should be reverenced and esteemed; and, 
Inore especially, when you find, on opening them, that, 
though you would not bind your faith on every doc- 
trince and assertion there, any more than upon any mor- 
tal composition, yet, that they abound with sound wit 
dom, with manly sentiments, and a glorious outpouring 
of that Christian spirit which animated them in their 
day of trial and victory. 

But to my mind, the insult to the memory of William 
Penn, by a writer in the Christian Advocate, of the 21s 
of March last, is the most offensive and the most unjust. 
Ile is there termed ‘ a man of fearful arrogance, want- 
ing the signs of an apostle, and the humility also.” 
will venture to assert that a more undeserved and u- 
supported calumny never was pronounced on the memory 
of a great and noble man. If there ever was a man @ 
those latter ages having about him the signs of an apo* 
tle, it was that man. If ever there was a man who out 
stripped his age in true Christian liberality and wisdom, 
it was that man. Why, it was he who outwent né 
only his own age, but this age, too, with all its boast 
enlightenment, by giving to his State of Pennsylvania, 4 





grant of the most tull and equal charter, admitting every 
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man, Christian, Jew, and Pagan, to a full participation 
of civil and religious rights. It was he who, when others 
were driving the American Indians from their own pos- 
sessions with arms and hounds, first and alone recog- 
nised their human rights. He did not, like his fellow 
professors, set up the Cross of Christ as the sign of inva- 
sion---the Cross of the Prince of Peace, as the signal of 
bloodshed, robbery, and every infernal outrage, turning 
the emblem of salvation into a blasphemous mockery ; 
but he entered into a sacred alliance with the Red Men 
of the woods, and became enshrined in their hearts from 
that day to the present as something almost divine! 
Was this an arrogant man, who left a brilliant station, 
owerfal connexions, and splendid prospects of worldly 
advancement, to join a despised and persecuted sect--- 
to stand up for the liberties of Englishmen, as he did 
in his famous trial at the Old Bailey---and to leave his 
native country, his noble-minded wife, and beloved 
family, to establish an asylum in the transatlantic forests 
for his persecuted friends ? Was this man destitute of 
humility, who shared the log-houses and the rude set- 
tlements of the Pilgrim Fathers of our Society, without 
assumption of state, with the cheerfulness of a brother ; 
who woald put the weary foot-traveller on his horse as 
he went through the woods, or would come riding to the 
Meeting in the wilderness with some bare-legged child 
seated behind him, whom he had picked up on his way 
Was this the proud and arrogant man, whose memory is 
to be branded for his haughtiness ? Let his contempo- 
raries speak for him, by whom he is never mentioned 
but with admiration and affection. Yes, and let him speak 
for himself! Open his works, thou anonymous calum- 
niator ! and, if thy spirit is not blinded by the thick dark- 
ness of party, blush for this ungenerous insult, and pen 
a recantation, such as is due to injured innocence ! Why, 
there is no mind which is alive to the perception of true 
greatness, but must be instantaneously struck with a 
profound sense of the noble qualities of that great and 
good man. The free style of copious eloquence---the 
broad magnanimity of sentiment---the generous glow of 
heart---the high breathing for liberty---the dauntless 
defiance of the craft---the power, and the malevolent mis- 
representations of the world---the unbending resolve to 
live and die in the great line of human duty, and yet 
the tone of deep devotion before God---all stand forth to 
your mental gaze as the attributes of one of earthi’s 
noblest sons---of the Almighty’s most gifted and yet most 
obedient children! And then, the beautiful affection of 
thatman! J declare that, in turning over his pages this 
day, his letters to his family, his tender and unworldly 
advice to his children, have filled my eyes with tears, 
aud my heart with feelings that have no equivalent ex- 
pression, 

I ask, then, what is to be gained by the cold and 
heartless detraction of such men—men who ought to be 
held in honourable and affectionate remembrance, while 
virtue herself can find an admirer? What end do the 
seaconite reformers propose to themselves by such 
neasures # Do they hope to win our admiration, to 
aWaken our attachment to their doctrines, by them 
Do they flatter themselves that we shall be lured from 
the association with generous and liberal minds, to 
freezing acerbity and blindness to all that is great and 
praiseworthy in the champions of truth, in the hour of 
tsneed? If they would win us to their views, these 
surely are not the most prevailing means, I have 
alluded to these unhappy causes, not from a feeling of 
Aostility, but of regret. I would have us all agree in 
the spirit of generous emulation, if we cannot altogether 
“gree in opinion, And perhaps we agree in opinion 
tore than either party is aware of. I cannot, indeed, 
“sree with some of the doctrines and much of the spirit 
“The Beacon.” I cannot bring myself to charge those 
who happen to hold other opinions, with ‘ desolating 
heresy,” with “ Deism,” with “ the delusions of Satan.” 

“annot limit the mercies of God to the circulation of 
the Bible, nor set bounds to the communications of the 
Alnighty and Omnipotent Father with the spirits of 
his children ; but I can and do agree with Isaac Crewd- 





*on in his estimation of the Scriptures—that they are | 
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the test and standard of doctrine between man and man, 
yet to be studied by every man for himself under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. And in what does this 
differ from the opinion of the Society at large? The 
more I have followed the arguments of both parties, 
the more I have been persuaded that in this they are 
agreed ; and my amazement at the letter of John Wil- 
kinson, in which he treated immediate revelation as a 
delusion, and immediately himself confessed a revela- 
tion concerning the Scriptures, was of no ordinary 
nature. Why did this worthy man leave the Society, 
and, in the very act of departure, set his seal to its doc- 
trine ? But the able author of “ Truth Vindicated” has 
indited him an unanswerable epistle—and so let that pass. 

We are agreed, then, that the Scriptures are the 
standard of doctrine between man and man, yet sub- 
ject to the teaching of the Holy Spirit; but I can go 
still further. I cannot, as I have said, limit the Divine 
Spirit in its movements, nor pretend to confine its pas- 
save to the medium of the Bible ; for my opinion rather 
is, that divine influence reaches us through various 
channels—through the Scriptures—through external 
nature—through the works and words of our fellow- 
men, or in direct intercourse with our own minds, 
Who shall prescribe bounds, and modes, and media, to 
that beneficent Spirit which pervades all things, illi- 
mitable in goodness as in extension ? There is no good 
feeling or influence of which we are conscious, but 
has come mediately or immediately, from that great 
fountain of all life and excellence, I cannot, therefore, 
agree with those of you who say, that all divine revela- 
tion has ceased, except through the Seriptures ; but [ 
can and do readily allow, that our doctrine of immediate 
revelation has been carried too far; that it has been too 
much depended on ; that we have leaned on it in daily and 
hourly seeking and waiting, to the manifest neglect of 
other gifts and energies from the same bountiful giver. 
And hence has come our feeble and declining ministry ; 
our meetings of unbroken silence from month to month, 
and year to year—often barren and unprofitable. Hence 
has come our fearful and shrinking virtue—if virtue it 
could be called—which had nothing in common with 
the active and prolific virtue of Christ and his apostles ; 
with that of George Fox and his fellows, by which such 
numbers were collected; or with that of other denomi- 
nations which have been blessed abundantly in their 
labours of love. In a former paper inthis Magazine,® [ 
have declared candidly my conviction, that the testimo- 
nies which our ancestors held in their living grandeur, 
we have held in deadness; that we have suffered our 
outward testimonies, as we call them---that is, our for- 
malities of dress and speech---to stand too much in the 
stead of a more accurate knowledge of our principles, 
and a more spirited exercise of our faculties for good. 
With every endeavour to introduce a more active spirit 
of virtue amongst us, I deeply sympathize. I hold that all 
the physical and intellectual powers we possess should 
be dedicated to the furtherance of good, and that the 
very possession of them is an obligation upon us to 
exercise them---that our understandings are amongst 
the noblest gifts of our Divine Father, and that we are 
bound to employ them at all hours and at all times, in 
his service. It is a false, and has been a most perni- 
cious notion, that because “ the carnal mind is emnity 
against God”---i. e. the carnal state of the mind---there- 
fore our minds, in their natural capacities, are unfit to 
serve him. The maxim of * not running in our own 
will to do good,” has done infinite harm. If we run 
with a desire to do good, we shall run well; for the 
very desire of good springs from the source of good. 
My opinion, therefore, is, that “ to be instant in season 
and out of season,” is the law and the obligation of the 
Christian; and our daily experience shews that obe- 
dience to that law is largely blessed, I say, therefore, 
that I deeply sympathize with all endeavours to intro- 
duce a greater tendency to virtuous action in our Society. 
I would have none leave it—I would have none lopped 
off who hold with us the few real essentials of Christian 
association ; but would have us all stand together in the 
Te #® No IX., Uctober 16,0 —=—=~—“—s—SS™S 
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314 AN APPEAL TO THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AT THE PRESENT CRISIS, 


spirit of an enlarged love, for the cause of religion and 
of man. 

And this is the great step in the history of Christian 
philosophy, to whieh I would eall all parties in our 
Society. Weand other bodies have long enough per- 
plexed ourselves and angered each other with abstruse 
mysteries and doctrines, on which we cannot persuade 
each other to agree. It is high time, if we do not 
mean to divide and subdivide till all cohesion amongst 
us is destroved, to lay a surer basis of union. And 
what is this basis? Why, the primal principles of 
Christianity, on which there is no dispute. 

And what are these primal and indisputable princi- 
ples of faith ? Simply, that (h re is «ne God, one Saviour 
and Mi dialor, his Son J. sths Chris 5 an fa Sr e salvation 
Sor all who wil come to him in sinces ily of heart, These 
are the only principles of faith in the Christian system 
about which men do not wrangle; and these contain the 
sun and substance, the heart and soul, of Christ's reli- 
gion. These are the only indisputable poluts, beyond 
that of our common sinfulness and need of a Saviour ; 
and it is necessary that we should take indisputable 
ground ; and every man who will take this ground, and 
agree in a general form of worship, (for nothing is so 
scandalous as a breach of unity in a public form of wor- 
ship,) has all the real requisites for Christian associa- 
tion. What, then, it will be said, are we to cast away all 
other Christian doctrines 7 No; but weare to hold them 
not as matters absolutely essential to Christian union, 
but as matters of opinion and inquiry---most solemn and 
interesting inquiry, | grant you, to us all, as candidates 
for eternity. Every man, on all questions on which 
Christians are not agreed---and on what single point are 
they agreed beyond those I have stated ?—must take the 
New Testament in his hand, and, seeking the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, arrive at the best understanding and 
belief for himself that he may. Many are the doctrines 
and views in the New Testament that demand our most 
earnest desire to comprehend them ; but nothing can be 
an absolute essential for Christian association on which 
Christians are not fully agreed. This, Lam aware, will 
startle many, and perhaps offend more ; but it is, never- 
theless, the complexion to which the Christian world 
must come, If ever there is to be a common ground of 
agreement, andan end of the bitterness and persecutions 
of controversy. This may seem, at first, a narrow ground 
of association; but it will be found, the more it is ex- 
amined, the very broadest and surest of all. It is in vain, 
indeed, that we talk of liberty of conscience till we take 
this ground. If we cannot agree on six points of opin- 
ion on daily and palpable afiairs, it is the height of ab- 
surdity to expect general assent to a dozen metaplivsi- 
cal ones, which cain oniy be cleared up in Heaven. 
Every sect, therefore, as at present constituted, Is a bed 
of Procrustes. If a man is too long in lis faith, he must 
be lopped off; if too short, he must be stretched out. 
There must be neither more nor less than the accepted 
number of articles of belief, or no chureh mi inbership ! 
There must be either hypocrisy or mental compulsion, 
We never ean “ be free with the liberty with which 
Christ has made us free,” till we retreat to the lndispu- 
table ground of faith, and allow entire liberty of con- 
science all beyond. Till then, at every honest a dopen 
exercise of opinion on Gospei doctrines, we shall hear 
rood mien ass; ling one another with the cries of Ileretic, 

Yeist, Atheist, and Deluded of the Devil !---till then, the 
Bins of halterness newer can be iuhen out of ‘onlr rersy. 
While there is an anathema, while we expect at evers 
conscientious avowal to have hands held up in horror, 
aud to be driven from the face of men. we shall finite 
for our opinions rather than discuss them. I declare, 
therefore, my thorough convietion, that nothing is part 
and parcel of that genuine Christianity by which we are 
to be saved, on which we cannot agree, or which is the 
food of animosity; and T take iny stand on the Scrip- 
tures themselves. They declare, that the path of Chris- 
tian faith is so clear, that “ the Wasfaring nan, though 
a fool, cannot err therein.” But can that be the Chris- 





tia: path in which people are stumbling about and q's. 
put ng for ages? They declare that the law of Chris. 
tianity is so plain, that “ he that runneth may read.” 
Can that thea be the law of Christianity which a)] g-. 
pretending to read, and no one will adinit is read aright : 
No: Christianity is something very different from this. [; 
is faith in Christ, and a baptism into his love. He eal). 
ed us to no doubtful disputations ; but to believe on Him, 
and love one another. These disputes shew plainly 
what and whence they are; they are known by their 
fruits, which are ‘ envy, hatred, and ali uncharitable. 
ness.” 

My space will not further permit me to develope my 
views on this subject ; but I leave this simple statemen; 
of this most important proposition to the sober and 
serious consideration of all well-wishers, not only to our 
little community, but to Christianity itself. In it is to 
be found the sole end of all divisions, heart-burnings, 
and desertions of the standards under which we have so 
long arrayed ourselves. In this is to be found that which 
has been so long talked of, but never arrived at~—Ey. 
TIRE Liberty oF Conscience ! 

And, my friends, this is no new doctrine. It is 
as old and older than the present controversy about 
* the Light Within,” which is the controversy of George 
Keith and 1692; for William Penn, in his letter to his 
friend, Williain Popple, lays down this great principle, 
thus :—* Since all of all parties profess to believe in God, 
Christ, the Spirit, and Seripture ; that the soul is in. 
mortal ; that there are eternal rewards and punishments ; 
and that the virtuous shall receive the one, and the 
wicked suffer the other: [ say, since this is the common 
faith of Christendom, let us all resolve, in the strength 
of God, to live up to what we agree in, before we fall out 
so miserably about the rest in which we differ. I am 
persuaded the change and comfort which that pious 
course will bring us to, would go very far to dispose our 
natures to compound easily for all the rest.” 

Here, then, [ aim compelled to leave this subject, or 
I would earnestly call o1 every member of our Society, 
by the harmony and happiness of its past history— by the 
truly great moral principles which it contains— principles 
of peace, of freedom, and human improvement, as a com- 
mon bond of fellowship and usefulness---to stand fast by 
its entirety ; to resolve to separate matiers of opinioa, 
however solemn, from absolute essentials of Christian 
association ; aud thus to set an example to Christendom, 
of being the first really to establish ‘* the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace.” In the meantime, any 
individual who is likely to take any part in coming dis- 
cussions, cannot too well imbue himself with the spirit 
of these words of William Penn :---‘* Oh, that we could 
see men as eager to turn people to God as they are 
tu blow them up, and set them one against another! 
-* * He that suffers his difference with his neigh- 
bour, about the other world, to carry him beyond the 
line of moderation in this, is the worse for his opinion, 
even though it be Gue. . .  . Let us not flatter our- 
selves—we can never be the better for our religion, if our 
neichbour be the worse for it. Our fault is, we are apt 
to be mighty hot upon speer lative errors, and break #4 
bounds in our resentment ; but we let practical ones pass 
without remark, if not without repentance ; as if a tus 
take about an olseure ;roposttion of faith were a greater! 
evil than the breach of on unuoubled precept. 6 + * 
Let us not then think religion a litigious thing ; nor that 
Christ came to make us good disputants, but that he 
came also to mase us good livers, Sincerity goes far- 
ther than capacity. Itis charity that deservedly excels 
in the Christian religion; aid happy would it be, if, 
where unity ends, charity did begin, instead of euvy and 
railing, that almost ever follow. . 3. 3. 3. . + Our 
disagreement cies in our approh sion or /elief of things ; 
and if the common Enemy of mankind had not the 
governing of our affections and passions, that disagree- 
ment wou.d not prove such a canker as it is, to love au 
peace, in civil societies.” 
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RAUMER’sS ENGLAND IN 1835.* 


Our literary people have of late adopted Na- 
poleon’s principle, of making ‘¢ war support war.” 
Quy this system, Herr Von Raumer acted in Italy, 
in France, and now in England. This gentle- 
man is Professor of History in the University of 
Berlin, and the author of several historical works 
which have obtained celebrity throughout Europe. 
Inthe spring of 1535, he came to London, to 
with «a history of 
Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots, in 
which heisengayged; and, as he had written Let- 


make researches connected 


ters from Paris, and found them well received 
inGermany, France, and England, those from 
London are a natural sequence. The work,*it 
must be confessed, wants that piquaney of re- 
matk that spice of witty malice which gave such 
stimulating zest to the epistolary effusions of 
Prince Puckler Muskaw—or whatever was his 
name; but is happily devoid of the flippaney and 
persiflage of that clever piece of roguery, In 
abstaining from the slightest violation of deli- 
cacy and propriety, and theunderstood laws which 
regulate social intercourse, the German Professor 
hasforburnethe use of the cheapest means of mak. 
ing his letters entertaining; and has even run the 
risk of being thought dull, in avoiding the grieve 
ous errors of those late travellers, who have, as 
i of set purpose, abused unsuspecting confidence 
end the hospitality lavished upon them, For 
this cause we apprehend that these letters will 
be more popular in Germany, from the solid in- 
formation they contain, than attractive in’ kny- 
land, Some of Herr Von Raumer'’s opinions have 
een hastily formed, and are erroneous in con- 
sequence of haste ; but, if moderately Conserva- 
tivein his polities, he is, on many important ques- 
Let 
lories and violent Churchmen learn what a P 
‘ian, a Protestant, an upholder of monarchical 
guvernment and a Church Establishment, 
thinks of their conduct to their Catholie fellow- 


sy} et 


ts, and take these lessons from a philosophic 


tions, liberal, as well as soundeminded., our 


us. 


of 


loreigner to which they disdain to listen when 
ae ; 
they «re given them at home. 

Though entertaining very exalted ideas of the 
‘amazing wealth, and of the majesty and bea ity 
Ol England, the reality would uppear to have 
exceeded Herr Von Raumer’s previous concep. 
“ons; and with true German good faith and sim- 
Pieity, he expresses his rapturous impressions on 
itst beholding this favoured land :— 

When I came on deck early on the 22d, we had al- 
Peas . ‘ ." ° 
ady left the North Foreland and Margate behind us ; 

ne side lay the island of Sheppy with its wooded 
-and shortly after the somewhat lower coast of Esscx 
fin sight. Vessels of every kind swarmed around 

* like sea-birds ; but, when we reached Gravesend, their 
inber increased so much, and the beauty of the nearer 
i. richly-cultivated shores hecame ra) much greater, 
at | Was involuntarily overcome by wonder and emo- 
i Recollections of the gradual upward course by 
lich this hay py island had for eighteen centuries heen 


* London: 


Pb Murray. 3 vols. Transland by Mrs 
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|; advancing to a piteh of elevation unmatched in the his- 
tory of the world; of the deeds and ihe suilerings, the 
exertions and the errors, the wars and the conquests, of 
her kings, her barons, her churehmen, and her people--- 
all came crowding upon me. TIT enjoyed the delight of 
that high and generous enthusiasm which the ordinary 
incidents of life cannot call forth ; and my whole journey 
seemed to me to be justified and rewarded by this single 
hour. 

From Wooiwich to Greenwich there are increasing 
signs of industry and cultivation ; until, on riving at 
the Docks, vou are borne along through absolute forests 
of ships. Cormyared with this, anything of the hind that 
I have ever seen at Havre, Bordeaux, or Marseilles, ig 
like a single room cut out of this immeasurable palace. 


all 


At the first glance, Paris appears more brilliant, ele- 
gant, and attractive than London; but, on the other 
hand, that impression is to this, what the substitute is to 
the reality ; what the tastefully and skilfully plated ware 
is to the noble metal in the ore. These dingy walls be- 
speak far greater riches; perhaps, tuo, an indifference to 
all the small expedients by which comparative poverty 
strives to diffuse an air of competence and of elegance 
around it by dint of care and ornament. In like man- 
her, the noise and bustle of the streets has a totally dis- 
tinct character: in London, it is always the tumuit and 
clamour of business; in Paris, the obtrusiveness and 
petulance of vanity ; in Naples, the throng of idleness 
in Berlin, at the utmost, the naughty boys: 


; 
suum cuigue. 

We have already intimated that the strictures 
of the traveller upon late politieal events, and 
lis history of the Movement, are better adapted 
to the meridian of Germany than to the inhabi- 
tants of this country, where the memory of ev ery 
individual teems with recollections of the stir. 
ring through 
and which come to us flat from the pen of a for. 
But this is but one department of Rau- 
of 
his observations upon our mavoners and sucial 
and them those of the 
nations, the work rises in interest. 


scenes which we have passed, 


elgner, 


mers letters. Wherever he iris es the resull 


usages, contrasts with 


continental 


lige 
Mak 


We are also disposed to place much value upon 
his criticism of our theatre, and of our musical 
performances, 

The first rout at which Raumer was present, 
must have been a favourable specimen of that 
motley and overwhelming species of sucial HWieel- 


thing 


ing—or fashionable mobbing—to which n g 
will nor ought to reconcile any rational toreigner. 
It was at the Duke of Devonshire’s. 


‘ ” 


This, therefore, was my first English “ rout; for 
I shall tell you what struek me; though it is, Indeed, but 
a repetition of what I have often heard. ‘The rooms and 
decorations vast and magnificent ; but such as are suit- 
able for a man of vast fortune to possess for his whole 
life, without regard to little variations of fashion, changes 
of taste, and such-like French prettinesses, The space 
sufficient for the guests ; but here, as elsewhere, exces- 
sive heat and crowding in the neighbourhood of the ball- 
room. Almost all the men were dressed in black coats 
and pantaloons, black or grey stockings, black or co- 
loured waistcoats, black or white cravats, Nothing 
remarkable, or different from our usages. 

The women, in general, very simply and tastefully 
dressed; ornaments rich, but not overloaded; neck and 
shoulders bare. Some with long pendant locks, none 
a la Chinoise, or with forehead entirely bare; most of 
them with curls on both sides, as we see in the- 
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cravings. Hardly anything was danced but waltzes, for 
which the crowd of spectators left very little room. And 
now---how stands it with the main point---Beauty ? The 
task of Paris, who, with his three goddesses, won his 
fame at so easy a rate, was a light one compared with 
that before me. Although very few men in London 
wear spectacles in company, I took heart, put on mine, 
and began my investigation like an experienced and 
severe connoisseur and amateur, as Iam. But when I 
thought this was the most beautiful, came a second, then 
a third, and put my judgment to shame. 





RAUMER’S ENGLAND IN 1835. 


In another place, he remarks upon the sama 


momentous subject. 

Lord had made some inquiries as to the line .¢ 
policy which had been pursued in Prussia with respec; 
to the two churches, and had been referred to me. Ti, 
was the occasion of my visit to him yesterday. Fro, 
the engraving of him, I expected to see a tall, thin may. 
instead of which I found a small man, with a refined and 
intelligent, though not animposing air. I told him wh; 





is well known to you all, and added that I could see », 


In my whole | 


life, I never saw so many beautiful women and girls | 


assembled in one place ; and J] now understand ‘Tieck’s 
preference of Englishwomen, better than I did when I 
had seen only travellers. 

My admiration of the ladies I saw at the Duke’s was 
not exaggerated ; on the other hand, those whom I daily 
meet in the streets, adorned or unadorned, are surpassed 
by the women I have seen in other cities. Is beauty, 
then, in this country, a privilege of the highest aristo- 
cracy ? If so, the ladies, even the most fervent Tories, 
will consent to part with the “ rotten boroughs” rather 
than with that. 

At this time, Sir Robert Peel, of whom the 
traveller is a warm admirer, upon what precise 
grounds we cannot discover, had been forced to 
resign the helm of the State, upon which he had 
laid rash, if not presumptuous hands. This cri- 
sis, and the state of public affairs, draw forth 
many pertinent and just, if not very original re- 
marks. 

Peel stands alone, and a man of such distinguished 
talents cannot be displaced without a loss to the country. 
But his colleagues, who, as they pretend, are now anxi- 
ous to effect those measures which all their lives they 
have stigmatised as destructive, are neither entitled to 
be trusted, nor to be considered as statesmen in any high 
sense of the word. On the other hand, the moderate 
Whigs can reckon on no large or permanent majority, 
in case the Tories and Radicals should combine against 
them. 
Parliament is very small; the others ask for no more 
than we Prussians are so happy as already to possess. 
The danger, “ the crisis,” has been brought on by the 
manner in which the King dismissed the Melbourne 
Ministry, which, as far as form is concerned, it would be 
difficult to justify. Had the Tories always done the 





The number of the Radicals of bad character in | 


right thing at the right time, the Whigs would never | 


have come into power, 

There is nothing inveterate or bigoted in this 
Conservatism. In relation to Irish affairs, poli- 
tical or ecclesiastical, Raumer is uniformly libe- 
ral; and the views taken by an enlightened and 
impartial foreigner, whose politics are the very 


opposite of what are nick-named Destructive, | 


ought to have due weight. 
I breakfasted yesterday with Mrs A 4 





We fell | 


| their own clergy were left to want, they were compelled 





upon trish affairs. A gentleman said that the rule of | 


Prussia over her Catholic subjects was tranquil and 
undisturbed, only because she was a military despotism. 
I replied, that, from the first existence of Prussia as a 


kingdom, to the present hour, not a single sword had — 


been drawn against the Catholics; that, on the contrary, 
they had been conciliated by justice, charity, confidence, 


and a scrupulous equality in the treatment of them and of — 


the Protestants, In Lreland, on the contrary, where this 
system had not been pursued, a large armed force had, 
for centuries, been absolutely indispensable to the pre- 
servation of the country. ° 


In despotic states, he continued, it may be possible | 


to make such concessions to the Catholies without dan- 
ger; but in constitutional states it is not so: England is 
not Prussia. 

I replied, that the Prussians did not feel the despotism 
he talked of, and that no)such complaints were heard 
among them as were constantly uttered by the Lrish. 





other means of establishing peace and unity, but tolery- 
tion, mildness, and equity. Extirpation, banishmen:, 
and forcible conversion, are the three great means 
which were formerly employed to arrive at this end, 
Who is there that has the courage now explicitly to re. 
commend any one of them? And what avail all t}. 
shifts and evasions by which men try to disguise or +, 
conceal intolerance and selfishness ? The much-abused 
Holy Alliance talks far better sense on this subject than 
Sir Edward Knatchbull and the Bishop of Exeter, 

He prescribes the only possible corrective of 
the tremendous power of O'Connell, of which our 
Tories affect to entertain so much dread. 

Treat the Irish Catholics as the Prussian Catholics 
are treated, and O’Connell’s revolutionary fire, which 
you pretend is so vast and unquenchable, is in that 
same moment extinct; instead of flame, you will find 
but ashes, and the turbulent declaimer will be reduced 
to order and to peace. 

In all Demagogism there lies somewhat irregular, 
lawless, and indeed incompatible with law ; and therefore 
it is one of the first and most important duties of all go- 
vernments to check such deviations of the public mind, 
and to reduce them to the path of law and order. But 
means conceived in so narrow and one-sided a spirit—vo 
impotent, nay, so destructive, as those which, from the 
time of Elizabeth to the present day---have uniformly 
been applied to this evil in Ireland, must of necessity 
raise up O’ Neils and O’Connells. You know my admi- 
ration for Elizabeth ; but do you think that, because | 
admire her, | cannot understand ©’ Neil ?---because | 
honour Wellington, must I see in O’Connell an inear- 
nate fiend By no means : matters like these have two 
sides; so was it as long ago as the days of the Gracehi 
and of the Consul Opimius. 

Let us hope that not a few of our Tory legis. 
lators may find leisure to benefit by the perusal 
of this Conservative foreigner’s reasoning, before 
the Irish Church Bill shall come to be again dis- 
cussed. He does not mince this matter in repeat- 
ing what has been hundreds of times poured upon 
deaf ears. 

Scotland struggled for fifty years against a hated 
church, and at length conquered; so also, in Ireland, 
will hatred against the present order of things endures 
long as one spark of the seutiment of justice lives in the 
breasts of Irishmen. What would the Presbyterians 
or the members of the Church of England say, if, while 


to maintain a costly Catholic Church ¥ And were there 


_ any real need of a Protestant Church of such magnitude ? 
| But the Catholics have to pay tithes to Protestant clergy- 


men who have no flocks. 

These things appear to fill this worthy man 
with astonisbment, as they must do his plain- 
minded countrymen, when they shall have read 
a few of the cases he has selected. 

In one case, there are 66,634 Catholics to 249 Pro- 
testants, for each of whom, on an average, the former 
pay £30, 17s. 9jd.: in another, 120,000 Catholics pay, 
for 76 Protestants, £157, 17s. 10d. each. 

And these are the institutions which are called sacred 
and inviolable! This is regarded as a wise distributio® 


and employment of the property of the Church! Black- 
stone, Burn, and other writers, shew, that, of the tithes, 
a quarter belongs to the bishop, a fourth to the chureb, # 


fourth to the preacher or incumbent, a fourth to the 
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poor. Nobody, however, thinks of any such division. 
For every contribution levied on the subject, something 
is done or given in return; the Catholics alone, who are 
too poor to pay their own pastors and maintain their own 
churches, are to pay those who render them nothing in 
return, and who have not even the tyrant’s plea---neces- 
sity. This is a phenomenon of which the world cannot 
furnish another example. In no age or country has 
such a demand been made by Catholics upon Protestants, 
or by Protestants upon Catholics, 

Well, indeed, may a sensible German be amazed 
to hear of such monstrosities existing in a coun- 
try with the pretensions of England. He might 
he more amazed were he to see them much longer 
submitted to by either the Irish or English peo- 
ple. But we must not bore our readers with this 
everlasting harping and carping upon polities, 
while variety of more attractive matter solicits 
attention. 

This modest, frugal German Professor appears 
as much astonished by some of the long and ab- 
surdly expensive entertainments at which he was 
present in the capital, as at that perversion of 
intellect and justice with which he sees the con- 
dition of Ireland considered by the Tory party. 
The dinner we have to describe far eclipses those 
of Mr Hook, the Fashionable Novels, and the 
Author of * The Original.” 

When C M gave me a letter to his relation, 
L——M , he added, If you wish to save your money, 
you taust not follow his advice. I thought of this ves- 
terday, When he said to me, that I ought to go into the 
hoxes and not into the pit, and that they cost no more. 
| accepted his invitation to dinner, which was not over 
till midnight. If I am to infer from my own humble 
dinner the expense of this, it certainly cost more pounds 
per head than that does shillings. In the first place, 
the furniture of the rooms was antique; hangings and fur- 
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niture resplendent withsilk and gold; the dinner service of 
silver, asilver hot plate underevery plate, change of knives 
and silver forks with every dish, and of these dishes, as 
well as of the wines, a countless succession : servants in 
full livery, and all in white kid gloves. Though I passed 
on all the strong wines, and drank but few of the healths 
or toasts, [ vet drank too much. ‘This was almost in- 
evitable, from the want of any drinks for quenching 
thirst, and the high seasoning of the dishes, which are 
vst as burning as the wines. Several times, when 
all the plates were removed, [ thought the business was 
atan end ; but in a minute the table was full again. At 
length we eame to the rinsing the mouth ; but, instead 
“rising after this operation, it was only succeeded by 
lew Varicties of sweet dishes. Again the table was 
cleared, and a large silver basin was placed before one 
of the gentlemen. 
tome. It was filled with rose water, and was a new 
and very refreshing luxury to me. At length we arose; 
hut the ladies only left the room, and passed their time 
‘mamusement orinennui, while the gentlemen sat down 
‘and did not rejoin the ladies for an hour, Cards 
Were now introduced ; but I made my escape, mindful 
of the coming day, and got home about midnight. 
We shall at once finish our dinner courses. 
Yi terday, I dined with the Archbishop of C., an ami- 
able, well-bred, and well-informed man. Tis conduct 
been marked by uniform moderation; and though 
naturally endeavoured, to the utmost of his power, 
to uphold the Church, he has tried to remedy its defects. 
lhe ditference between the high and magnificent churel 
of Hugland, and her humbler sister of Germany, 
*as clearly to be seen even in this single dinner ; the 
‘ver spoons, knives, forks, plates, dishes, and covers 
would alone have absorbed the whole stipend of any of 


Our pastors, 


When we have added, that, at Holland House, 


1 


He poured a bottle of water into it, | 
dipped ina corner of his napkin, and pushed the basin | 
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‘«« Oysters were handed round before the soup,” 
nothing more of transcendent novelty remains to 
be reported from fashionable life upon the all-im- 
portant subject of dining, either in the past or the 
present season. A public dinner at which he was 
present—not a Radical one—gave the stranger 
a good opportunity of witnessing the dexterity 
of the English “ at a furious charge” upon the 
viands. One day he dined for threepence in some 
dingy hole, where “ soup” was tv be had. Now, 
we question whether any Englishman, either at 
home or abroad, having committed a crime so un- 
mentionable, would have had the German frank- 
ness to declare it. As dinners of this kind must 
be vastly more numerous in London than those of 
three courses and a dessert, with champagne, 
hock, and Burgundy, and as such vulgar perpe- 
trations rarely indeed find their way into books, 
we shall take this one asa novelty, upon the Pro- 
fessor’s report. 

My hunger was great, time short, and curiosity excited. 
I wished to see how the lowest class of London artisans 
dine. Many things in the external appearance reminded 
me of the Roman Osterie, and yet they were different. 
No table-cloth ; yet not, as in Rome, the bare wood, 
but an oil-cloth ; pewter spoons, and two-pronged forks ; 
tin saltcellar and pepper-box. ‘The tables not placed 
along the wall, as if for a social meal, but separated in 
the farther corners, to prevent strife, whether by words 
or blows. I asked for several kinds of English dishes ; 
but [I was told, that there was nothing to be had but the 
fore-mentioned soup. As I had said A, I must needs 
say B, and content myself with the humblest possible 
dinner. I received a large portion of black Laconian 
broth, in which pepper played a conspicuous part ; and 
in this broth a number of pieces of something like meat, 
which transported me from foggy London to Sorento, 
with its frutti di mare. With this was a large piece of 
wheaten bread, and two gigantie potatoes, the cubic con- 
tents of which were about equal to those of eight or ten 
Berlin ones. Having eaten these, 1 was perfectly satis- 


| fied, and paid threepence. 


‘The traveller takes the right side of the ques- 
tion of primogeniture. Some one last year sent 
him a pamphlet upon the subject—probably that 
of our esteemed friend, Mr Winterbottom ; and 
he was startled to find, that, in England, the 
eldest of ten children may have £10,000 a-year, 
and the other nine be left destitute. Another 
opinion is propounded by the Conservative philo- 
sophic German, which our aristocracy would do 
well to ponder :——“ This remnant of feudalism is 
productive of so many evils that it must be re- 
moved, since the causes of it, which were foun:! 
in the nature of feudal service, no longer exist.’ 
We need not follow the line of a threadbare 
argument ; but one sentence is unavoidable. 
The writer admits that the enormous accumu!:- 
tion of wealth in certain families are productive 
with 

divided property ; but one of these alleged ac - 
vantages he disposes of in a few words :—— 
National galleries contrilute much more to the enjoy- 
ment of the public, and to the cultivation of taste, than 
the splendid but inaecessible eolleetions of the Engiish 
nobility. 
Surely Raumer must have fallen into very 
frigid circles before he found cavse to enter this 
_ formal complaint about the torpidity of English 
| social feelings. 


| What is more, eating and drinking seem to produce 
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no effect upon the Pnglish. T do not applaud inordi- 
nate and boisterous talking after dinner: but that peo- 
ple should be just as cold, quiet, and composed, at the 
end as at the beginning; that the wine should produce 
no apparent effect whatever, is too dry and formal for 
my liking. Perhaps the old-fashioned tippling was so 
disgusting, that people now shun the slightest approach 
to joviality ; or perhaps sherry and port oppress rather 
than elevate, and have litthe power in’ transforming 
gloomy fogs into sky-blue fantasies. In short, I am for 
the German plan—frank, lively even 
though it be a little too long loud; light wine 


conversation. 
and too 
and a light heart ; and at parting, joyous spirits. 

A prolonged stay in London did not lessen the 
Professor’s original astonishment at the wealth 
of the people. On a day in May 

From Kensington T walked through the shady 
to Hvde Park Corner. and then turned from the Green 
Park to St James’s Park and St James’s Palace. | 
arrived at half-past two, just in time to see the carriages 
LT V.’s birth-dav. If 1660 
persons, exclusive of those attached tothe court, walke | 
past the king in gala dresses that day, certainly there 
were 900 carriages In motion: for, on an average, there 
were not more than two persons Ineaech. The horses 
and carriages were brilliant: the servants in all colours, 
laced and covered with ribands and fringe. They wore 
and white silk the footmen had 
large cocked hats, like those of our milit: ry officers, and 
the coachmen little three-eornered hats, under which 
peeped forth a bol wig, too, were 


he writes— 


rardcns 


drive up, in honour of Willie 


breeches stockings 3 


Inside the carriages, 
wigs of all dimensions: hut these attracted mv attention 
less than the women, who 2] peared in the full =plender v 
of nature and of art. As the procession moved on very 
slowly, and was obliged to make a halt at every tenth 
step, I took the liberty of moving on in a parallel line, 
and of keeping by the side of certain carriages which con- 
tained the greatest beauties. There is no opportunite . 
no company in the world in which one may stare ladir 
in the face with so much ease---T mig 
pudence—and for so long a time. 

7 138 ir dtoa 

From the baleony of the Athenaeum. ; 
Pall Mall and Waterloo Place, 


part of London, 


ht almost say im- 


rraat 7) ; s tan! 
nother um@que spectacie, 


perhaps the handsomes 


J saw ¢ ds of people 3 horsemen ay 


Carriaves Of aii Sorts; r s of clitdren, with Howers 
and flags, incessantly shouting ** God save the King!” 
and so forth. But it was t only this that Mr W—— 
had invited me to s i istmhore particularly the pro- 
cession of ali the London mail coaches: for thes alse 
had been to give their huzza to the King, and p: sed | 
here on their rm. <At fast tl t, ted th in 
iveds—the couchman sitting on the box. the e 
behind outside, both dressed in new suits of searlet 
ornamented with flowers and ribands. Luside the In 
I\-varnished eoaches, sat their wives, daughters. 
friends---a parody on the fashionable ladies, [ was (oo 


far off to institute a co: iparison between the aristocracy 
and the moeraey ; but thi superb horses and the Xe 
cellent harness made a great Impression on n Sueh 
a splendid display of ecarriages-and-four, as these mail- 
coaches and their horses afforded, could not be found, or 
got together, in all Berlin. 

Better than either the violent 


he enecornsnte red, 


Raaicals or 
vitra I ries vl 
liked those ql pusleomillen families 


the erta nity yo fur to 
form the strength and grace of Englich society. 
He yives One Instance : and thou: inds may be 
found in Great Britain. , 

I vesterday made the a 
of the kind real existence, safety. 
and prosperity of England rests, than on the warfare of 
those paper hites which thes 


air. 
Mr T 


Oli) the German 
te cultivated 
at 


Vi) - 
middle rank, which e 


quaintance of a worthy familv 
on which more of the 


partics send up into the 





in opulent merchant, had invited me 


and Waagen to diner, with the most cordial friendli. | 


the corner ¢ f 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
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ness. Our host was a well-informed, intelligent nan 
who, with his three daughters, has travelled over Ger. 
many, Switzerland, Italy, and France. All spoke Ge. 
man better than I speak English, and hadmace a treasure 
of sketches and little drawings, as memorials of thejp 
travels, which shewed as much sentiment and intelligenes 
as technical skill. : 

A trio for the piano-forte, harp, and violoncello, was 
well executed by two of the daughters and the father. 
and so (you are inclined to conclude) another specims ; 
of over-laboured education, for the purpeses of effeet ang 
silly admiration, No such things; these very girls were 
in the highest degree natural, unpretending, and eacy ¢; 
their manners: they united to all these attainments , 
cheerfulness of temper, resting on relig‘ous Principles, 
and on a benevolence which (I have been credibly es. 
sured) shews itself in personal attention to the po ir, I 
found myse!f more at my ease than among Radicals, or 
than in the loftiest regions of aristocracy. 

In the end of May he visited the Heileshury 
Kast India College, and traces a very beautify] 
ienelish landscape. 

The weather was perfectly favourable, bech going and 
returning; two of the loveiicst spring days. Horse. 
chestnuts, laburnum, hawthern, lilacs, all in the most 
Leilliant and luxuriant bloom; the whole way a succes. 
sion of elegant houses. neat cottages, and farms---gar. 
dens, meadows, fields, richly interspersed with. trees, 
Passing through Hackney, Stamtord-Hill, Tottenham, 
ke dmonton. Wormleigh, and Hoddesdon, we reached our 
journey’s end in about two hours and a half. It was 
hardly possible to say where one village or small town 
ended and another began ; so thickly sprinkled were the 
dwellings, the interval between which was never greater 
than was necessary to heighten the variety. 2... . 

On Sunday I arose, while all the rest were asleep, and 
wandered into a wood of onks, thinly scattered amidst 
grass and underwood : spring flowers were under my 
feet, and larks and other birds singing and fluttering 
around me---no other sound to break the deep silence 
and the perfect solitude. After having for montlis seen 
and beard nothing but the restless motion and the cease. 
less din of London, this sudden stillness and seclusion 
had the ” 

Here Von Raumer thinks that the observance 
of the Sabbath in England is injuriously strict to 


etrongcst effect on me 


the lower orders. He imagines that the drunken- 
ness by which theSabbath 1s desecrated would de- 
crease if music, dancing, and all the less sensual 
animal amusements and recreations were freely 
allowed, 

A man who enjoys singing, dancing, or the drama, 
cannot possibly be very drunk; nor is brutal grossness 
of behaviour compatible with social recreation. . «+ 
A singing and dancing people is certainly higher in the 
scale of morality than a setting people. The natronal 
ballad and the national dance open the way to every 
department of poetry and of music ;---when people have 
reached this point, it is easy to awaken the feeling for 
every kind and degree of art. The hundreds who resort 
to a museum eannot, at the same time, be sitting ip an 
ale-house or a gin-shop. 

What would Herr Von Raumet say to the people 
confined to their stifling factories and workshops 
all the week, not being permitted on their only 
day of leisure to avail thomselves, either before 
or after the hours of public worship, of the cheap 
conveyance into pure air andcheering landscapes, 
afforded by steamers on the rivers, or by the 
railways inland? The city mechanics, in every 
place, may, at their pleasure, and too often 49, 
brutalize themselves in the filthy publie-houses 
of their close lanes. and then return home t 
torture their wives and children; but to travel 
expeditiously and cheaply a few miles into the 
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country with their families, there to spend a few 
hours of domestic and temperate happiness, would 
be a desecration of the Sabbath! Herr Von 
Raumer finds another palliation for the excessive 
intemperance ascribed to the English. 

It is only in countries Where a good beverage is very 
cheap---as In the south of France, Italy, and Spain---that 
1! e people do not vet drunk, It does not seem to occur 
li ! , 2 
ty anybody that soine approach towards this state of 
things might be made, by the removal of restrictions on 
trade, by alterations of duties, Ac. ; or that it is the im- 
wrative duty of governments to employ such measures. 
(ny financial deficiency would be far more than made 
yp by the inerease of moral and physical strength. 

4) a . . ‘ ; 

At a rout on the royal birthnight, inthe Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne’s, (we venture to fill in the 
name, for only initials are found,) the Professor 
labours hard to describe the costumes of the 
ladies ; but it is quite as well at once to refer to 

7 . > , e 
the Court Magazine for that month, though this 
might not be found :-— 

White satin shoes, stockings so thin or so coloured 
that the feet appeared naked. None coiffees a la Chi- 
nase, bat with the forehead uncovered, and long ringlets 
haaging down to the necks; some with shorter curls, or 
with the hair braided. 

Herr Von Raumer had, up to this time, en- 
countered no syueeze equal to this; nor should 
we be surprised that his countrymen suspect 
him of exaggeration in his account of that ra- 
tions], intellectual, and refined amusement, a 
London rout of the first order :— 


Ata German supper, sometimes one guest nore comes 
than the table can conveniently hold, and the party sit 
somewhat crowded; in a Paris svirer, twenty or thirty 

ore arrive than there are chairs for; but here, more 
people meet together than can tind standing-room. — In- 
deed one Was more crowded than in the street, only that 
the company did not move about so rapitly, but stood 
nearly still, whereas the populace have a peculiar plea- 
sure in the act of pushing and elbowing. — It took me a 
full half hour to make my way fromthe farthest room to 
the entrance ; it was utterly impossible to press through 
faster. As | went out, guests were still arriving, and 
‘number of the carriages in waiting was so great that 
ladies went out and traversed the spacious court on 
that t ley might reach them sooner. I went to bed 
ai two o'ciock, after this long, gay day. . . . . 
Prejoice Ino my invitations, and in my experiences, and 
im things newand ucheard of ia Germany. Yet, | must 
eoiiess, the doubt rei// return, whether, among the vari- 
susand refined forms of human society, such ** squeezes” 
ent a place; and whether they ought not rather to be 
reckoned monstrous--sabnormal! The Germans some- 
Wies lose themselves in the same region with their great 
feasts; and the English have certainly the advantage, 
', With a saving of the food, and of various inconve- 
» trey accomplish as much j---that is to say, the 
Han tnay reply, nothing ; while, at least, we eat and 
is Well, and can generally talk at our ease to our next 
weccbour without elbowing and crowding. 


Ties te ms doubt, a general inclination to 
reform what every one dislikes and rails at; but 
“we cant afford it.’ The crowded rout is the 
standing proof of the relative poverty inseparable 
from vreat wealth. It is a main feature of the 
fconomy of the fashionable world. 
moderate dimensions could not be afforded 
below & certain grade of arist cracy , and to the 
‘zhest rank of all, the vast gathering is, like the 
‘ength of a chieftain’e tail. sig 

perior consequence in society. A 
eoirce w 


nt! Clit of his 
musical 
fa* worse martvrdom, 
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At ten o’clock Mr fetched me ¢; and after we had 
called for two ladies, and driven above ha!faGerman mile. 
we arrived at , a musical soirée. The heat in the two 
rooms was insufferable, and the number of guests so 
great that many sat on the stairs and the floor. It cost 
Ine immense toil to make my way through this narrow 
path to the open air; a longer stay would probably have 
thrown me, uninitiated as I am, into a fainting fit. 

In spite of all the pains [ take to understand whatever 
is strange and unwonted, and to explain it in the fairest 
manner, Limust confess that yesterday [| was heated intoa 
temper n which I could not regard parties of this sort as 
ansthing better than mere deformities---as a mode to be 
utterly eschewed and denounced, It is a strange sys- 
tem of tvranny and slavery, according to which, with the 
help of certain strips of paper or card, a man ean induce 
hundreds to hunger and thirst, to toil and sweat, to be 
pushed and elbowed, to stand instead of sitting, to sich 
instead of speaking, and, at the close of all, to feturn 
thanks for the honour of the torment. 

As [I went away several guests were arriving, and 
W received from —— —— the important informa- 
tion, that nobody could appear at the Duke of ——'s 
before midnight. I thank God that this cup of fashion 
Was spared me. 

Is there nobody at this time of day who, even without 
Eulenboekh’s* wit, could undertake to defend the joyous 
drinking songs of the lower elasses, and turn the laugh 
against the silly affectations of the higher ; who convert 
night intoday, abjure all nature, cheerfulness, ease, com- 
fort, and enjoyment ; prohibit all hearty gaiety ; and 
seeln to resvatd the existence of a stewed or pickled her- 
ring as the ideal of the lite of a fashionable pre ntleman or 
lady ? Is there not much more sense in thie guests of 
the alehouse, when they untie their neckeloths, and pull 
off their jackets, and * take their ease in their inn,’* 
than in the Fashionables, who gasp in their weill-tied cra 
Vats, or tight stays 7 

Our forefathers sat round their cups of good wine, 
and sang jovial chorusses; and | should like to know 
why that was more sinful or tasteless than the compla- 











Cert dilettanti whio py es and fi surishes his solo, or the 
Weary auditors who clap their elegantly-gloved lands--- 
so innocently, that one hand knoweth not what the other 
doeth,. When the clockwork has played out its tune, the 
box isshutup till the next time it is want 

on, Without truth, nature, or living feeling, till the tired 
of day, faneving the 
night is cal i, and the loss of a day Is nothing. All 


1; and vo if LOS 
night-moths vanish with the break 
over-refining, all over-seasoninig of life, punishes itself ; 
and if ever Rousseau’s words can be ri hitly wp pli dl, it is 
in these regions. héet puTROnNS a ‘a wture ’ 

Alas! M. Von Raumer will have the fate of 


all honest preachers. 

The English must be pleased with the travel. 
ler’s enthusiastic admiration of Windsor Castle ; 
“which,” he says, “ far exceeded my expecta. 
tions, and made a greater impression on me than 
all the other castles | have ever seen put to- 
gether.” His admiration of the Queen is natural 
and graceful. We should not like that English 
traveller, who, at a German court, did not feel 
his spirit moved on meeting an English princess 
who still retained, in their freshness, the feelings 
of her youth, and the remembrance of her father- 
land, 

The English newspapers have said (and what will they 
not say’) that the Queen ts an wirigante in politics. 
As soon as T saw her, | was ready to take my historical 
oath that this is not true, Her whole appearance is 
expressive of the greatest good humour and of true Ger- 
man simplicity. As she shewed me the pietures of her 
lather aud her relations, and said to me, ‘* Now, you muat 
see my reom,’’ T could not, indeed, forget what person- 
age Was speaking, surrounded as Lsaw her; and yet this 

He--Inade an impr anion upon 


ee 


very personage ooo 118 Cues 


* See Ticck’s Novelle—Die Gemalde, _ 
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me which more vividly reealled not only fatherland, but 
house and home, than any Englishwoman I have seen. 
Von Raumer did Sir Robert Peel the kindness 
and honour to fancy him more Germanthan English 
in his exterior, when he first saw him, under his 
book-shelves and among his treasures of art. 
After anencouraging interview with this greatest 
of our great men, Raumer plucked up courage to 
introduce himself, on the very same morning, to 
O'Connell ; and, as everything concerning the 
< Liberator” is of absorbing interest at the pre- 





sent moment, we must indulge ourselves here :— 

Grown bolder, I bethought myself---A foreigner is free 
to ask more than one question of fate and of great men ; 
and I suddenly conceived the project of going straight 
from P to his antagonist---to---(H{—— will be furi- 
ous)---to Daniel O'Connell. I found him in a small 
room, sitting at a writing-table covered with letters, in 
his dressing gown. I began with apologies for intruding 
upon him without any introduction, and pleaded my in- 
terest in the history and fate of Ireland, and in his efforts 
to serve her. When [ found that he had read my his- 
torical letters, I felt on a better footing. I could not 
implicitly accept his opinion concerning Elizabeth (which 
he has borrowed from Lingard) as a good bill, We 
agreed, however, on the subject of the much-disputed and 
much-falsified history of the Catholic conspiracy of 1641. 

Now, this is well said; and let H » who- 
ever he is, be as furious as he pleases. From the 
context, we should imagine him to be Lord Howe. 

Raumer visited the painting-room of Turner, 
(we surmise,) and found him nebulous ; and the 
studio of Chantrey, on whom, as an artist, he 
makes these just and subtle remarks :— 











If | compare his works with those of his predecessors, 


it is impossible not to perceive (as [remarked in my | 


letter on Westminster Abbev) an amazing advance ; i 


return from affectation, exaggeration, and absurdity, to | 


the simplicity of nature---to human attitudes, and to the | 


repose which sculpture demands. But this return to 
nature is only the indispensable preliminary condition--- 
not the highest aumeofart. . . . 0 .06.¢6.0¢68,Ctti 
All Chantrey’s works lie on this side the line bevond 
which lay the whole region of art among the Greeks: at 
which beauty of form, and the [deal (in the true sense 
of the word) appear as the proper seope of art---the true 
object of the genial artist. Canova may have his defects; 
but he attempted to create a Paris, a Perseus, a Venus, 
and Graces. [do not mention the creations of the Ger- 
Wan masters, 

Corn Laws, Poor Laws, Law Reform, Prisons, 
Penitentiaries, Agricultural Distress, the Cotton 
Manufacture, and statisticsof all kinds, we eschew 
here. Of these we have quite enough, even when 
they are obtained at the first hand, and of the best 
quality. We shall also pass a banquet with Sir 
Robert Peel, another with Mr Spring Rice, and, 
though more reluctantly, a literary dinner at 
Mr Murray’s, the bookseller. The traveller was 
here agreeably surprised, and naturally affected, to 
learn that the lady seated next him at table was 
the daughter of Sir Walter Scott. 

Before leaving the country, Herr Von Raumer 
made a journey, almost at a hand-gallop, from 
London to Edinburgh, by Nottingham, Wake- 
field, Ripon, and Newcastle ; visiting, on his way, 
Leeds, York, and other collateral towns of note. 
He was pleased with everything he saw, and 
everybody he met, and enchanted with Foun- 
tain’s Abbey. His account of the coal mines of 
the north, and the comfort of the miners and 
their families, is cheering and delightful. 
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Every coal-miner receives, Ist, gratis, a plot of grony] 
chiefly for planting potatoes ; 2nd, a dwelling ; Srd. ai). 
wages. I found the dwellings beyond my expectatioy, 
very neat and cleanly, bright windows, and behind ac’, 
some indication of prosperity and ornament. The dajj, 
wages of boys, whose work is very easy---driving ¢},. 
horses, for instance---is about one shilling, and rises, j, 
proportion to the labour, to six shillings ; on an averay, 
they may be stated at four shillings a-day. When «.. 
consider that provisions and manufactured goods ap. 
now as cheap in England as in Germany, that the miner. 
have nothing to pay for house-rent, fuel, and potatucs, 
and that their wages are without comparison higher tha» 
in any country on the Continent, it is evident that this 
part of the population of England is better off, and enjoys 
a higher degree of prosperity than anywhere else, [+ jx 
not unusual for them to have meat on their table twi. 
in a day; and that old and young eat only the fines; 
wheaten bread is a matter of course. Among more thay 
200) children, I did not see one sickiy, beggarly, or de. 
formed; all strong and hearty, with rosy cheeks; and, 
except where a streak of coal crossed the face, remark. 
ably fair and handsome. 


His report, elsewhere, of the young persons 
employed in the factories is equally satisfactory ; 
though one little fellow, at Manchester, told a tale 
to which Cobbett would, we believe, have given a 
place in his Register, 


A manufacturer observing to me that the children 
were all satisfied, a boy shook his head. As they soon 
afterwards went away to dinner, I spoke to him in the 
street, and asked him why he shook his head. * J 
shook my head for myself, and not for the others,” said 
he; “ for,’ continued he, on my questioning him fur- 
ther, * I was born in the country, and when I was ten 
years old was obliged to keep the swine; but, having 
heard a great deal of the town, I ran away, and imme- 
diately obtained employment in this manufactory. At 
first I was full of joy and wonder; but I cannot tell you, 
sir, how much I long to be back with my swine. I could 
talk with each of them in my own way, and each gave 
me a different answer.  [ could speak, halloo, whistle, 
strike to the right or to the left, drive them out, drive 
them home, go slowly, or run---always something new. 
Here, on the contrary, the same work all day Jo 
calling and whistling avail nothing. 
impatience by striking is forbidden ; and to speak to the 


To cive way to 


| other work-people impossible, for the noise. ‘The squeake 


ing of the swine vexed me often enough ; but what would 
I now give if a spinning-machine could utter so many 
expressive sounds as the swine! ‘Then, too, | heard 
the birds sing, saw the sun rise and set, looked at the 
passing clouds, rejoiced to see everything grow and 
blossom, and had the prospect of leaving the swine for 
the cows and horses, to drive, sow, reap, and many other 
things. Here I must, for my whole life, tie threads 
together, and pick flocks of cotton. I assure you, sir, | 
am now more stupid than my swine, and perhaps I 
should not even be able to attend them as I ought.” 

So much for the idyllic poetry of a factory life! 

In Edinburgh, the traveller was kindly received 
by Professor Napier, Sir William Hamilton, and 
a certain knight, to us undiscoverable—and pro- 
bably created, like some of the Duke of Rut- 
land’s Irish baronets, by a blunder—whom we find 
mysteriously designated as Sir T T n. 
The most patriotic Scot that ever breathed, 
must be satisfied with the degree of admiration 
Von Raumer has bestowed upon “ Scotland's 
darling seat.” The new streets and squares in 
the west parts of London, with their narrow 
house-fronts, three windows a-row, are, in his 
eyes, but a foil to the dwellings of the northern 
City of Palaces ; ‘and the latter are of beauti- 
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The public buildings, churches, libraries, &c., mani- 
fest great taste and architectural judgment > we nowhere 
oie such unharmonious buildings as those at Charing 
(ross, Buckingham Palace, or the great chest on the 
sop of the Mausion-house. The Edinburgh architects 
excel those of London, and the enthusiasm of the public 
authorities for the embellishment of their native city is 
deserving of great praise, though they have been blamed 
for it in Many quarters, 

We frankly accept the compliment paid our 
Adams, Hamiltons, Grahams, and Playfairs, as 
one which they well deserve. 

Some of the lately-built portions of Berlin may be 
compared with Edinburgh ; but we have not the beauti- 
ful prospects and striking points within the city and out 
efit. Theancient castle, situated on a lofty rock, com- 
mands the whole city, and makes a fine and striking ap- 
nearance, especially from Princes’ Street, which has 
houses only on one side. Higher rocks approach the 
ety onthe land side, as in Palermo; and the Calton Hill, 
like Capo di Monte in Naples, affords an extensive view 
over the city, the land gently sloping towards the sea, 
the Frith of Forth, the opposite coast, and the entrance 
into the sea. ‘There are few panoramas in the world to 
be compared to this. 

Herr Von Raumer does not seem to have 
relished the sermon he heard in the new town 
of Edinburgh upon the 9th of August last ; but 
the singing was better than he had expected. 

The singing was succeeded by prayers. The clergy- 
man made such a lamentable hippoeratie face, as if he 
were near to death, or to martyrdom 3 and, quite in con- 
formity with this countenance, he began such a drawl- 
ing, monetonous lamenting, sighing, and groaning, that 
I felt quite wretchedly uncomfortable ; and my nerves, 
otherwise calm, were so excited, that I could searcely 
remain. . ‘ ; 
The sermon was at least twice as long as a German ser- 
mon, but with a double portion of repetitions and tau- 
tolowies, 

ln the evening, on returning from a walk to 
the extremity of Leith Pier, he fell in with two 


diferent preachers, lifting up their voices at the 
corners of the streets. One “ with a round hat, 
immense whiskers, anda Bible in one hand, and 
his gloves in the other, “ was denouncing unmiti- 
gated wrath.” 


[ turned away confounded from this prophet of evil, 
¥10 So entirely condemned my thoughts and feelings, 
whieh T funcied were devout, and looked again to the 
Chou ls in the sky, and the waves in the sea: but, as 
belore, | thought the Spirit of God moved over the face 
Ol the waters, and revealed itself. and not Satan. 

It grew dark, and I returned to the city. At the cor- 
her of Pri ces’ Street there was another crowd of people, 
a ° i 
aod another preacher: and sin, vengeance, punishment, 
ath, damnation, and nothing else. Three such attacks 
tone day, were surely enough to erush a stone! But 
te human mind is no stone; and Christ came into the 

¢ min . 
world that it might no more be erushed, but trained in 
love. thar ; ons i j 
"~ » that in humility the greatest enjoyment might at 
‘“esatne time be prepared for it, and that it might be 
acknowledged that this world also is animated by the 
breath of the Omnipotent. 

M. Von Raumer now visited Stirling and Glas. 
gow. He dislikes our native vin blex ; but found 
no ale in England equal to that which he imbibed 
In Seot}: i i 
" Seotland, After seeing the customary lions of 
Glas r 

lasgow, the old cathedral, and the new manufac. 
—— the traveller hurried on through Belfast 
® Dublin, and thence to Cork, by the customary 
rr » 4 . € ‘ ; vol 
a and so back by Killarney and Limerick 
( : ’ j 
the capital, Herr Von Raumer has certainly 
me . " . . sd 4 
thing new to tell the British public about the 


“oparalleled misery of the Lrish people ; yet the 
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testimony of an intelligent traveller, proclaiming 
to all Europe, the unheard-of wretchedness which 
he found at every step of his progress through 
Ireland, may help to shame and to humble us ; 
and meet it is that we should all hearit. We 
must venture upon a somewhat long extract 
from what we consider the most important part 


of these letters. 

If we take two steps, bot with seven-leagued boots, 
we are at once on the summit of the naked rock from 
which we can overlook the whole misery of Lreland. 
Let us begin our considerations, as is fitting, with the 
lords. Where are they? They are absentees---they 
are absent. No, not absent ; for he whois absent intends 
to return to a home which he loves, where he grew up, 
and which he doubly values after having seen many 
countries and nations. An Irish absentee, on the con- 
trary, is one who neglects his country---who never Visits 
it, nor intends to do so. He has no home, and desires 
none. This is the hereditary curse of the ancient dread- 
ful confiseation. Violence yave them land, but with the 
mode of acquisition the avenging Nemesis joins the con- 
dition that it should never become their fatherland. But 
he who possesses land without loving it as a fatherland 
loses the noblest foundation for property, and there ree 
mains only the dead letter of the law---and here in Ire- 
land, what is the law ? 

As great sovereigns have been obliged to sanctify the 
defective origin of their new position by a praiseworthy 
system of government, or go to ruin, the landlords of 
Ireland, who first intruded, and then absented themselves, 
are doubly bound to remain there, and to promote the 
interest of the country. Where only one performs this 
condition, 1 saw walls, fences, and hedges, in good con- 
dition; plantations formed; the land free from weeds ; 
the houses, at all events, kept in better repair, and the 
people rather better clothed, Ae. And then, close by, 
what a contrast! Let him who would see the blessings 
of a well-disposed resident aristocracy in a few single 
iustances, and the curse of an absent oligarchy mm innu- 
merable places, go to Treland. 

This is so fortunate a circumstance in our country, 
(Prussia,) that the great landowners devote themselves 
more and more to agriculture, love their occupation, pro- 
mote every improvement, and, directly or indireetly, 
exercise a salutary influence over the free peasantry, 
Here, on the contrary, the great landowners too often 
despise the country, agriculture, and people. The whole 
wisdom of their improvements is to squeeze more and 
more from the tenants-at-will. Instead of living in no- 
ble activity in the Emerald Isle, they idle away their 
existence in the arid, yrey Provence, or sentimentalize 
about the beggars in Itri and Fondi, while hundreds of 
beggars are produced in Ireland by the harshness of 
their principles, 

No other country ean, in this respect, be compared 
with Ireland. Everywhere some wealthy persons travel, 
everywhere there are some individuals who seek a home 
abroad. But here the exception has become the rule, 
and measures which, in other places, appear bot only 
superfluous, but absurd, here urge themselves as almost 
necessary through the power of circumstances. 

The landowner will do nothing for the cultivation of 
the soil. The tenant can do nothing. Capital and cre- 
dit are everywhere wanting. Only the industry of the 
tenants raises the rich harvest; but in the midst of an 
abundance which does not belong tu them, they perish 
from misery and famine. 

How shall [ translate tenants-at-will? Weojachare? 
Erpellable? Serfs? But, in the ancient days of vassal- 
age, it consisted rather in keeping the vassals attached 
to the soil, and by no means in driving them away. An 
ancient vassal is a lord compared with the present tenant- 
at-will, to whom the law affords no defence. Why not 

rall them Jagi/bare (chasenile?) YVut this difference 
lessens the analogy---that for hares, stags, aud deer, there 





\ is a season during which no one is allowed to hunt them ; 
whereas tepapts-at-will are hunted, and may be hunted, 


all the year round, And if any one would defend hig 
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farm, (as badgers and foxes are allowed to do,) it is here 
denominated rebellion. 

But I hear it objected---have we not a right? Do 
we violate any law if we live where we like; if we take 
from the tenants what they freely offer ; and treat them 
according to the law, if they donot keep their engagement ? 
Undoubtedly you have a right, a perfect right ; as much 
right as Shylock had to exact from Antonio the pound of 
flesh. and drain the life-blood from his heart. Fiat 
justitia et pereat mundus is thé whole code of your laws. 
True justice, however, is not destructive, but conserva- 
tive, and includes (as Plato shews) wisdom and modera- 
tion. True justice distributes, but does not plunder ; 
and if anv doubt could be entertained upon the subject, 
the Christian virtues step forward, and shew how your 
heathenish Roman justice is to be purified. Stmmum 
jus, summa tnjuria ! 

Thus the absentee lords and starving serfs of 
Ireland appear, in the eyes of the citizen of a 
state which we venture to despise as despotic. 
Well may this gentleman, looking to Ireland, 
exclaim—‘‘ Thrice happy Prussia, with its free 
proprietory peasantry, its agricultural nobles, 
its contented and tolerant clergy, and its well 
educated youth!" In reference to the objections 
to a compulsory Jaw to force the absentee pro- 
prietors to do justice—a point of great interest 
at the present moment —he exclaims— 

What then is impossible or unjust ? Is it impossible 
fora man to live in his own country ?---unjust for him 
to perform his duty there ? As the king, the clergyman, 
the professor, the merchant, must be upon the spot 
where they are called to exercise their functions, so should 
the landowner. All may absent themselves, gain in- 
formation, and return. Tt is one of the many false no- 
tions of private property, that it imposes on the land- 
owner no duties, but grants him unconditional rights. 
Where is the tithe-deed hy which a few oligarchs are 
allowed to convert a whole people into beggars 7---to 
deprive them of all possibility of existing as becomes 
human beings # PF wonld not, however, compel them to 
return home, but leave them all personal hbertyv. 1 
would not alter the laws of inheritence: by whieh a vers 
great chanve would be made in the several relations. 
Pwillonly tax them, as those who are present (1 see 
this clearly) tax themselves here, for the good of those 
who surround them, and are active in promoting their 
advantage. Let the absentee, therefore, pay mnore to 
the poor tax than he who is present. 
possible 2? lave not the Catholies borne for centuries 
higher taxes than the 
without reason; and, therefore, the other would be pos- 
sible, mith qood reason, 

When we hear whispers about 


Is this also ihe 


Protestants This was possible, 


‘Sa national 
rate,” a complete equality of burthen between 
those who have already and at all times ‘* taxed 
themselves for the good of those who surround 
them,” and the absentees and large English 
proprietors of the confiscated estates of Ireland, 
we do think this impartial German’s argument 
merits some consideration. He goes the length 
of making a proposition, which even the wildest 
of onr theorists may pronounce visionary ; but 
as a curiosity in projected legislation we shall 
quote the passage, if—_ 

The complete abolition of the svstem of tenants-at- 
will, and the conversion of all these tenants-at-will into 
proprietors. On reeding this, the Torics will throw ms 
book into the fire; and even the Whigs will be mute 
with astonishment, The whole battery of pilloge, jaco- 
binism, dissolution of civil society, is discharged at me: 
but it will not touch me—not even the assertion that | 
would, like St C: ispin, * steal leather, in order to make 
shoes for the poor.’ Even the Radicals ask. with 
gstouishment, how 1 would work this miracle, 
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is a Sibylline book, a patent and yet hidden mystery, h.. 
this is to be effected ; and there is a magician who } 
accomplished it—the Prussian muncipal law, and Kip. 
Frederick William ITT. of Prussia. . 

To repel those violent reproaches, T could find jp y, 
armoury other arguments and proofs how, precise! 
through the system attacked by me, revolutions ., 
promoted and civil societies dissolved. 

No doubt, the travelling observations of Herr 
Von Kaumer ere more entertaining than such 
indignant remarks, and warm deprecations of 
cruelty or injustice; but on them we cannos 
pause, save for such brief notices as—< At Kj}. 
kenny there is an old castle, and tnnnwmer,4), 
"or this of Oublin— 

“ large city ; the streets like those in the west end ¢ 
London ; the public buildings in a good style, apparently 
all agreeing, and of one piece. [say apparent’), i) 
the English, Scotch, and Trish, the Catholic and Pp. 
testant, come here in too hostile collision to groy up, 
and blend, and flourish together; and to this  painfy| 
feeling were added SCeLeCS such as I never beheld, On 
Sunday, while crowds of well-dressed people gaily 
paraded the strects, they were thronged by equally 
numerous crowds of beggars—and what beggars wen 
these! Such speetres remain elsewhere in their dens, 
till the light of dav has vanished, and the darkness ¢f 
nighthasset in. Here the sun must testify that Europe, 
too, has its parias. No,not Europe, but Lreland alone ! 
for, compared with these miserable phantoms, all the 
beggarv that I saw in Switzerland, the Papal dominions, 
and even in southern Italy, was a mere trifle. 

We are notsurprised that some of our English 
critics feel sore, and disposed to eut up the 
German Professor's book “in style.” The fables 
and caricatures, and base and pitiful revelations 
of Pillet, and D’Haussez, and Puckler Muskwa, 
and the pencilling American, have all been as 
musquitto-bites to sting. Their 
facts might be denounced as false, malicious, and 
we to hold up our 
faces and sey that Raumer has not passed very 


. 
alt 


heqoars ; 


this scorpion 
treache ous: but how are 


gently overthe foibles and flaws of private Eng. 
lish society, and viven only a too faithful repre. 
nd ? 

The traveller apologizes for his slight atten. 
tion to the picturesque of Ireland, in a way which 
should cover Englishmen with shame :— 

My mind is filled with one thought—I can entertain 
no other—it is that of the inexpressible wretchedness of 
so many thousands. In England, IT looked in vain for 
misery, and all the complaints that I heard seemed to me 
to be partial and exaggerated : here, no words can express 
the frightful truth which everywhere meets the eye. To 
form an ideaof it, you must see these houses—not houses, 
but huts—-not huts, but hovels, mostly without windows 
or apertures; the same entrance—the same narrow space 
for men and hogs—the latter lively, sleek, and well fee— 
the former covered with rags, or rather hung with frags 
ments of rags, in a manner which it is impossible te 
conceive. If I except the respectable people in the towns, 
I did not see upon thousands of Irish a whole coat, 4 
whole shirt, a whole cloak, bur all in tatters, and tatters 
such as are nowhere else to be seen, 

The ruins of ancient castles were pointed ont to me; 
but how could I take any pleasure in them while the 
desolate huts surrounded me, and testified the 
Cistress of the ] resent times more loudly than the others 

But then the lords wee 


sentation of the condition of Trel 
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nid the grandeur of the past ? 


or (he same race--of the sane languaye; they were on 
the spat, amd the people certain!¥ not so wretched as eine 


Other huts 


the occupants crept inte the 


tlhe confise. 


tions of the English conquerors. 
were half fal'’en down, but 
remaining belf, which was not larger than a coffin for the 
Lhere | wretched family, 
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. ° ° ° > ° 

Is what I have said exaggerated, or, perhaps, merely 
an unseasonable and indecorous fhetion 2 orshuuald | have 
guppressed it, because it may offend certain parties ? 
What have I to do with O'Connell and his opponents ? I 
have nothing either to hope or to fear from any of them ; 
put to declare what I saw, thought, and felt, is my privi- 
lege and my duty. Discite justitiam, moniti, et non 
temnere di ros ° 


° ° . . 
Liverpool, Anugqust 24, 1835. 
Thank God, Iam again in England, though not with 
the same feelings that [ left it! Last nivht, as I quitted 
Dublin in the steam boat, the dark clouds traversed the 
eky in ranid confusion ; and when the sun burst through 
them. the mountains onthe right and left threw their long 
. dows towards England. This shadow spreads in my 
fa cy over the lately so glowing scene, and the more [ 
e deavour to efface it, the more indelible does it apoear, 
ttathe blood stains to Lady Macbeth. T have read and 
written much on the sufferings of different ages and 
nations, and written and read with sympathy; but iftis a 
far diferent thing to see thems to see them in their 
gigantic form in our highly-extolled times, denied and 
extenuated—nay, acknowl dged and justified, by those 
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who, like the French, fancy that they are at the head of 


al} human civilization. 

Raumer returned by Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Oxford, to London. But, of his 
travelling remarks, his patriotism for Prussia, 
and enthusiasm for England, we shall steer clear; 
the remainder of our space being reserved for 
the advancement of a quite different kind of 
reform—that of music—which we think this 
work is calculated to promote among those who 
have a true and Catholie feeling of music, and 
whoare above musical sectarianism. We believe 
that his theatrical criticism might be useful, too : 
but for that we refer to the original work. The 
drawling, the mouthing, the mechanical, mea- 
sured pauses, but, above all, the tociferousnes- 
of our actors—or of the actors formed in our 
insular sehool—it is very gently hinted, fa'l 
considerably below the traveller's standard o! 
excellence in almost every instance. 

I cannot get accustomed to the ananner of speaking and 
ing here. This strong accentuation, this pointed divi. 
fon of syllables, these violent comtrasts, these com 
between every Word, this smothering of the voice, so tl 
the round full volume of sound is entirely lost, t) 
reaming out, and these changes of tone—I! can see, in 
aii this, nothing but mannerisin, which, however, seeis 
to be as much admired, and indeed to deserve it as much, 
as the violeut sforzandy and diminuendo, the transitions 
vad the tricks, of the present Italian school of singing. 

The first musical performance at which Herr 
Von Raumer was present in London, was a con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Society. The criticism 
upon individual performers, and the comparisons 
between them and those of Germany, are of 
inferior consequence ; and the Professor, who is 
amember of the Academy of Singing at Berlin, 
May perhaps be under the influence of prepo-- 
fession ; but one case we shall notice :— 

Mile. Brambilla, a inez7Z0-suprano, sang the co/orature 
Weil and so piano, that one could make nothing dis. 
‘tout of such sweet quavering and then dropped to. 
Ussime to the lowest notes of her voie—to the admiri- 
we of the audience; but, in my opinion, in a manner 


: ‘er feminine nor sublime, but simply coarse and 
“enuieh, 


bad) 


tir 


{ » . 
this concert, one more paragraph :— 
; In London, you hear distinetly that the music is pro- 
GULe ‘ Pi ’ : ‘ “ a = 
“4 bY many; whereas in Paris it appears as if the 
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whole were the work of one mind and one hand. Like 
the half shadows and the flickering lightson a landscape, 
so T often thouche TP perceived uncertainties and trem. 
blings of tone, thongh the main stream flowed on its regu. 
lar course. In Paris, my expectations as to instrumental 
music, were far exceeded ; here, they are ina degree dis. 
appointed, because [ had heard people assert that it is 
doubtful which capital has the preeeminence. In both, 
vocal music seems quite subordinate. 

{nd Raumer is so old-fashioned as to think 
voeal music the highest order of music. 

A Saered Oratorio next claimed his notice. It 
was given at Drory-Lane Theatre, and lasted 
until midnight, 








from a little after seven o'clock 
Raumeradmits that, if tickets are of higher price 
thin in Germany, the commodity is not dearer, 
from the immense quantity given for the money, 
We again pass the criticism upon individual 
English performers. Part [. of the Oratorio was 
a selection from the Messiah ; and we find these 
candid observations :— 

The orchestra stronger than in the Academy of Sing- 
ing—not so strong as at our Opera. The adagio softer, 
more cantado than in Berlin, and, in my opinion, were 
it but for contrast sake, so much the better. The old 
Handelian score was, with few exceptions, used without 
the added accompaniments, whic was very interesting 
tome. The music has, if not a stronger, yet a more 
calm, T might say a holier effect, without this high seas 
soning, and with only the stringed iistruments. 

Chorus, * And the glory of the Lord.’ The bass and 
tener, in comparison with ours, very strong; the aito 
and soprano, on the contrary, much weaker: but there 
were more male alto si ngers than with us. The treble 
consisted of ten girls and ten boys; it was therefore 


weel, even in comparison with the proportions usual 


heres; how much more so, compared with ours! The 


«t 


theence or the paucity of feuanle volces gave to the 


choruses generally a certain hardness and coldness; other. 


Wise they went correc ly, and with animation and terce, 
The bass was peculiarly excellent. 

In the second act, Ivanhoff sang an air from Rossini’s 
*Oello.”” A beautiful voice, bat the unnatural and 
impure stvle of the modern Etalian school pushed to the 
roated in the same bai 
light 


rartistline contrast; 


ufinost: violent shouting alt 
with an effeminate and al 


ayn shade b ort 


nost inaudi le whisper : 
hed on in hard and 
nosustatned style. but a superficial striving alter elect. 


Sut this is what the mus cal multitude like. 


“A grand selection of sacred and profane 
music” at Drury-Lane, was another exhibition 
which gave oceasion to critical remark :— 

The performance began with some of the airs and 
choruses out of Beethoven's ™ Mount of Olives 3” and 
here begin iny heresies. All that I saw and heard yeste:- 
day, (and on former occysions,) besrs the character of 
instrumental, and not vi vocal music—is impertectly 
adapted to the words, and does not, in the slightest deyree, 
affect me in the way [ require and expect from sacred 
music. Even what followed, out of “ Havdn’s Seasons,” 
Was sacrosanct in comparison with Beethoven . . . 
Rossini’s celebrated Preghiera came between Handel's 
‘Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty,” and Sound an 
\iarm.” How empty, bare, trivial, and flat did the 
flimsy manufecture of the Ttalian Maestro appear, in 
conrparten with the profound thought and feeling of the 
Gevine Pees 6 ah ae Ss SE Re se CS 
The singing was perfectly snited to the composition 5 
esp cially, displayed her skill in these musical 
fours de force—in this dancing on stilts, and jumping 
The Beoglish know the value of a pound 
serling inmost things; but they seem to be quite dazzled 
by the glitter of these gilded maravedis, and to be guilty 
of injustice towards their native artists, 

The voices of the English women, whom | have heard 
here, are not Comparable in flexibility, brilliancy, power 
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and energy, to those of many Italians) The English are 
the voices to marry; the Italian are like seductive mis- 
tresses, whose syren tones witch away one’s senses. But, 
after a season, a reasonable man returns to his simple 
and natural wife, and to the repose and purity of home. 

As an Englishman near me was admiring the famous 
duet from “Semiramis,” in which the son learns the 
murder of his father, and the criminal love of his mother, 
I was so indignant that I summoned up all my English, 
in order to prove to him the absurdity, as well as the 
revolting character, of this pretended dramatic music— 
probably without the least effect. And for this reason, 
and to avoid stoning, I will reduce my audacious pen to 
silence. 

On another day, he heard the Messiah per- 
formed at the Hanover Street Rooms, by the 
Royal Society of Musicians ; and here follow his 
remarks :— 

With us a choir four times as strong, numerically, ts 
not atall louder than this ; and here lies the most mate- 
rial point of difference between the performance in J.on- 
don and in Berlin. If, with us, many sing feebly, and 
some of the young girls only sigh out a timid whisper, it 
may truly be said that here all, both men and women, 
sing and scream with might and main.  n order to ven- 
ture upon this, they must certainly be well trained and 
practised, and sure of their business; still, even then, the 
general etfect is hard and rough. Although T sat on the 
fourteenth bench from the orchestra, the loudness was so 
painful to me, that I could hardly sit it out, though used 
enough to loud music. This is intimately connected with 
the fact, that all the alto, and the greater part of the 
soprano, are sung by men and boys; whereas the softness, 
delicacy, and beauty of our choruses is, in a great mea- 
sure, the result of the large proportion of female voices. 
Nor would even these produce so good an effect, were 
they not regularly practised once or twice a-week, the 
year through. The great excellence of our Academy of 
Singing is founded mainly on this unwearied diligence, 
and on the discrimination and taste to which it gives 
birth ; their choruses are not inferior to this in) power, 
and very superior in beauty, finish, and harmony. 

We trust no one will be angry. Professor 
Raumer only speaks what he thinks. He was 
present at an opera in which Madame Malibran 
appeared, for the first time, in a new part; but 
again we omit the remarks on the sinyvers. 

The chorus singers, by no means numerous, and the 
alto again sung by male voices. A fault which I have 
observed before—that of bawling—recurred here. The 
loudest singing vou ever heard in an opers of Spontini’s, 
and which was justifiable trom being in keeping with the 
Test Of the pei:formance, is plonissimo compared to this 
London screaming and shouting. Perhaps the climate 
may make it necessary to mix brandy with the pure 
Juice of the yrape; but one cannot understand why the 
beauty and softness of music must be so unmusically 
concealed by vociterations like those in a booth ata fair. 
It is, in short, a bad habit, into which even the solo per- 
formers fell, when singing in the finales. 

The German Professor is not captivated by the 
Italian opera of London, He is, in tact, some- 
What democratic in his tastes and feclings, how- 
ever conservative he may be in his opinions, 
He says of this aristocratic establishment— 

It is a hot-house plant, altogether alien to the English 
soil, and merely serves to prove that the Knygl.sh are very 
rich, and can purchase and command what they please. 
Thus they pay exorbitantly, and Jisten throughout the 
whole year to two or three operas, by the Lewest undra- 
matic composers of Italy, which the singers improve upon 
to the general astonishment; and vet this degene:ate style 
is to real music and real song, What the Zuccheri are to 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. The appogyiature, shakes, 
double shakes, and roulades of tue Italians in the house 
are translated, by the girls in the lobbies, into English. 


J scarcely know where | am to look tor art or the absence 4 
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of it, for what is serious or what is parody, for orion.) 
or copy ; if the one did not belong to the other, wer . 
the prelude or the afterpiece to the other, why should 
they be found so constantly together, anid tolerated jy ‘ 
country where it is considerel sinful to sing a note 
Sunday, or to dance with a modest girl in respe 
company. 

Let those who can, answer why. 

Herr Von Raumer has the genuine German fee}. 
ingof the importance of music, and especially yoo) 
music, to society ; not as a luxury of the wealt},7 
classes—not as an accomplishment of the refined 
—but as something which is “like the air ye 
breathe, and without which we die.” In speak. 
ing of the “ 1393 gin shops, and the 17,0.) 
paupers’ of whom he heard in Glasgow, or of 
whom he read in Dr Cleland’s Statistical Account, 
and after censuring our insular taste for hot and 
high-spiced dishes, and brandied wines, to which 


cause he attributes what he terms our corrupt 
taste, he assigns a third cause of depravation, 
which is this :— 

The wholly unmusical Sunday is” sufficient to make 
all musical feeling and education impossible, and to esp. 
vert the English into an unmusical people. The pains 
that some individuals take in learning to sing and play 
onthe piano has no influence on the mass; and a loom 
drowns by its noise more musical feeling than can be 
awakened by solfeggi. I cannot say how mueli [ fee! 
the want of music here in England. Not only the 
rogues are compelled to be silent in their prison, but the 
whole nation is silent, in a musical sense ; and what tiy 
English Church warmly opposed in the seventeenth cen. 
tury, is now considered by it as a palladium of goo 
morals and good taste. 

But one more sentence, and we have done, 
The traveller was at Ripon :— 

On Sunday, the 2d of August, T walked into th 
church. Divine service, as performed in the smelier 
towns, is more marked and peculiar. IT found thie titur- 
gv, asin other places, too long, and too full of repeti- 
tions and similarities ; vet how sublime and animating 
are those simple and musical responses, the Gloria Ps- 
tri, and Amen—compared with all the shakes and tur 
thar are now called music, but are in reality only cal 
lated t» tickle the ear. 


on a 
{ table 


He would have the people universally taught 
to sing. 

“ All very fine.”’ svy many, “ but impossible.” Wha: 
is impossible? Js some little elementary instruction in 
art, and in judgment of art, impossible? Do not, then. 
thensands and tens of thousands of Prussian children 
of Prussian soldiers—learn singing ¢ And does this mea’ 
nothing, or produce pothing but the impressing this or 
that motion on a certain quantity of air? If the hymns 
of Luther, and the noblest songs of our poets, are suo: 
by our regiments with more refinement, feeling, and 0 
telligence than the choruses of the “ Messiah’’ were sun: 
the other night in the most aristocratical concert-room © 
London, is this no proof of improvement ? Is this an '@- 
possible vision ? Or should we wish the times back agu! 
in which no modest girl dared to pass certain guard- 
houses for fear of being shocked by obscene songs ? Is i: 
no advancement in society, no education by the infiuen 
of art, that, thanks to Raupach’s historieal plays ‘th 
greatest emperors, the wisest popes, the most hero 
princes and knights, the noblest ladies, are now familiar 
to the very children in Berlin? wherecs, twenty yea? 
ago, scarcely anybody, even in cultivated society, kne® 
the emperors or the kings of the house of Hohenstaule, 
who once bore sway from Liibeck to Naples’ Is it 0° 
improvement that the high and the low now quit the pat 
row circle of their daily prosaic life, and can rejoice and, 
if I may use the word, expand, in the company of the 
most magnanimous spirits of # time rich jin great mee 
and in great events ? 


oe 
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if we so pleased, we could collect from these 
volumes nuts for such of our readers as relish 
the stories of some of the late American tra- 
vellers. An Englishman of the lower class, who 
talked very sensibly about religious toleration, 
eemed to think Russia and Prussia the same 
state ; or, at least, under similar institutions. 
4 young English lady, ‘‘ who spoke very well,” 
inquired if Napoleon were dead, and whether 
the traveller had come overland from Berlin to 
England. At page 234, vol. I1., we find an anee- 
jote such as Mrs Tecllope or Mrs Butler could 
not have paralleled in all the American Union ; 
but the traveller candidly states it as probably 
an exeeptioual incident. So, most likely, was 
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_ grand assaut de boxe upon her husband or male 


companion in an emnibus, and threatened him 
with yet severer chastisement when they got 
home. 

We have spent so much space upon matters in 
which we entirely agree with Herr Von Raumer 
—namely, Irish and musical grievances and re- 
forms—that we cannot affurd even one paragraph 
to questions upon which we might agree to differ. 
He has fallen into several mistakes of no great 
moment ; he looks at things with the eyes of a 
man devotedly, if not bigotedly attached to the 
institutions of his own country ; but his heart is 
always in the right; and his strictures and 
opinions are such as ought to prove highly benefi- 


that of the well-dressed female, who made un | cial to the purblind Tories of England, 


. 


HASTE WE, HASTE! 


(Translated from Beranger's ** Haton's nous.’’) 


Oh, if I were young and warm, 
True hussar, I'd course the world, 
With my downy mustache curled, 

Ina gallant uniform, 

Sword in hand for battle-storm, 

Fly to Poland, fly my horse ; 
Snatch a nation from its fall. 

Shame attend the coward’s course--- 
Haste we, haste ! ’tis honour’s eall, 


Were I young, right surely mine 
Were a sweet one, young and dear, 
Mount belund me, damsel, here--- 
See those dames of faithful line, 
And be their devotion thine. 
Sell the trappings of thy pride, 
Change to lint thy linen all--- 
Some drops of blood may yet be dricd--- 
Haste we, haste ! ’tis honour’s eall. 


More. were mine a pile of gold, 

To Sarimatia’s sons I'd ery, 

Take it, crafty heads, to buy 
Warfare’s stores : equipped, enrolled 
Be once more vour squadrons bold, 
hurope, as her erutch she drags, 

Rich and gouty, not at all 
Credits virtue clad in rays--- 

laste we, haste! ’tis honour’s call. 





Se 


— 


If I were a puissant king, 
Still more zealous, I'd send round 
From the Black Sea to the Sound 
Ships, the Creseent wakening, 
Sweden's blood inspiriting, 
Shouting, Poland, aid is near--- 
On earth's farthest bounds may fall 
Sceptre long in hand sans fear--- 
Hlaste we, haste! ‘tis honour’s eall, 


Were T but one single day, 

Ile whom Poland's sons adore 

Retribution, dawn before, 
In his court the Czar should pay. 
Poles, with vou my heart I'd lay : 
Miracles, in fate’s despite, 

kivery footstep should befall--- 
They alone can save the right--- 

Hlaste we, haste ! ‘tis honour’s call, 
Haste we; but no power is mine--- 

King of Heaven, hear my ery: 

Sire of sacred liberty, 
Sole support of Poland's line, 
To me their guardianship resign. 
Give my voice the trumpet’s power, 

Which shall wake the sleepers all, 
To proclaim, from shore to shore, 

Ilaste ve, haste ! ’tis honour’s call. 

; w.° 


SONG BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RITY MES.”—No., V. 


This is law, all England o’er— 
Palaced pauper’s law, I guess: 

Less they give, for more and more—- 
More they want, for less and less. 
This is law, all England o’er— 
Palaced pauper’s law, I guess : 
Wheat to-day, and roots toemorrow— 
Harder work, for deeper sorrow. 
Work for idlers, or we sin; 

Day and night, rob board and bed ; 
Work, aud give the Sunday in— 
Nine days’ work for three days bread ! 
Wrong is right—they make it so; 

7 his 18 wrong, full well we know— 
Wealth for sloth—for la bour sorrow 3 
Roots to-day and salt to-morrow. 


Law for us is law for them ; 
Ii we prove it, we rebel; 





Us and ours they soon condemn, 
If we bring less work to sell: 
Law for us is law for them; 

If we prove it, we rebel— 

Nine days’ wages! ** Hey, Saint Monday!” 
Work three days—trest three, and Sunday | 

“ Land's the state, and land's betray’d.” 

We're the state, if fraud’s undone. 

“* Would ye ruin England's trade ?” 

We can starve when trade is gone. 

“If ye strike, ye ruin trade !”’ 

You can starve when we're undone. 

** Whip that dog—hark! how the hound yells!” 
See the rascals! cry the scoundrels + 


oe ee 


+ LT neither defend the Trades’ Unionists, nor the Parhamentary 
conspirators against the publie purse” ‘Shey toth play tor destruc. 
tion, hut the former have, in the example of the latter, an ebom iL 
nable apology ‘Ihe landuwners restrict tood, expecting the price of 
two loaves for one, the workinen, in seli.detence, restrict labour! If 
our tiade perish, let the guilty trembie, 
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MURTAGH O'’SULLIVAN & CO. VERSUS PETER DENs. 


HINTS TO THE MINISTERS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND WHO HAVE LENT THEMSELVES T9 
THE DENS“ THEOLOGY HUMBUG; BY A MEMBER OF THE GENERAL SYNOD OF ULSTER. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES; BY A COVENANTING MINISTER OF CARRICKFERGUS, 


Tue above heading is substantial y right, but 
not quite accurate, 
the two pumphilets it describes are the fittest 
introduction we could find to this notice ; and we 
give them, accordingly, at full length: 

I. * A Letter to those Ministers and Members 
of the Church of Scotland who have lent themselves 
to the Dens’-Theology Humbug 3 shewing from 
the Westminster Confession of Iaith, the Larger 
Catechism, and other authorized documeits, that 
John Knox, and Protestant Reformers, 
together with Asseahlies of the Kirk, and even the 
National Kirk of Scotland itself, huve all sane- 
tioned the intolerant principles ascribed to Peter 
Dens. Dedicated (without py rmiassion) to the 
Rev. Henry Cooke, DD... Minister of May-Street 
Congregation, Belfast, By a Member of the 
General Synod of Ulster.” 

Hl. < The Signs of the Times ; in which the 
evils and Dangers of the present System of Tithes 
and Regium Donum are exposed.” 


our 


We consider these pamphlets important from 
their contents, but especially so from the quar- 
ter whence they proceed, ‘The Member of the 
Synod of Dister at once takes the bull by the 
horns, and condemning the intolerant and per- 
secuting tenets of Peter Dens and the Church 
of Rome, still ttids the cindour to sav. * Look 
at home.”» We fear he does so upon too geod 
grounds, In a prefatory address to his Roman 
Catholic countrymen, while he « penly condemns 
their doctrines, ond asserts that when the Church 
of Rome possessed power, it abused it to pur- 
poses of intolerance, he continues— 

The Established Churches of England and Ireland have 
both giuievously erred in the same respect; and the tollow- 
ing poges will convince the public, that the Church of 
Si Othand has no beason to Exull over its neighbours on the 
score of li erality. You may naturally ask, why have J, 
a Presbyterian, thus come formard to expose the e:rors 
into Which Presbyteri ins and the parent church of Pies. 
byteriamism have fallen in past times? J answer that, 
Im matters of mere religion, | believe you to be seriously 
Weng, and, when these matters are in question, | will 
honestly take my stand in oj) posit on te your creed; butl 
Will never be a party to any scheme for doing you CIVIL 
Or POLITICAL Ys JesTICK, either individually or as a 
body. The Dens’. Tt tology meetings T conceive to be of 
this character: tote specially intenced, by the actors behind 
the scenes, ‘Ogetupanartific al alo amongst the rabble, 
In order that moun ipal corruptions in Treland may be yer. 
petusted—that a sinecure Church Establishient may be 
continued at the cost of the millions who cerive fiom it 
no other acvantage than oppression and insult— no other 
spiritual or temy oral consolacion. than the loss of 4 consid- 
erable share ot their Laid \-carned pittance; or, in case of 


We own ourselves not a litle 


The full and proper titles of 


notified at hearing Scatand remed “ the lest stronghold” of bigotry, ignorance, 


refusal, a yeatly exhibition of the tender ui ercy dealt ous 
in the name ol the gospel of peace. to the widow Ryip 
and the sufferers of Ratheormac.  [tisa melancholy tie 
as IT said betore, that your Church, when it had the Sta 


t 
: a . oe e 
on its side, did often exercise extreme severities toy 


oe rdg 
Protestants—severites which, | believe, that YOU, equally 


with myself would now condemn. T saw what 
° ; i i COD. 


ceived to be a dishouest advatitage attempted to be ¢, Lots 
‘ 


of this fact, as if your predecessors had been the 9, 
parties Chargeable with the gnilt of persecution, and, - 
course, that you, at this day, are inheritors of they senti. 
ments; While the object of all this clamour was to keep 
Ireland, our common country, in a state of political 
degradation,.as compared with England and Seudang, 
To this anti-national confederacy IT scorn to be a party, 
especially When the holy religion which TE profess is saci. 
legiously dragged into the service of a fuetion; and, 
accordingly, L have laboured to shew the O'Sullivan de. 
cliimers in Scotland, which is now their last stronghold, 
that the trumpery case with which they have endeavoured 
to beguile half-informed Protestants into Oiangeism, 
under the gentle name of ** Protestant Associations,” 
must, When viewed in the light of history, recoil with 
ten old severicy upon themselves. 


While the Member of the General Synod of 
Ulster thus addresses the Catholics, he intorms 
his Reverend Presbyterian brethren in Scotland, 
to whom his letter is directed, that when, instead 
of finding the Roman Cathelies, Tories of the 
most ultra character, he finds them arrayed 
almost to a man in behalf of the inalienable 
rights of humanity, and fighting with ardour 
and success the battle of civil and religious free. 
dom, he is constrained to admire so happy a 
change, and to feel in it ground of gratitude to 
Divine Providence. Such general observations 
introduce the Letter, the objects of which are to 
prove ‘toa demonstration, that, if your attacks 
upon Trish Catholicism and Irish Catholics, 
through the sides of old Veter Dens, have the 
slightest foundation in justice, you and 1], and 
every Presbyterian in the empire, the entire 
Church of Scotland,* with its numerous sections 
are, equally with Roman 
Catholics, chargeable with the maintenance of 
persecuting intolerant dogmas. 1 can fancy the 
astonishment with which you will at first regard 
this assertion ; but, supposing for an instant that 
I shall be able to establish it to the conviction 
even of yourselves, you will surely agree with 
me that I-bave not been uncharitable in deno- 
minating your Dens’. Theology Assemblies as 
mere * i umbugs and that Murtagh O'Sullivan 
and his demagogue associates ought to be in- 
stantly remanded back to their neglected congre- 
vations in this country, to attend to their duties 
as Christian ministers, instead of prostituting 


and subdivisions, 


hypoer sy, and perrecution ; for each is in plied in the alliance with those Trish Orange priests who have beem scatter 


ity fitelbii tes anes pst us, 
ot Glasg: Vv, 


sit. When we view the Jace preeeccirgs in the Prestvtery of Po isles, and in the Synod 
im jeleten to the Rev. Ma Dua weti rk. wlhocen uitted the deaely Go ame. in the eves of his brethrety 


Of dining in the ern ereen With Ne Co Cenrell, we wre ceretia ree to tel deeper humiliation, The iutatuation of 
Chuschmen is becoming noe hopeless in its character every day.—£. 7. Df. 
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HINTS TO THE MINIS’ 


the Protestant name to the purposes of a faction. 
(Qn the supposition stated, I shall also submit to 
vou, whether downright shame, in the absence of 
, hetter principle, ought not, from henceforth, 
ty compel the most fiery politician amongst you 
ty be silent on the subject of Dens and persecu- 
tion. There are many honest, half-informed 
individuals amongst you, who are led away by 
ground!ess fears, and by the representations of 
men in Whom they place an ill-judged confidence, 
and for these the facts about to be adduced are 
specially intended ; while to the * knowing 
ones,’ who are aware of the facts in question, 
‘ot who cautiously withhold them from public 
view, | address the Scriptural reproof—-* First 
cast the beam out of your own eye, and then shall 
ve see clearly to cast the mote out of your 
‘Popish: ) brother's eye.” 

It was with a degree of modest apprehension 
that we lately ventured to hint, in noticing Mr 
Stanley’s pamphlet, that the standards of the 
Kirk of Scotland, and the writings of the Fathers 
of our National Church, were not altogether free 
of the leaven of intolerance ascribed to Dens’ 
Theology; but this Member of the Synod of Ulster 
makes Out a case against his own Church, which 
is enough to frighten THe Kirk from her pro- 
priety ; and which goes far to establish the maxim, 
that every dominant religious whatever 
will persecute. For the numerous proo!s which 
he has drawn from the writings of Knox, we 
must refer to the pamphlet itself, contenting our- 
selves with one passage :— 

The whole object of Knox’s celebrated conference with 
Lethington, (cs detailed by himself, from page 305° to 
J2,) is to prove not only that the Mosaic enactments 
for the extirpation of idolaters are of perpetual cbligaiion 
upon Christian magistrates, but that, in the event of the 


sect 


icolaters, or Papists, as Knox tinderstood 
tetera, (ear subjees might lawfully vise agaiis’ them 


wo. ie 
iter becoming 


Gud ere pi them the julgments of heaven! Lest 
I should be accused ot mnisrepresentation, [shall quote a 
ie Passage outof many. God,” said Knox, * in 


fis servants before us, has, by his own Commandment, 
pproved that subjects not only destroyed their kings tor 
vlatry, but also have rooted out their whole posterity, 
fu that none of their race was left after to empire over 
‘people of God.” ** Whatsvever they did,’ said Lething- 
was done at Gua’s commandment.” * That tor- 
$ my argument,” said the other; ** for God, by his 
fominandinent, has upproved that subjects punish thei 
s nas for ida ury and wi kedness by them Coummitted.’’ 
. Wi aavenot the like commandment,” said Lethington. 
Phat I deny,” said the other; ‘* for the comma: dinent 

it the idolater shall die the death. is perpetual, as you 
‘iselt have granted: you doubted only who should be 

© €MeCutoOys #piinst the iby, and | suid the pry, le ot 
ie aud hove suthciently proven, a8 bd think, that God 
™ raised up the people, and by his prophet has anointed 
“sig to toke vengeance upon the king and his posterity, 
oo God since that time never has retracted 5 and, 
Hes Ht i 10 me it remains for a constant and cleat cous 
li, re 'o all people professing God, (Page 315.) 
— is 4 doctrine, in comparison of which, the intoler- 
ad eter Dens is as 8S ilisbury ( raigs to Benlomond, 
we Oy are the civil authorities, by a decree ot 
ya Re, Cestroy incorrigible Papists, but the people 
MLTder a Psi Ppa ad ty rise in releliwn and lo 
exist | Nor ken n, should such a character ever 
awonget re i ae Ls a book which is circulated, not 
empise; not tig 1 ut amongst all classes in the British 
B few can 1a 4) barous dialect ot Latin, which ouly 
understand, but in the good plain English of 
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the sixteenth century ; and, without a single whisper of 
disapprobation having ever been uttered by the Church 
in regard to the sentiments quoted, the book is in every 
respectable library throughout the length and breadth of 
* bonny Scotland,’’ and the Isles to boot. 

After referring to certain doctrines in the 
First Bok of Discipline, to vets of Parliament 
against idolaters, the Confession of Futth, and 
the Nutional Covenant, our author continues :— 

[ have here quoted the very words of the Covenant 
itself; avd when it is recollected that it) bound beth 
Church and State utterly to extirpate conscientious Papists 
outot the land, and to prohibit’ even the most secret 
exercises of their worship—to gag the press in reference 
to their publications—and all this under the fearful im- 
precation above recited, | have not a doubi of your agree. 
ment with me, when I state that this would be « horrid 
system) were it practised by Irish Papists against their 
Protestant countrymen. If an ordinary book, containing 
these abominable doctiines, were circulated amongst both 
priests and people, it were bad enough 5 but af this book 
were issued under the imprimatur of the Church, and 
wore off1ally held forth to the ant-tithe savages of 
Munster and Connaught, as containing the st. ndards of 
tueir furh, Dens, in ail the plenitude of his enormity, 
were to itonly as ** Hyperion to a Satyr,” for how were 
the wietches to distinguish in this case the articles to be 
becieved, from the anti-social horrors to be rejected? 2. 
The book which contains the intolerant 
doctrines above recited, is not of Popish manufacture—it 
is * Tie Westuiiuster Contession of Faith, containing the 
doctrinal standards of the Church of Scotland,” to which 
every miluister and officesbearer in her communion miust 
affix his signature—in which every Professor and teacher 
in her public seminaries mnust profess his belief. With 
every copy of this Contecsion, the “ National Covenant” 
is invariably bound up, as an integral part of the volume, 
and not a whisper, not 4 Aint, is dropped to even idinaie 
that the perses Kling dogmas embodiud in that Covenant 
are not, to ths very hour, the reco,nised tenes of Pres 
Talk of Irish Popery and Peter Dens 


fyrerian faih ! 
alter this ! 

Space does not permit us to enter upon our 
autuors shewings-up of the persecuting doctrines 
contained in the Contession of Faith. He aptly 
concludes, still addressing his reverend brethren 
in Scotland—** You never once think of setting 
down yourselves as persecutors, Whose movements 
vught to be vigilantly watched ; all your activi- 
ties are directed against the poor Irish Papists, 
who, if your own statements are to be believed, 
are incomparably less guilty than yourselves.” 

Papists do not subscribe Dens, but Presbyte- 
‘ian clergymen must subscribe Church standards, 
containing, it would seem, according to this state. 
ment, the exact counterpart of the worst of his, 

The Member of the Synod of Ulster shews ex- 
t nsive reading in Scottish Church history, and 
liligent research, the object of which is surely 
hot useless, if it may, in letting in light, teach 
charity Where it is at present most wanted, 

We feel humiliated in reading of the dissent 
aud protest of the Kirk of Scotland from the 
toleration which Cromwell would have given to 
all Protestant sects ; for even he did not, in those 
times, venture to include the unhappy Papists. 
The forcible statement ot this dark passage in the 
history of a Christian church, is concluded with 
this powerful argument and str:king appeal :— 

I much doubt, uy beloved, whether, if you could have 
laid yout bands upon fucts of this descri; tion in mlerence 


to the Papists of Ireland, you would have thought it 
worth your while to stoop to such small game as Peter 
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3O% IIINTS TO THE MINISTERS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Dens. I need not tell you that official declarations are 
incomparably more authoritative than individual state- 
ments, however extensively patronised; so that if you 
could produce to me fifty Denses in Ireland, they would 
be only “asa feather in the balance,” when compared 
with a single Act of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. 

You may indignantly tell me that you do not believe 
the doctrines alluded to, which are contained in the 
“ Confession of Faith” and the “Larger Catechism,” 
and which have been repeatedly sanctioned by Acts of 
Assembly ; though it cannot, at the same time, be denied 
that you sudscri/e to the one, and have never lo this hour 
formal y RETRACTED the other. But, my beloved, you 
utterly mistake me. T do not accuse you of believing 
the aforementioned doctrines, because I know that you 
live in the nineteenth instead of the seventeenth century; 
but I do accuse you of uncharitab/eness—I accuse you of 
downright unfairness, in practically refusing to my 
Roman Catholic countrymen the indulgence which you 
claim for yourselves. If you can find in the musty 
records of antiquity, a single fact which may be made to 
operate to their disadvantage, you greedily seize upon it 
as if you had discovered a treasure; while, in your own 
case, you have no difficulty whatever in setting aside 
repeated acts both of Church and State. In the name of 
HONESTY ITSELF, I ask you why should not Roman 
Catholics be judged of upon principles equa//y compre- 
hensive? Why should your own good opinion of your- 
selves, in the teeth of the public authorized deeds of your 
Church, be accepted by the world as an evidence of your 
present liberality, any more than the similar good opi- 
nion of Roman Catholics in reference to their individual 
and collective opinions on the subject of religious liberty * 
You need not tell me about anfallibility and Church 
authority in the case of your opponents; for you, as in- 
dividuals, can no more abrogate an Act of Assembly, 
than the poorest Papist in Connaught can the correspond. 
ing Act of a General Council. In whatever degree you 
reject an unrevoked Act of Assembly, in that degree you 
become Dissenters from the Church. 


We are sorry to find that, by the Revolution 
settlement, “ all laws, statutes, and acts of Par- 
liament made against Popery and Papists were 
revived, ratified, and perpetual/y confirmed,” in 
conformity with the intolerant tenets of the 
Chureh of Scotland, One clause of the Scottish 
coronation oath, administered to William and 
Maryat the Revolution, westhis revolting one :— 

* And we shall he careful to root out all heretics and 
enemies lo (he true worship of God, that shall be convicted 
by the true hurk of God, of the aforesaid crimes, oul of our 
lunds and empire of Scotland.” When this clause was 
read to King William, he started, and uttered a solemn 
protest against being bound to p rsecute any individual 
for his religious faith. A quarrel was unsuitable to the 
circumstances of both parties, and the Scottish commis- 
s.oners accordingly compromised the matter by admitting 
the disclaimer of the King, who then proceeded to take 
the oath in the terms aforesaid. 

Our author further ransacks the annals of the 
Kirk for examples of intolerance in enactments, 
and evidences of a spirit which looks not more 
mild or Christian than that of Peter Dens and of 
Catholic Councils, and, we confess, but too suc- 
cessfully ; and he hitches some of our modern 
zealots into a dilemma of which they will not 
easily get clear. 

What (he remarks) was the religion which Claver- 
house and Dalzell were employed to force upon the people 
of Scotland > Was it the Popish religion? No; but it 
was the religion of the Prelates, the religion of the Epis- 
copal Church (f Ireland, the very identical religion which 
Mr Colquhoun now attempts to hold up to the sympathies 
of Scotsmen—the religion which the Church of Scotland, 
@t one time, swore to “ealirpate” in common with 





“ Popery,”’ and to whose ascendency, rather than cy 
they endured twenty-eight years of bitter persecuti; 
at last cut short its domination with the tried edges. 
their good broadswords. The government which attempte: 
to force this religion upon the people of Scotland, in o,,. 
sition to the wishes of the majority, is described as. 
“intolerant government,” aud the bishops and curate, em 
complimented with the epithet of a * cruel priesthgoq 
while a similar race of men in Ireland, under exact] 
parallel circumstances, are held up as martyrs, and the 
people who oppose them with infinitely less violence ¢),,, 
the Scots Presbyterians did, are represented as bigots a), 
persecutors ! If your ancestors were justified in permit. 
ting their blood to “stain the heather” of their hative 
mountains—if they lawfully suffered tortures and death 
rather than pay even the cess* levied for the Support of 
troops employed to force Pr lacy upon them—in fact, to 
force upon them the very thing that you now cal] bY the 
sofiened name of Protestantism—if you exult in thei; 
persevering heroism, and pride yourselves on their gal. 
lant achievements, with what face can you denounce thy 
struggles of Irishmen against that same Prelacy whic, 
your own Church and nation solemnly abjured, and which 
the stern sons of the Covenant resisted in many a bloody 
encounter? Prelacy, it seems, was “ a cruel priesthowi,” 
when the English government attempted éo force it upon 
yourselves—it is a mild “ Protestant priesthood,” a per. 
fect pattern of saintship, when if is similarly forced upo, 
the people of Treland. 

When you look at the Irish population returns, wha; 
right have you to force upon us the maintenance of a 
Prelatic Church in this kingdom? The Episcopalians 
have avowedly included amongst their numbers tie why 
of the Wesleyan Methodists; they have also largely 
stolen from the Synod of Ulster, and the other Presby. 
terian communities of Ireland. In all considerable towns 
they have reckoned amongst their numbers the prostitutes, 
the outcasts of society, and the owners of no religion at 
all; and yet, with all these extraordinary allowances 
they have been able only to muster a list of 860,000 
individuals upon paper, while Roman Catholics and Pr. 
testant Dissenters together amouut to upwards of seven 
millions! The real number of the Irish Episcopalians, if 
correctly taken, would not amount to mnch more than 
half a million; and why should the religion of this hai 
million be maintained by blood and legal murder, in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the great body of the population’ 
If there must be a Protestant Establishment in Ireland, 
why should not /resbylerianism rather than Prelacy 
the form of that Establishment, especially since Presby- 
terian Protestants are fully equal to the Prelatists is 
point of numbers, and far superior to them in dectrina! 
and disciplinary purity ? 

We leave this to the consideration of our 
zealous Presbyterian divines, the allies of O'Sul- 
livan and MGhee. It is too cruel, however, 
the Member of the Ulster Synod to taunt our 
worthies in this style :— 

Will Episcopalians be so tolerant as to join in com 
munion with you? Will they acknowledge you * 
Christian ministers at all? They will not. The Re. 
Daniel Bagot lately refused to preach in one of you 
churches in Glasgow, merely because it had not undéer- 
gone the mummery of consecration. The present Bishop 
of Down and Connor has, in various publications, & 
nounced Presbyterians as teing destitute of the very mea” 
of effectual grace. The Rey. Mr Gathercole, in 4 p8® 
phlet officially eulogized by the Bishop of London, > 
sent them to the infernal regions as guilty schismatic, 
and every consistent Prelatist must held a similar opimo® 
What, on the other hand, is their view of Popery ? Every 
Presbyterian minister who joins their communion me 
be re-ordained. Every converted Fopish priest is adm 
ted, ex officio, without any ceremony of the kind. A™ 
this is the religion which, under the abused name of Pie 
testantism, your “ Associators’’ wish to perpetuate 18 By 
native country! Can you call yourselves members 
Church of Scotland, and sanction such a system 48 this- 
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Here we abruptly take leave of this able pam- 
phlet, hoping that what we have said may help 
to give currency to the truths which it expounds. 
They are all such as inculcate the most extended 
Christian charity, while enlightening the ignorant, 
exposing the hypocrite, and shaming the bigot. 


An extract from this pamphlet may aptly in- 
troduce the author of that to which we now 
turn—THe Siens or THE Times. He is the Rev. 
John Paul there alluded to in the following 
terms -—— 

The Rev. Thomas Houston of Knockbracken, a parish 
within three miles of Belfast, some years ago issued several 
publications, in which he advocated, in their fullest lati- 
tude, the principles contained in the extracts which I have 
made from John Knox, Samuel Rutherford, the Acts of 
Assembly, &c. ; and he asserted, moreover, that all Pres- 
tyterians who rejected these principles were apostates 
from theix religion, and forsworn rebels against the 
“ faith once delivered to the saints.” The Rev. John Paul 
of Carrickfergus, whose “praise is in all the churches,” 
on account of his able philosophical defences of the doc- 
trines usually denominated orthodox, in opposition to the 
Arminian and Unitarian systems, publicly opposed the 
Dens’-Theology intolerance of Mr Houston. A contro- 
veray ensued, the result of which was, that Mr Houston 
preferred a regular libel against Mr Paul and four of his 
brother ministers, who had joined him in his tolerant 
opinions, and the case was formally investigated before 
the Reformed Presbyterian Synod, at its meeting in 
Moneymore, in the year 1833, when the matter was in- 
geniously compromised without a decision on the abstract 
merits of the question being given in favour of the one 
party or the other! 

The Member of the Synod of Ulster sees not the 
slightest difference between Houston and Dens. 
“ The one,” he affirms, “ believing the Papists to 
he idolaters, would inflict upon them the penalties 
which he supposes Heaven to have ordained 
against their whole reprobate caste; while the 
other, taking Protestants to be grievous heretics, 
and probably Thomas Houston to be amongst the 
worst of them, would effectually pay him and 
them home in their own sterling coin.” 

The pamphlet of the Rev. John Paul embraces 
higher and more enduring interests than those 
so acutely advocated by the Member of the Synod 
of Ulster ; and, though it is neither bulky nor 
expensive, we shall devote a page or two to its 
important contents, believing, as we do, that a 
liberal periodical, extensively circulated, can 
never be better employed than in promoting 
community of thought and sentiment among all 
grades and denominations of professing Chris- 
liens and Reformers. Local journalists do not 
‘command the necessary range of vision for this 
object; and the metropolitan newspapers and 
other publications find no leisure, from daily and 
urgent business, to note the slow or rapid germi- 
hation of ideas in obscure corners, and the, as it 
“ere, spontaneous developement of the same 
‘reat truths at certain epochs, in minds and in 
“tuations which might be conceived the most 
“Ppesite, Between the rector of a populous and 
“eaithy English parish, and the pastor of a Cove- 
—— congregation in the north of Ireland— 
ee 4 conscientious supporter of the English 
‘erarchy, and a successor of those who testified 


<n unto the death against the errors of Prelacy 
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—littlecommunity of opinion could be surmised to 
exist ; and yet, in “ The Signs of the Times,” we 
discover, on many important points, a remarkable 
affinity with the opinions of the Rev. Mr 
Stanley, the rector of Alderley, whose report on 
Irish ecclesiastical matters was noticed in a late 
number of this periodical. 

Mr Paul has given his publication an excellent 
title. It is itself a pregnant “Sign of the 
Times.” An Irish Covenanting pastor, abhorring 
Popish doctrines, but, in the fullest sense, toler- 
ating Papists; denouncing the corrupt union 
of the State with the Established Church of Ire- 
land ; protesting earnestly against secularizing 
religion by the state payment of any sect what- 
ever, his own included ; and proving that the 
Prelatic Establishment has actually prevented the 
spread of Protestantism among Catholics—is a 
striking Sign of the Times. And whether are 
the people of England and Scotland to take 
their opinions upon this subject from such a 
man as the Rev, John Paul, and the “ Member of 
the Synod of Ulster”—clergymen who are living 
in the very midst of the Catholics of Ireland, 
watchful of the genius and influences of what 
they denounce a pernicious faith—or from 
the artful, the bigoted, or the ill-informed, 
if haply well-intentioned, zealots of this coun- 
try? From what has transpired within the 
last few weeks, and from the mystery of 
iniquity daily bringing to light, it is clear that 
the got-up Protestant meetings, which lately 
distracted so many peaceful communities in Great 
Britain, were a direct effort of the Orange Lodges. 
The persons most active in those anti-Christian 
meetings were either Orangemen, or the allies 
or hired agents of the Orange faction ; of which 
fact, it is, however, probable, that some of their 
tools and dupes were not till now aware. 

To such zealous Presbyterian clergymen as have 
shewn themselves most active in this new and 
unnatural alliance for the support of tithes in 
lreland—for we will not wrong our consciences 
by calling it the defence of Protestantism—we 
would especially recommend our Irish Covenant- 
ing minister’s straightforward testimony to what 
he knows and sees as matters daily passing under 
his immediate observation, and to the consequent 
reflections forced upon him. The original con- 
troversy between Presbyterians and Prelatists we 
lay aside ; though it does not appear to be for- 
gotten in Ireland by the descendants of the 
purest and most rigid class of Presbyterians. 
Nor can we perceive upon what grounds many 
of the Scottish clergy have buried the old con- 
troversy in oblivion, save the clinging to the 
beggarly element of endowment—the rag of 
filthy luere. Yet we lay all that aside to come 
to what Mr Paul has advanced upon a subject of 
infinitely greater moment—namely, the obstruc- 
tiontothe progressof Protestantism—the deep in- 
jury to vital religion, which the tyrannical Church 
of Ireland, as by law established, and by bayonets 
upheld, has produced, and will go on to produce, 
while it is fed by extorted tithes. 

We (he remarks) regard such a eet“ eal 
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Christian ; and to force Dissenters to support it, we 
regard as a national sin, calculated to draw down national 
judgments. 

What good has this hierarchy done? or rather, what 
good have the emoluments of this hierarchy done > What 
good have tithes done’ They have done much evil. 

1. They have operated as a dead weight on indnstry, 
and a barrier to improvement. 

2. They have corrupted the church by the introduction 
of errors and heresies. Tempted by her wealth, multi- 
tudes who do not believe her creed subscribe her articles. 
Though her articles are Calvinistic, Arminianism is 
generally taught within her pale; nay, Arianisin itself 
has been sometimes taught and even published to the 
world. By her immense emoluments, her creeds and 
confessions, her oaths and subscriptions have been ren- 
dered quite useless; nay, worse than useless ; they have 
proved the occasion of the grossest hypocrisy and perjury. 

3. Operating as a lure to ungodly, weak, and worldly- 
minded men to enter her ministry, the wealth of the 
Established Church has almost totally destroyed her 
No wonder the aristocracy oppose church reform. The 
immense emoluments of the church afford a very com- 
fortable accommodation to the younger branches of noble 
families. Multitudes of young gentlemen and noblemen, 
destitute of talents, learning, and piety ; full of pride and 
ambition; much better qualided for fox-hunting, horse- 





In like manner, when Protestants cease to oppress Catho. 
lics, then, and not till then, have we avy reason to eX pect 
their spiritual emancipation—then, and not till then. may 
we expect that the Keformation will progress in Irelang. 

6. The continuance of tithes and royal bounties jn the 
present crisis, we conceive most perilous. The cons. 
quence—the almost certain consequencewill be the en. 
dowment or pensioning of the Catholic priesthood, Th, 
enemics of civil and religious liberty are raising the cry 
of “* No Popery.”” They are endeavouring to frighten 
simple Churchmen and Dissenters. They are Striving to 
convince us that Prelacy is a barrier between us ang 
Popery ; that Prelacy must be kept up, and the tirhe. 
system supported ; and that, if we do not support these, 
Popery will come in, and we will be all murdered! Syep 
is the stratagem employed to stop the progress of civil ang 
religious liberty. And we have no doubt at all, that the 
stratagem succeeds with many pious, weak- minded people, 
But, if t: ere is such danger, how is it to be met? or how 
is it to be avoided 2? If we had a troublesome neighbour 
to whom we were indebted, what would we do?’ Would 
we not pay him off immediately? In settling our ae. 
counts with him, would we not rather pay him a few 


| shillings over, than allow him the slightest pretext for 


racing, and gambling, than for preaching—multitudes of | 


these rushing into her sacred offices, as the horse into the 
battle, professing, at the same time, to be moved by the 
Holy Ghost, have disgraced the Protestant religion, and 
brought the Established Church to that precipice, on the 
very brink of which she at this moment stands tremb- 
ling. 

4. The immense revenues of the Trish Church have not 
only prevented the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
and retarded the progress of the Gospel, but they have 
opened the mouths of blasphemers, and mightily acceler- 
ated the progress of infidelity. Seeing Christian churche 
robbing one another, under the pretence of promoting the 
religion of Jesus Christ !—seeing the professed ambassa- 
dors of the lowly Jesus riding in coaches, wallowing in 
wealth, and shining in splendour, whilst the poor are 
starving !—seeing them one day hunting a fox, and the 
next hunting their own parishioners, and shooting them 
as dogs for non-payment of tithes !—seeing all this, and 
other abominations, is it at all strange that many turn 
Deists, regarding the religion of Jesus Christ as nothing 
better than priesteraft and imposture ? 

5 Tithes and royal bounties—but chiefly the former— 
are. in our opinion, the principal barriers which have 
prevented the progress of the Reformation in Ireland. 
To force a Catholic to pay tithes to the Established 
clergy, and royal bounties to Presbyterian ministers—to 
winisters of the Synod of Ulster, the Secession Synod, 
the Antrim Presbytery, the Remonstrant Synod, the 
Southern Association—to force them to pay Parliamer:- 
ary grants to the Churches of England, Ireland, and 
“cotland—to force money out of their pockets to pay all 
these exactions, and all this in order to proiote princi- 
ples which they believe to be damnable; and then, after 
ull, to attempt to proselytize them to the Protestant faith, 
is One of the most absurd farces ever enacted on the face 
of this earth. ° ° ° ° ‘ ‘ ° . 
By these exactions, Catholics regard themselves as robbed. 
They conceive themselves worse treated, than if forced to 
pay the menial servants of Protestants. They think they 
are robbed by act of Parliament—and for what purpose ? 
For the purpose, os they con: eive, of supporting heresv 
and putting down truth. Under such cire umstances, 
could the Reformation progress ? Impossible. Accord. 
ingly, we find that, while Popery is coming down in 
Spain and Portugal, it is spreading in Ireland.  Tithes 
and reyal bounties have not converted Catholics: tithes 
and royal bounties cannot convert Catholics: tithes and 
royal bounties have confirme! Catholics. So long as 
these unjust, impelitie, and oppressive exactions are con- 
tinued, so long will Cactholies cling to their teliyion. No 
people, While oppressed or pet secuted, ever were converted, 
or ever will be converted, 


annoying us? Would not this be the dictate of common 
sense and common prudence? Now, if Catholics are so 
dangerous neighbours as those alarmists represeiit them, 
should not their accusers settle their accounts with them ? 
Tories are atraid of Papists, and no wonder; they have 
injured them, and gui/t begets fear. They are horribly 
atraid of the persecuting principles of Dens’ Theology, 
But there are other principles Which they have more rea- 
son to dread ; we mean the principles of retaliation! For 
vne million of Tories to try to keep in chains six millions 


anda half of their fellow-countrymen, who are at this 


very moment using every effort to burst their fetters, is 


certainly a very dangerous experiment. Should the 


appeal which is at present made to reason and justice, 
be ultimately made to physical force, the shock will be 
tremendous. The fears of Tories will be more than 
realized. Onur distracted country will become an Acel- 
dama—a field of blood, We again call on Protestants te 
abandon their exactions, and to settle their accounts with 
their Catholic fellow-subjects. Catholics profess them- 
selves willing to settle. They say to Protestants, ‘‘ Sup- 


port your own religion, and we wil! support ours.” Were 


this proposal, which was lately made betore the House ot 


Commons, acceded to—were matters arranged on this 
plain principle—there is reason to believe that peace and 
harmony would be imme.lately restored, and the endow- 
ment of Popery effectually prevented. 

Is not this a high. hearted and an enlightened 
Covenanting minister? Let not his example be 
lost upon good, if haply deluded men, whe can- 
not, by any possibility, be half so well-informed 
of the subject in debate as Mr Paul. In igne- 
rance, and probably from the purest motives, 
many of our clergy and of our laity have suffered 
themselves to be degraded into the tools of the 
most pestilent faction that ever disturbed the 
repose of a country. Let them think better of 
it; and, employing fitter and more becoming 
weapons of Christian warfare, for ever renounce 
those political clubs which have been nicknamed 
Protestant Associations—that name which de- 
ceives nobody—thinly disguising as it may, the true 
character of a union for the dominancy of a small 
overbearing sect, and, above all, for the secu 
rity of tithe in Ireland. What do many of the mest 
zealous British allies of this Irish faction kno* 
of the real condition of the people which this 
insolent Ascendency would continue to grind ané 
insult? Hearken, then, the rather, to a living, 
and powerful, and trustworthy voice, proceeding 
from the midst of that oppressed people. It 
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comes from a quarter which, with Presbyterians 
and English Dissenters, and with all who love 
the truth in simplicity, admits of no suspicion, 

Like ourselves, Mr Paul is decidedly hostile 
to that paltry truckling measnre of expediency— 
the pensioning the Roman Catholic priests of 
Ireland; which, as he truly asserts, has been a 
favourite measure with different Tory govern- 
ments, and which, we fear, may not be viewed 
with the repugnance it merits, by every Whig 
administration. 

Continue the iniquity of tithes, and the Catho- 
lies, as Mr Paul convincingly affirms, will and 
must, fer it is reason and natural feeling, argue 


thus —— 

« You established the Presbyterian religion in Scotland, 
becansé it was the religion of the majority. You 
blished the Episcopalian teligion in England, becanse it 
was the religion of the majority ; and why not establish 
the Catholic relig on in Treland because it is the religion 
of the majority ? You established it in Canada, and why 
notin Ireland 2? Besides, you gave all the Church pro- 
petty in Scotland to the Presbyterian Chureh, and you 
gave all the church property in Hoagland tothe Episcopal 
church; why.then,should yourefuse to give all the church 
property in Ireland to the Catholie church ? Have not 
the Catholics as good a claim as either the Presbyterians 
or Episcopalians 2 Have they not a better claim 2? Was 
not the principal part of the church property originally 
theirs? And was it not wrested from them at the time 
of the Reforination 7” In this way Catholics will pro- 
bably reason, and with what success, God only knows. 
A Popish ascendency is prophesied by the enemies of civil 
and religious liberty ; and they themselves are doing 
eversthing in their power to fulfil their own predictions. 
If they really dread a Popish ascendency we can teil 
them how they can prevent it. Let them give up their 
emoluments. Jn this divided country, let every denomi- 
nation of Christians support their own clergy. 

Tithes and royal bounties have divided the inhabi- 
tante of this island into crstes, and excited mutual jealou- 
sie Tithes have created deadly animosities, and deluged 
the nation with blood. ‘Those who the emolu- 
ments of the state, allege that kings should be nursing- 
fathers to the church. Now, were the father of a famuly 
to give nine-tenths of his property to his eldest son, a 
very small portion to his second son, a still smaller por- 
ton to the third, whilst his other sons receive nothing at 
all, but, on the contrary, are obliged net only to support 
themselves, but also to toil.and labour to make up the 
portions of their elder brethren——what kind ofa nursing- 
lather would he be ? Were he to heap clothes on these 
favourite sons, and muffle them so that they would nei- 
ther be able to work nor to walk, nor to bear the slight- 
est puff of wind; and were he, for this purpose, to strip 
the younger children naked, and expose them to all the 
inclemencies of the weather—what kind of a nursing- 
father would he be? And were such a father to exhort 
these children to live in love and peace, could anything 
be more absurd or preposterous ¥ Such is the manner in 
which churches in Ireland have been nursed. The nurs- 
‘ng-fathers and nursing-mothers of our churches, have 
given the tithes and church lands to the Established 
Clergy. ‘To the Synod of Ulster, the Remonstrant Synod, 


a Antrim Presbytery, and Southern Association, they 
lave 


@sta- 


receive 


given a Regium Donum, a mere pittance compared 
with the emoluments of the Established Church 3 and to 
the Secession Synod they have given a still smaller 
Bounty, ‘These three classes of clergy are regarded as 
wcupying three different grades or ranks in society. The 
halished clergy occupy a higher rank in $0¢ iety than 
4 Synod of { Isters; the Synod of Ulster occupies 4 higher 
rank than the Secession Synod; and the Secession Synod 
ia higher than those who are outcasts, who res 
: ne of the emoluments of the state. In this way 


nh ; ‘A: Ter ‘ 
; nee invidious distinctions been created—created | y what? 
’) Aithy luere ! 


BY A COVENANTING MINISTER OF CARRICKFERGUS, 
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And what does this pastor, who, for zeal and 
orthodoxy, has his “ praise in all the churches,” 
say to the old wolf-ery of 

THE CHURCH 18 IN DANGER! 

We know whenever the tithes are touched, the cry is 
raised, “ The Church is in danger !° * TAe Protestant 
religion will be destroyed !" ~~ When the members of the 
Established Church raise this cry, they are virtually say- 
ing, * Our church is a creature of the state, and could 
not exist were the state to desert her! Our church is 
not founded on a rock ; she depends for her existence on 
acts of parliament! Tithes are the foundation on which 
our church is built! If these are withdrawn, she will 
tumble into ruins! If Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, 
[udependents, Methodists, Moravians, Quakers, &c. with- 
diaw their support, she may fall for us! We have in 
our hands nine-tenths of the wealth of the nation, but we 
will not support her. The Redeener m 1V depart out of 
our coasts! We hive 
not so much love to God—we have not so much love to 


His religion miay sliitt tor itself! 
trutho_we have not so munch love to the souls of micn 
have the 
ners—we have not so much love te any, or all of these, 
as to induce us to support, by fiee-will offerings, the glo- 
rious Gospel of the blessed Ged!!! Away with the Pro- 
Away with the Christian religion { 
Though the means are in our hands, we wiilnot support 
them!’ Such is the interpretative language of those 
who cry The Church is in danger!" ** The Pro- 
testant religion will be destroyed if the tithes are with. 
drawn!” Was ever such an insult offered to Christianity, 
or to the Provestant religion? Never. But we do not 
believe that churchmen are in earnest. We would be 
sorry to pay them as bad a compliment as they pay theme 
It is doubtless true, that multitudes have flocked 
into the church for her loaves and fishes, her honours and 
emoluments, who have not one single particle of religion 
This, 
There are honourable 


— We not so much love to Saviour Of siti- 


testant religion ! 


selves. 


—who are the very dregs or scum of society. 
however, is not the case with all. 
exceptions. There are many pious and good men in the 
Established Church, who would sacrifice their List farth- 
ing, rather than suffer the Protestant 
banished from our land. To such men we would say, 
Be not afraid: the abolition of tithes will not hasten the 
destruction, but the Protestantism Co- 
venanters are forced to pay tithes for the support of the 
Established Church—-they are forced to contiibute to the 
Regium Donum ot the Synod of Ulster—they ave torced 
tu contribute to the Ney Donuiu of the Se 
nod—they are forced to coutribute to the Regium: Donut 
of the Antrim Presbytery—they are forced to contiibute 
to the Regium Donum of the Kemonstrant Synod—they 
are forced to contribute to the Regium Donum of the 


‘ 


contribute to 


religion to Le 


renovation ot 


cession XV. 


Athibs 


Southern Association—they are ftyrced to 
the building of churches in England, Ireland, and Scot. 
land—they are forced to contribute to the support of the 
Catholic college of Maynooth! ‘They are forced to con. 
tribute to the support of all these :—we say forced, for they 
do not support them voluntarily. We lift our testimony 
against all these payments We regard them all as un- 
just and oppressive. Now, if poor Covenanters, though 
unjustly and injuriously forced to contribute to the sup- 
port of all these, are, nevertheless able to support, and do 
support, their own clergy, over and above, how absurd to 
maintain that wealthy churches, if required to support no 
clergy but their own, could not support these! Surely 
such churches ought to be ashamed. Whatever men re- 
gard as of very little value, they are willing to give very 
little for; and surely those chutches must regard the 
rediguon Of Jesus as of very little value, when, though 
peitectly able to support it, they candidly acknowlege 
themselves unwilling! Tithes are one of the greatest 
curses Ireland ever saw. They have almost annihilaied 
the Established Church. very person, therefore, who 
wishes her well, should wish them abolished, or rather 
appropriated to national purposes, 


Mr Paul, as we have mentioned, is unsparing 
in his denunciations of the errors of Popery ; but 
with a vigorous intellect, and that original force 
2C2 
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of mind which, when impelled by the love of 
truth, bursts the narrow trammels of sect and 
system, he possesses a glowing and enlarged Chris- 
tian charity. It is thus that an Irish descendant 
of the Fathers of our Scottish Kirk speaks of 


THE REFORMATION. 


Fasts were lately appointed, previous to the third cen- | 


tenary of the Reformation. Were they such fasts as the 
Lord hath chosen 2 Were those who observed them, 


. 
_- 


fasting because they were in danger of losing their tithes 


Or were they fasting because the Reformat:on has made | 


£0 little progress in Ireland? If the latter was the cause, 
let them remove those obstructions which impede the 
Reformation. Let them undo the heavy burdens; let 
them suffer the oppressed to go free; and let them break 
every yoke—the vokes of tithes, government grants, \c. 
Episcopalians are anxious to break the yoke of Popery. 
They represent it as a galling yoke, an intolerable yoke, 
destructive and ruinous to the souls of men. But who 
have riveted this yoke on the neck of Catholics? Epis- 
copalians themselves! When the apostle Paul entered 
Athens, his spirit was moved because he saw the city 
wholly given to idolatry. And can we, as ministers and 
elders in the church of Christ, look around us and see 
more than six millions of human beings wholly given to 
idolatry, and not feel our spirits moved within us’ Can 
we see these millions, age after age, passing into the 
invisible world, without feeling deeply affected’ Can 
we view those barriers which tithes have raised, prevent- 
ing the conversion of these immortal souls, and not feel 
deeply indignant! Protestant watchmen! if these souls 
perish, will not their blood be required of your hands * 
By your oppressive exactions, you have riveted the pre- 
judices of your Catholic fellow-subjects. You have 
blocked up every avenue to their consciences and their 
hearts. Your cry of No Popery, whilst you exact the 
tithes, only tends to exasperate them. Your attempts to 
convert them, they laugh to scorn. Do not deceive your- 
selves. The language oftheir feelings is this :—“ What! 
do you mean to rob us, and thenconvert us! Do you 
mean to plunder us, and then proselytize us! Proselytize 
us to what’ To the Protestant religion? No! A 
religion which teaches you to rob and oppress, cannot be 
the true religion. We want to know nothing about 
your religion ; we know too much about it.” Such are 
the feelings of Catholics, and such will be their feelings 
whilst the tithe system continues. Minister 


profess both)—give up your tithes! Till 
this, allow us to assure you, that Catholics will think 
and firmly believe, notwithstanding all your professions 
to the contrary, that your love to the tithes is much 
stronger than your love to their souls. 

Before concluding this document, we would caution 
our flocks not to suppose that because we have pointed 
out the evils of other communities, we think our own 
perfect. We do, indeed, think it nearer perfection than 
any other church. If we did not think so, we could not 
in Conscience continue in its fellowship. But, though we 
conceive it nearer perfection, we abhor the idea that it 
is either perfect now, or that it was perfect at the time 
of the purest reformation. We abhor the doctrine that 
any man lives without sin, and is perfect in this life; 
still more do we abhor the idea that any church is per- 
fect. Every man is fallible, sinful, and impertect ; and 
so is everychurch. Achurch is composed of individuals. 
Now, if the individuals of which the church is composed 
are imperfect, the church itself must be imperfect. A 


multitude of impertects cannot make a perfect, a multi. | 


tude of fallibles cannot make an infallible. 

We claim kindred with the reformers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century; but are m+ ourse’res reformers ? 
They did much; what hove we done? They reformed 
much; whit have te reformed? Do ' 
samme spirit which they manifested? The same piety ? 
the same zea/ # the same spat ofinguirs? In all 
respects have we not rather retrograded than advanced 7 


tiiese 








of the | 
Fstablishment! if yeu wish to break the yoke of Popery | 
—if you wish to save the soula of Catholics (and you | 
once you do | 


, thies 


we manifest the | 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES; BY A COVENANTING MINISTER. 


Were our reforming forefathers now on earth, have we 
not reason to fear that they would not acknowledge us ? 
The reformed churches reviewed their creeds frequently; 
some of them every year: they altered their creeds ; they 
amended their creeds. Their Presbyteries met monthly 
and held public discussions. Do we follow their ex. 
ample’ Do we not rather act on the principle that the 
reformers or the sixteenth and seventeenth century dij 
everything, and, of course, left nothing for us to do.* 

Mr Paul doubts the sincerity of the Tory 
hostility to Popery, or, at least, suspects its 
motives, when he considers that it has hecome sy 
active only since the loaves and fishes were in 
danger. He says— 

Their abhorrence of Popery is not so great as to pre. 
vent them from pensioning Popish priests ; which is ey;. 
dent from this, that the most talented Tory newspaper in 
the empire is, at this very moment, advocating the pen. 
sioning of the Catholic clergy. But then, Tories say that 


| they will pension Popery, not for the purpose of support. 


ing it, but of bringing it down. The priests, they allege, 
will become independent of their people, and consequently 
will lose their influence over them ; and in this way they 
contend that Popery will be destroyed. Let us examine 
this for a moment. Popery, they allege, is blasphemous 
and idolatrous. The idolater is a man who sets up a 
rival in the throne of the Almighty. And these pious 
souls would give men pensions for blaspheming the God 
that made them !—for oun everything in their power 
to depose the Almighty !—for plucking the sceptre from 
his hand, the crown from his head, and for setting up a 
rival in the throne of the living God! They would do 
all this evil, that good might come! And these are the 
men that abhor Popery! Alas! to what extremes does 
Satan drive mortals! First, he tempts them to persecute 
Papists, and then he tempts them to pension Papists! 
We have hitherto only looked to the dark 
side of these “ Signs of the Times.” Besides such 
causes of humiliation, our Covenanting minister, 
in a truly Christian and philosophic — spirit, 
hopetul and cheerful, perceives many causes of 
thanksgiving. He sees them, especially, in the 
present glorious dawn of Church Reform, and in 
the greatest of all Church Reforms, the Reform 
of the Reformed Churches. Hea 
of thankfulness in many other matters, social and 
political: in the abolition of slavery—in the re- 
peal of the Test Act—in the Reform bill—in the 
increase of light upon the nature of war, and the 
evident growing abhorrence of it—and in the 
recognition of the non-intervention princ iple in 
Cabinets. f 


Iso sees grounds 


He is grateful for the abolition o! 
church rate and vestry cess in his own country; 
and, above all, in his own fervent language, 

That all the improvements enumerated have been 
effected, not by the force of arms, but by the force o! 
truth. These victories obtained, are bloodless victories 
Under the providence of God, free discussion has accom- 
plished the whole. 

We have far exceeded our intended limits in 
noticing these North of Ireland publications; 5° 
agreeably surprised are we by the unsuspected 
quarter whence so much that is liberal, just, and 
charitable has proceeded, and so delighted are 
we with their spirit and tone; which, with the fer- 
vour and animation of our ancient Scottish wer- 
, unites the enlizhtened charity of modern 
times. Both publications, but es pecially that of 


We are happy to state that our breth-en in Scot'and 
have made some improvements, and at this very moment 
ars making improvements, May the Lord grant them 


| abundant success! 
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Paul, which is less controversial and tem- | « Protestantism in Danger’ hasbeen raised, (when 
porary in its subject and interest, are calculated | Tithe in danger is really meant,) and with only 
to prove exceedingly useful in those dark cor- | too much success. 

ners of Scotland and England where the ery of 
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‘hs 





RECENT POETRY. 


The Vale of Lanhorne, the Schoolboy, and other pod prgeay  godhe ag epee fs a 
. Poems. Some ply the needle in the evening ray, 

Ler not our prosaic readers, or such of four poetical | gaye jathe tie drooping flowers, and some hymn out th 
readers as, inthe growing modern taste, like their poetry day.” 
in prose, be alarmed by the above heading. We shall The close vicinity of the village church to the Popish 
not detain them long, and we should have little excuse temple of the nuns, leads the poet to these beautiful re- 
for so doing in any very striking novelty that we can | flections :— 
present them. The most pre-eminent, and the most | * Oh, deem not those alone, who with thee think, 
. Worship the Sire and Saviour of our race , 


oP ~ = . a > « 
n tcable of those recent effusions, is “ The Vale of Lan- ba ; eink 
Let none that of the living waters drink, 


” “ov & a se © To . a+ . . ‘ ont 
herne,” by Mr Henry Stokes—a Cornish, man we conclude : Deem theirs alone the welling Fount of Grace ! 
at all events, his muse is a native of that picturesque and | In charity’s all bright and boundless gaze, 


storied portion of Great Britain. The poem is mainly That Fountain’s rill swells to a glorious stream, 
ewer? That leaves, where’er it flows, some blessed trace : 


descriptive; but the passing pictures are interwoven with Sweet fruits and flowers, round all its wanderings 
a strain of refined sentiment and pensive reflection; and | tecm, 
enlivened by the story of the “ Hall of Lanherne,” with | /’cn where the light of truth but sheds a doubtful gleam, 
its chivalric ancient inhabitants, and modern gentle in- | * Blessed are the sineere | no gift they bring, 

ates. These are a sisterhood of Carmelite nuns, refugees — Ut larib, of Sewer, ap Runes, Nat Se Bnew 
a : ayn im _ oT Let organs peal, and fuming celhsers swing, 
from revolutionary F rance, Spain, and Belgium. And } Or be the prayer in simple phrase exprest, 
each has her own character and her own tale. These, Gy silent be the contrite heart contest, 

+o. Accepted i at springs from pure desire ; 
with numerous local traditions, form the texture upon | ccepted all that springs from pure desir 
; d ; : Pee Which in sincerity excels the best ; 

which the poet has interwoven his fairy embroideries. Oh, many-minded children of one Sire, 
Lanherne is still unblessed, or, at the reader’s pleasure, = Bring, bring your gifts, nor doubt the all propitious fire !° 
uncursed with factories and engines. Its poet regards The first canto closes with “ Reflections among the 


this circumstance as an unmixed blessing, and, after apos- Tombs,” and the second opens with a saunter from the 
trophizing “ dark-minded Elliott,’’ in reference to the , yillaye inn and the bowery parsonage house, by a 
generally depressing character of his poetry, and, in par- sweet stream, to the uplands, and presents a view of the sea 
ticular, that of the “ Splendid Village,” he gives usa pleas- | —and contains a noble outbreak, when first the yawning 
ing and not over-strained description of the rustic pastimes hills divide and disclose the ocean, which we should 
and pleasures of Lanherne, to witness which the maidens have liked to copy out, but must forbear. The coast views 
trp over the village green, lead to many traditions of fatal chances, and adventures 
* Like roses in a May-Queen’s garland strung.” of wreckers and smugylers, picturesquely told; and to de. 
Wrestliug and giving the “ Cornish hug,” are among scriptions of ocean in all its moods of the terrific and 
svliday feats of the village; and the wrestlers are) maynificent, which are poetical and powerful. But we 
thus spivitedly apostrophized :— must nut venture upon them. This one fresh and lively 
" Rough, honest swains, their hearts are in their looks; stanza, descriptive of the exciting pleasures of a selutary 
ruc British peasants, independent, puor : 


’ swimmer, Will better vear to be detached— 
o soft Arcadians, with their pipes and crooks, 


to woods and delis to trill the sort amour, * Yet oli! what joy, within some sunny creek, 

But solnething “LWIXt the she plerd and the boor ; 1 Naked to wrestie with our s rly sive! 

‘ lnple and hearty wooers, tint Aiss liad, Po teet his cool lip om the iorvidt Cie kK, 

Pheu i nut more hard thou wmuikinaids will endure, ‘bhen to be buttet dl with piaytial ire. 

It ues’ maids With liorror lias revard ‘}iull with the arduous sport, tie muscles tire ° 
“ s\dius us Bloomteld suliz, tucur brother and their ‘Then faint reciming on the bosom biand, 

rd, line fresh cool breath of Occuis Lo re pire, 


\nd Well uught the recluse of yonder pile, Aud sce the skics 1 CLOUGICSS BuLKLs 4 Apia, 


huvy, pale samt! the buxom Betty's late, 


As ol & slike Couch, sale Duals d tu the hiadact.”” 
Kiss «  twilic led tik ceeiets 
iss din the twilight, kissed at every stie, / A tew smaller pieces which are subjomed, display the 
' 


by Joe, who bears her paul, with lomermy gait, 
Vor hearts tell truly we were born to mate ; 
\ud nuns and triars in vain love’s law deny; | The“ luland Tide” is a fair specimen, and the subject 
1 Vain, in vain, could bigotry abate quite olizinal in poetry. 
_ the bosom's throb, or cheek youny passion’s sigh— 
oO live unloved, in sooth, were but alone to die.” 


same character of animation or of sweetness aud polish. 


* jlail to the rising water, 
right, buoyant, fresh, ana free ! 


The “w@ 8 . : 
The wan tair Carmelites” alluded to here, do not Lail to thee, dunpling daughter 
“ein in so hopeless a condition as this would lead us to Of the far-roting sea ! 
‘“iagiue. The Porteress and the Reverend Mother are | Welcome within these winding vales, 


are ani With all thy train of snowy sails. 

“* Sossips; and, though the younger sisters are more Pure f t] ‘ y 

strictly mes ‘ “ Pure from the azure fountam 
‘y confined within walls, they are not without im 


Of the unlathomwed main, 


«Nl use > re . . 
ments, Phou bringet tu the parched mounlaiD, 
I Not long on convent fare will passion thrive— T) Season be Be net : 
ish, bres P "s ; © crystai CHALICE sp “ 
Y et. bread, aud water, chestnut, poach, and cherry , uC CLYGAS CHANCE AERENE OU, 
et often when there seems not ope alive, Seclus ever briglter than betore, 





pr gs the sisters romp like school-girls merry ; * Voices of music follow 
“And, while the ghostly Father sips lis sherry, ‘Thy silver-sandalled feet ; 
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RECENT 


I nd Ve llow 
The ocean-stranyer ercet : 
far and wide, to inmost dells 


‘sant murmur swells. 
+ + 


{0ck«< Y aal nd wood 


e fal le 


Till. 
Mingling, the pl 


* + 


” 4 4 
rewell to the rapid water, 
iovant. fresh. and free 
ewell to tl) liapling daughter 

Oi the far rolling sca 
God speed thee! from the winding vales, 
With all thy train of snowy s ls! 


The soul of ty 


wey by 


ue poctry breathes a rich perfume from 


. , . ‘yr 7 ° a 
the verses entitled * Feld Worship, > & The Namesake, 
¢ M ideale ie” and °** My Ni ite in I ite ~ V wage 4 . but we 

luust be content with this barren enumeration of names 


which we leave our poetical readers to fll up by images 


at their leisure. 


THE ScHOOLBOY, A PoiM —We are much pleased 
With the feels 
of this composition. 

poem, 


of reflection in recalling his early days—spent in inno- 


alla ie Z d pure and healthful tone 


The Sci OLBOY is a descriptive 


in which the writer indulyes in a gentle strain 
cent happiness at the village schvol of Ovingham, on the 
banks of the Tyne. 

We must be gratified with this national compliment.— 
Mi 


gination has become somewhat Scottish; and his know. 


Maude was bred so near the Border that his ima- 
ledge of our vernacular speech, has produced that perfect 


understanding of the works of Scott. and of the rude 


reliques of our anc ent poetry, which comprehends the 
spiritas Well as the letter :s—** Some hing like * the re- 
enables me to 


enter into the spirit of Scottish romance ; and which, to 


membered tone of a mute lyre,” which 
my ear, throws a charm over the language of Burns.” 


shill 
Englishmen, save the Lake puets, as they are called. 


This, we fear, is an extent of enjoyed by tew 


They all seem deeply imbued with the genuine spirit of 


the Scottish national muse. Asa brief specimen of this 


pleasing poem, we select the Annual Fair ot Ovingham— 


a day of great consequence to the Schoolboy. 


* Blest morn! how lightly from my bed [ sprung, 
When in thre blushing east this Voulig ! 
\\ hile every bohathie cote 


» 
k OBC Al a ( 


beams were 
ant of the room 
all, with chee ks ot liveliest bloom, 

Then trom each well packed drawer our vests we drew, 
Rach gay-frilled shirt, and jacket smartly new. 
Brict toilet ours! vet, on a imorn like this, 

hive extra minutes were not deemed AILS, 
bling back the casement '—Sun, prop (ious shine 
llow sweet your beans wile l the clear-fl Wiig Tyne, 
That winds bencath our master’s garden-brac, 
With broad bright mazes o’e its p a wiy! 

See Prudhoe! love ly im the anv 


‘ 


THM beak >-— 


M irk, mark the ferry boat. with ne Reseed ole am, 
W atting fair-voing folks neross the stream. 
Look out! a bed of weetness breathes below, 


Where Inaby a red het polits its spire of siiow 
And trou t! Crow-trec Bank the « cawilly sound 
Cy sable trou) 5 Lcd sSualhi pours around! 


“ Well may each litthe bosom throb with joy! 
On such «a mor, who would not be a boy ! ‘ 
Far oer the erecn the beoths are rcared— 
Ah, village green ! lyy lahy & sport cndcarca, 
Still, still, methinks t] y wormwood scent L hail, 


-s xed oft with pessine Wall trom earthen pipe so frail. 
rut Mow, y 


Viblitgt 


‘) COURTTY groups are scattered o'er 


Thee, sloping to the Urls romantic shore ; 

While mingiing cehoes float upon the air— 

The me rry humours of a Borger Fair. 

Hark! © Hit my shins and miss 1 ly pins—away ! 
Pi pare the grou dy at I ive the lac » fair play Y 
Phas pitis are set Che Srice | ike voldon « ip 

At rac j held in Upern tela} ation yp; 

Whik Hii hi : Youn stel purchas sa tirow, 

And wl s the stick—ah, ha ! you \ i not so; 


Wide flies the stich—the } ins stand firin below. 
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* Gay gear on every hand for boys and girls! 

Here, to young r sweethearts ribbons bright untwirls 

The stallman; or the bonny-patterned gown, 

The newest sprig from merry Carlisle town— 

Or gloves of Hexham tan-—or searfs so gay, 

Qf silken twist—or rings of glancing ray— 

Or honnets, open some, and some designed 

To shade the glowing cheek, to every beauty’s mind, 

* *Ehen fu; gac wa.’ Horace sang of ol d— 

And, Henry! while my artless rhymes unfold - 
Jovhood’s de ar ple asures, unforgotten still; 

While all thelr charms revived thy bosom fill, 

Doth not thy feeling heart at once incline 

lo sympathize with Horace” strain ain i mine ? 

Yes, brother, we have tasted joys like these, 

With nudistract d minds, and hearts at ease ; 

\nd didf their memory’s blesscdness to me, 

Is th: shared with tliee.” 


After fondly lingering upon these remembered joys, 
our poet proceeds — 


it those early }OVS were 


~ Oh. there were others. pure r, dearer yet! 
When. mid our tasks, when now the morn wis new, 
We heard that John was come—with ponies too, 
Vad a delighting letter, winged with Joys, 
From a kind father to his absent boys! 
Thon, with the smiling sympathising groom, 
Whose very aspect breathed of happy home, 
How we would trot all merrily alony, 
(Oor hearts and voices lezping into song 5) 
Antiv ‘ipatin i, With a warmth of heart 
z hich few matarer raptures can inipurt, 
hin : le ar enoyments of that Hoag cudeare d, 
‘hich Hope's clysian Paradise app ared ! 
i thinks npon my Lilbputian st ed 
(My chestnut be: auty— flower of Sietlind’s b reed) 
Onee more T vault—as on some | ithesome day 
Whon homeward, ho! we made the pebbles 1 liv; 
Through Hors: ley Street—through Heddon-on- the- wall— 
By MOOT | and dean—{how memory clings to all!) 
Each o! ject strikcs—all nature wears a sm le— 
But the heart. restless, counts each lingering mile. 
Six —five—four—three—two “ . . for paticuce ')—one! 
Now heil each tree, and cach familiar ston 
Men Diamond feels the magnet—imark ye not 
How, without spur. he mends his twinkling trot ? 
I see my soul's blest Eden :—springing light 
To earth, heart, steg bound quicke rat the sight. 
Ha! the glad sign: he ‘—W elcome !—Every eye 
Glows with the life of love’s expe: og 
\ sister sprin s her playmates old t 
A mother, with a ste Pp alimost us fl ctT— 
A father !—happiest group! when, when again to meet!” 


vrecet— 





In Lays OF THE HEART we do not find anything to 
blame, nor yet much to detain us; especially as it is 
announced that some of the poems, and those, we con- 
clude, the best, have already appeared in different periodi- 
cals. The volume is dedicated to Miss Landon; and we 
sincerely join the author in wishing that “ the outpoure 


ings of his humble lyre were more worthy of her patron- : 
age.” The poems are chiefly of an elegiac or melancholy 4 


But the reader need not be over-distressed about 
this, for it is all very satisfactorily explained. To “ he 
is, it seems, a trick of 


cast. 


melancholy and gentlemanlike,”’ 
your poets; and those of the most lively dispositions 
incline most to the plaintive and lugubrious strains. We 
have sometimes suspected as much; but here is positive 
confirmation, which enables us to warn our gentle readers 
that, unless, having few sorrows of their own, they like 
“ the song that makes them grieve,” or are of the number 
of impassioned souls who love “the joy of grief,” they 
need not harrow themselves too much with the poeti¢ 
distress of poets. If we may believe the dedicator, Mis 
Landon herself is a proof that a gay disposition is gene 
rally allied to a taste for the pens.ve in poetry. “ The 
y brow of L. E. L.. herself, whea 
compared with the sad and touching pathos of Ler lute @ 
evidence the fact that the diau.ond dees not sparkle ihe 
less when veiled in the darkness of a Golconda mine.” 


PE is iestieay ays 8 


cheerful tongue and sunny 


eeey 
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We find nothing in the volume more poetical than this 
sentence; yet we shall give @ specimen which will not 
occupy much room :— 


How aptly, Scot-laad, does thy honoured name, 
Sound its own glory in the lists of fame ! 

When all the laurcled past avails thee not, 

Stil] blaze immortal as the Lanp or Scorr! 


The author of the KInGsTontan PoEMs—William 
Kingston, namely—does homage to the sister Muse of 
Painting ; and informs us that he is the inventor of the art 
of paiating in dry colours, and so can do pictures a yard 
wide within the hour, without “turning a hair.’ He ac- 
complishes poetry at the same expeditious and furious rate, 
The Muse had lain dormant, it appears, in his bosom for 
about eighteen years, when, all at once, he says, * On my 
arrival at Plymouth, the poetical faculties of my mind 
were irresistibly excited to such a degree as to make me 
neglect my Art of (dry) Painting, [by which he lives, we 
conclude, ] and, in fifteen days, ninety of the poems in this 
volume were written.”’ The fruits of this remarkable 
fit of inspiration are before us. They are chiefly lyrical 
pieces; but the writer has on the stocks a much longer 
poew, of “a philosophical tendency.” Now, we have 
given this explanation to the world in compassionate 
warning ; for the poet-painter emphatically says, * I have 
brought before the public a sufficient number of poems for 
their decision, which, if favouratle, I shall write another 
rolume. If not” but we forbear the threat ; though 
we fear that the author has returned to the handling of 





dry colours, and is “ frowning at the Muses,” as he vows 
in his preface that he will do, if they are found to have 
played him a jade’s trick ; which has been many a poor 
man's fate. The vow was rash. We have seen much 
worse verse than Mr Kingston's greatly admired in very 
genteel circles. There is fire and passion as well as 
suoke about it. 

Yorkshire at present boasts two Muses, who form a 
kind of poetical, or rather social antipodes. One is the 
Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, with whom we shall not 


beso presumptuous as to interfere; the other, Mary fDi ctton 


of SieMeld town. The one graces the circles of aristo- 


cracy with her genius and talents—those circles in whica 
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probably they can best be appreciated; the other is 


patronized, she tells us, by a few * respectable and wor, 
thy mechanics,’ at whose request her works now appear. 
Of the poems themselves it will be needless to say much. 
The authoress, had her own judgment been taken, would 
have preferred publishing a tale in four cantos, entitled 
“ Sir Hubert de Vere ;"* and it is scarcely fair to form our 
opinion from what she herself considers her inferior pro- 
ductions The contents of the volume, which appear 
under the friendly and neighbourly auspices above speci- 
fied, embrace an endless variety of subj cts. We hope it 
may be very successful. The authoress is loyal and pious, 
and a great friend to the Polish cause and the Polish exiles, 
to whom, in one shape or another, she has dedicated at 
least a dozen of pieces. Did our space permit, we should 
have selected her affecting verses upon reading of a poor 
girl in Shefheld who was taken before a magistrate be- 
cause she was found weeping over her father’s grave; 
Which must, surely, be a new misdemeanour in England. 
We give below a few lines from those Mary Hutton has 
addressed to the Memory of the Ettrick Shepherd :— 

*Oft have T wish'd, sweet bard, to see 

Thee, and thy darling, Wee Jamie, 

And ail thy worthy family ; 

Bat now this wish ean never be, ° 

For Ettrick’s bard is now no more. 

Yet thy sweet tales our homes shall cheer ; 

And when the peasant’s task is o'er, 

Hell read thy pages with a tear, 

And teach his children to revere, 

With deep respect and high esteem, 

From day to day, and year to year, 

The bard that sang by Yarrow’'s stream.’ 

This may not be the very best of poetry, yet it is not 


without its uses; and we are glad to know that, besides 


. a Montgomery and an Elliott, Sheffield has one, and per- 


haps many Mary Huttons. 

7 . ‘ . . , r . 
Contemplitions ; or a Christian's Wanderings. By 
William Vivian of Tor Devon. 

This is a religious poem in the strictest sense ; and one 
that is not without considerable power of thought and 
elegance of versification. As it must, however, (furnish 
a fitting theme to our numerous religious periodicils, we 
shall merely, in our secular pages, indicate its appears 
ance in the world of letters. 


OMNIBUSES. 


To be well acquainted with our fellow-creatures, 
We must occasionally be intimate with the com- 
mander-in-chief, the Chelsea pensioner, and all 
the intermediate ranks. This observation I re- 
member to have seen in a letter addressed by a 
muitary friend to my father. ‘The principle 
Which he recognises may be carried out in every | 
Other walk of life; and a fair opportunity is | 
fered to thuse whom the necessities of a slender 
fortune sometimes stow into an omnibus, and the | 
uVitations of friends sometimes place in a private | 
Carriaye, 

There is not more difference in the vehicles 
than the voyageurs they often contain: the solt 
Cushions harmenize with the supine loungers, 
the Ca>y springs with their aristocratic ease and 
‘Hdiflerence ; while the worn seat, and the dis- 
lo 4tng motion of the omni-caray ans, or coloured 
hearses, as 1 once heard them called, are in 
hecping with the toiling, restless, uneasy crowds 
that usually sit im sad and silent rows in such 
conveyances, 





short and friendly observations. 


That the horses have not, ere this, presented 
a petition to Parliament, is only to be accounted 
for on the ground that real evils are rarely re- 
dressed. However, | believe the over-tasked 
animals have their revenge upen many who lay 
# heavy load upon them ; for 

“ Those ride now who never rode before, 

And those who often rode now ride the more ;” 
and sv shorten the way to apoplexy as well as 
Paddington. 

How much are our views affected by passing 
events! and how often are general opinions 
formed from partial observation, or fleeting ap- 
pearances! I remember, on one occasion, hav- 
ing the good fortune to have place in an omnibus 
which deserved to be called a sociable. To 
the usual English propriety, characteristic of 
the middle class, there was added an unusual 
English urbanity ; an incipient smile sat on every 
lip, full of the promise of good feeling at the 
owners heart; and some few were exchanging 
Among the 
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ivavellers were some children: these found a | cally pious exclaim as they may, it is the cold 


gentle place upon the knees of several gentle- 


dull, uncommunicative being, appareled in may. 


men, whose general manner told one that they | ners that repulse, and wearing an aspect whic) 


recognised the parent position in which every 
adult is placed to the little men and women of 
the world, In this journey, as in that of life, 
each had a different distance to travel, and des- 
tination to reach; the children, on the depar- 
tures of their temporary friends, were trans- 
ferred to others yet remaining ; and I quitted 
that carriage, saying—*‘ Well, these conveyances 
will do much for the English: they will correct 
the porcupine characteristics which have hitherto 
made us such bad neighbours—the aristocratic 
feeling which makes the chimneysweep look down 
upon the dustman, and the scavenger who pre- 
sides over a cart, shovel, and broom, contemn 
the humbler individual whose property extends 
not beyond the last useful implement.’ How I 
pitied those who had not the privilege of admis- 
sion to these migratory schools of sociality—who, 
by means of a pension or an inheritance, are 
pushed, per force, into some sulky corner of ex- 
clusiveness, where they live like a_ solitary 
pumpkin with the pretensions of a pine-apple ; 
for those who know little of others, ever know 
still less of themselves, 

I indulged this vision for some weeks—had 
positively meditated many plans for the unfor- 
tunate Tory, whose depraved appetite requires 


that everything be tainted with the principle of 


chills, in whom, be his profession of faith wha: 
it may, that religion is non-existent: while he 
who says in the sweet, though silent language 
of an urbane demeanour, “ Suffer little childrep 
to come unto me’—he who, with a Samaritay 
spirit, gives to every one a smile, a word of saly. 
tation, an accommodation, a little aid if need be 


_—has religion at his heart, and may be counted 


among the sons with whom the Deity is “ we] 
pleased.” 

Some time after I had been seated in this 
silent unsociable omnibus, a sudden vociferatioy, 
of many voices broke forth, I must confess some 
thoughts, associated with Cerberus in one of his 
roughest moods, occurred to me: though | might 
have found a resemblance nearer home, in the 
canine breed peculiar to England—the bull 
dog. What, may it be imagined, gave voice 
and volubility to the travellers? The appear. 
ance of a poor woman, who had been thrust into 
the vehicle, like a penny into a poor-box, with- 
out the possibility of egress ; and who, instead 
of finding friendly room made for her, (say at 
the expense of a few minutes’ inconvenience to 
some of the penny-a-mile party,) was pitilessly 


greeted with— There is no room for you, 


servitude, or it is not Aigh enough for him— | 
when, on an unlucky day, I insinuated myself | 


into a corner of another omnibus. I soon felt, 
as I am unfortunately but too apt to feel, the 
effects of the moral atmosphere around me. The 
dense fog of a sullen silence was upon the crowd. 
Let me not, Spirit of Silence, offend thee! When 
thou castest thy repose upon the placid—thy 


transparent veil over the intelligent—when thy | 


deep aroma etftuses from thought and feeling— | 


thou art dear to me, often dearer than eloquence 
herself. But the silence to which I allude, was 
the silence of suspicion and unsociableness. | In- 


difference or assumption marked the manner of 


every person present ; each was indeed “ the 
island” cut off from his fellow-men, which Lord 
Bacon deprecates ; and he who would have at- 
tempted to create a communication between these 
isolated, yet proximate, travellers, must have 
sprung across guifs, deep, dark, and cold, which 
divided the individuals from each other, as the 
chasms of the icy mountains of Switzerland 
divide the portions of the rocks. 

Is this the effect of Christianity ? 
Christianity co-exist with such a state of feeling 
—with such manners? The heart that is really 


animated by the sublime principle which teaches mit them have some claims to our consideration. 


universal love, looks forth, like the sun, cheerily 
upon all, No matter whether it meet a fellow 


fashionable finery or a fustian jacket: it feels 
that he is a fellow-creature—an emanation like 
itself of creative wisdom ; and that which crea- 
tive wisdom formed, shall the imperfect fellow 
creation scorn or disregard > Let the systemati- 


_the omnibus. 


Or can | 


ma’am—no room—no room. I'll not be imposed 
upon—I'll not be imposed upon.” All this time 
the involuntary intruder stood bent in the most 
painful attitude, and, of course, touched with 
very unpleasant feelings; but her merciless 
opposers, with their relentless coat-flaps spread. 
ing over the interstices of the seat, made not an 
effort to abridge the space they occupied. 

I blushed with shame, and burned with indig- 
nation. The first feeling was heightened by the 
circumstance of my being companioned by 
foreigners, one of whom drew the distressed 
lady on his knee, till an extorted movement on 
the already crowded side he occupied, obtained 
for her a comfortless seat. 

In less than a quarter of an hour after, three 
persons, at three several intervals, having 
reached their respective destinations, quitted 
Is it possible, I thought, that 
selfishness can exist to this excess! Not one of 
these people were willing to endure a trifling 
inconvenience for five minutes, though they were 
enjoying a very great convenience at the cheap- 
est possible rate. 

‘* But everything we see or hear offensive t 
our feelings, and derogatory to the human cha- 
racter, should lead_to other reflections than 
those of reproach. Even tke beings who com- 


How then is it that such vast classes of mad- 


_ kind, as are distinguished by the appellation of 
creature in a drawingroom or a doorway, in 


_ ill construction of all governments. 


the vulgar, or the ignorant mob, are so numerous 
in all countries? The instant we ask ourselves 
the question, reflection feels an answer. They 
arise, as an unavoidable consequence, out ce 
* a 


It is by distortedly exalting some men, that 


ot? 
is 


th 
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others ate so distortedly debased, till the whole 
is out of nature, A vast mass of mankind are 
thrown inte the back-ground of the human pic- 
ture, to bring forward with greater glare the 
puppet show of state and aristocracy.” 

It has been justly observed, that he who waits 
for great occasions on which to exercise his 
penevolence, is like him who will not carry less 
than a hundred pound note in his pocket—he will 
be continually in want of small change. The 
ready change of courtesy, every one ought to 
carry ; itis the most frequently called for, and, in 
the aggregate, makes up a large amount of cha- 
rity; it may soothe, almost imperceptibly, many 
4 heart, expand its shrinking sympathies, revive 
its sinking pulses, It must inevitably happen 
that many a petitioner must meet dential, but 
none need meet a cold or cruel one. Physical 
natare is not more abundant of sweet shrubs, 
beantiful fowers, magnificent trees, and fine land- 
scapes, in which the rock, the river, the forest, 
and the field, spread picturesque diversity, than 
ismoral nature of looks, tones, gestures, and 
language, calculated to create an endless variety 
of pleasurable feeling. Jf human beings met 
with an ever present ccnsciousness that they 
ought to respect, if possible please, at least not 
ofend, the least feeling of another, how sweet 
might human intercourse be! 

One of the most unpleasant consequences of 


the want of courtesy too common in England is, 
| she is said to give him encouragement ; if they 


that the people do not know how to receive it 
when it is proffered ; and suspicion regarding 
the motive, rather than a grateful pleasure at 
the act, is the responding feeling. If a gentle- 
man offers a lady, who happens to be caught in 
ashower of rain, a share of his umbrella, she 
looks at him in a manner cold enough to freeze 
the rain-drops on his coat; and he might very 
aptly ery, All hail!” and depart, If he would 
rescue her crossing the road from the risk of 
aware of his design, and then run away as if he 
had picked her pocket, or he will scarcely escape 
the noli me tangere expression made and pro- 
vided by act of propricty. 

Now, why is all this? Why is it deemed 
hecessary ¢ = Do Englishwomen think their 
countrymen such barbarians, that a proffered 
civility is the prelude to a premeditated insult ? 
But to return to my theme. A friend has often 
assured me that he continually extends his hand 
with the view of assisting a lady into an omni- 
bus; but rarely has the satisfaction to find his 
aid aceepted. Of how much pleasure do a people 
thus reserved defraud thejnselves? Fielding 
“4¥s—“ Acquaintance in England is almost as 
‘low of growth as an oak ; 80 that the age of 
man scarcely suffices to bring it to perfection, 


being run over, he must seize her before she is | 


| 
| 


| 
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in fact, we watch, and lock, and bolt, and bar, and 
fence, and chereux de frize, and gtass-bottle our 
walls, and guard ourlooks and language, more than 
any other people on the face of the earth ; and with 
all this I have failed to discover the very superior 
advantages we thus attain. Oh, it is not by such 
means that any property, whether moral or mate- 
rial,canbe preserved or secured : we might as well 
attempt to produce and maintain physical strength 
by means of back-boards, bandages, braces, &c. 
In both cases, it is inherent strength which must 
ve called forth, exercised, and practised: then all 
the degrading safeguards in present use may be 
thrown by, or reserved, as they ought to be, to 
restrain the energies of the wild and untractable 
animals of the brute species. 

We pretend to pity thestate of manners in other 
countries—in Persia or in Spain, for example, 
where, itis alleged, the newlymarried pairmeet per- 
fect strangers. Let us examine our own proceed- 
ings:—Ifa gentleman, with avery natural wish to 
gain some knowledge of the characterand capacity 
of an attractive woman, seeks her acquaintance, he 
commits himself—he is said to pay her attentions 
—and if he does not become a suitor, he is thought 
to have used the lady ill—risks an action at law 
at the hands of her father, and, in these chal- 
lenging days, a bullet from her brother. If a 
lady, from similar motives, or merely for the 
pleasure she derives from conversation with an in- 
tellectual man, favours or invites his converse, 


remain, as she possibly from the first designed, 
simply friends or acqnaintances, she is regarded 
as being foiled in her attempts upon his heart, 
or as having acted by him as a flirt, a coquet. 
If this be our social liberty, it halts even more 
lamentably than our political liberty, and must act 
injuriously on our social and domestic happiness. 

Satistied, as I am, of the moral capabilities of 
the English, it is scarcely possible tu express how 
I yearn to see them acquire what are termed the 


lighter graces of manner, but which deserve a 


“nd families seldom contract any great intimacy | 


till the third, at least till the second generation.” 
A poet of a sister kingdom says that— 


“In England the garden of beauty is kept 
8 Sy a dragon of prudery placed within call ; 
ut so oft this unamiable dragon has slept, 
That the garden's but carelessly watched after all.”’ 





weightier name. Those graces have nothing to 
do with the fastidious refinements of the courtier— 
‘© 4 creature known in all countries, and a friend 
to none:” the graces I mean, flow from the 
generous graciousness of brotherly and sisterly 
feeling ; and it is difficult to conceive how peo- 
ple, who theoretically acknowledge all men to be 
the children of the supreme Parent, can have 
practically departed so far from the spirit, law— 
nay, even letter—of universal love, as in England 
we have done. It is a circumstance in singular 
contrast with some of our national characteris- 
tics. What nation, for instance, in a commercial 
point of view, is so lavish of eredit and confi- 
dence as England ?—which, in asocial sense, sonig- 
yard of both? Would we exchange smiles with 
the same pleasure with which we exchange so- 
vereigns—understand kindness as well as con- 
sols—confine our bulls and bears toChange Alley 
and the Zoological Gardens—look upon money 
as on any other representative, as valuable only 
in proportion to the practical good it produces— 
we might, in the true sense of the word, be rich, 
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It is the remark of an able critic of the pre- 
sent day, that ‘‘ the best manners must, in all 
circumstances, be those the tendency of which 
is to combine as much pleasure with as little pain 
as belongs to the nature of the points in ques- 
tion.” ‘Too generally the reverse of this occurs. 
Aristocrats of all ranks require exclusiveness, as 
the artichoke does garden ground, in which 
alone it will grow; but the superior human being 
is free of the world, like the acorn, which, cast 
into any soil, giows up into an oak, and, rising 
in grandeur, whether among its fellow patii- 
archs in the forest, or alone in the wilderness, or 
with meaner trees by the wayside, spreads its 
broad benevolent arms, and offers shade or 






shelter to any who will come beneath jt, 
boughs, 

‘“ Hearts of Oak,” is an epithet that has been 
applied to English hearts—and deservedly, for 
the enduring character of many of their Virtues ; 
let us add to these those graces which may con. 
sistently and advantageously combine with the 
utmost strength and most august magnificence, 
The giant of the greenwood holds forth Sprays 
upon which the wren and robin perch, as if upon 
a fairy’s finger: does this giant the less abund. 
antly furnish timber for the proud bark 

* Whose march is on the mountain wave, 
Whose home is on the deep ¢” 


M. L. G, 


POSTSCRIPT. 
PINAL REPORT OF THE IRISH POOR-LAW COMMISSIONERS. 


We have not yet had opportunity to give this 
document the degree of attention which its im- 
portance demands, and which we shall certainly 
bestow. Asa Report of Evidence, that of the 
Assistant Commissioners, which is already be- 
fore Parliament, is the most ample, impartial, 
and satisfactory that has ever been produced, 
The Final Report—that, namely, of the Cominis- 
sioners, upon this body of evidence—with some 
drawbacks and blemishes, contains many unex- 
ceptionable recommendations and excellent sug- 
gestions, It is net of it we have to complain: 
but we do confess alarm atthe tone taken by cer. 
tain of the Liberal and Ministerial newspapers, 
They are either sounding the note of preparation 
for a nugatory or ineffectual measure, or insi- 
diously preparing the public mind, by all manner 
of fallacies, for acquiescing in the * great ery 
and little wool,” in which this Commission, like 
so many previous Irish and English commissions, 
isto terminate. Itis openly avowed, that poor- 
laws, similar in character and operation to those 
of Elizabeth, or to those of England at present, 
cannot be introduced into Ireland, fromthe fright- 
ful amount of existing pauperism. In other words, 
because the evil is much greater, the remedy 
must be much less extensive—because much is 
required, little can be given, But is Ireland in 
a worse condition at this moment than was Eng- 
land and Scot'and when poor-laws were first 
established in those kingdoms? Is Lreland itself 
in point of facet, relatively in a lower condition at 
this moment than it has been for centuries, save 
during the short-lived gleam of prosperity which 
followed the American war? The labs uring po- 


pulation has increased in mensely,andthe readers | 


of this Magazine are aware of the miserable 
causes of that increase; but how far has the in- 
crease of cu.tivation, of produce, of rent, kept 
pace with the great increase of labcurers 2 

The labourers of Ireland ure at present dcuble 
in emount to these of Englerd, in relatien to 
cultivation, Put we are net tallhedentocen pire 
Jieling with Engicad,lut wih iteelictoiferent 
periods; wnaai precuce, tilege, Mc. have merely 
kept pace with population, then Ireland is at this 


moment in as fit acondition to receive poor-laws 
as it has ever been. In other words, it has ever 
been as now. ‘Ihe Irish have always been 
‘“ paupers tu a frightful extent.” They have 
always lived in hovels, and been half-clothed 
in rays, and either on the brink of starvation, 
or only half fed, and were always without employ. 
ment. This is nothing new, It has been their 
condition for six centuries. 

They are in the same condition to which the 
English labourers were reduced before poor-laws 
were introduced ; with this aggravation, that they 
have never known a better. But, if the labourers 
of Ireland be, from want and inadequate employ- 
ment, in no worse case than those of England in 
the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, then 
they must be in one much more easily relieved; as 
the now prosperous and wealthy neighbouring 
island offers a market for labour and produce, 
and the shores of America and New South Wales, 
a hospitable place of refuge. It is easy to ima. 
gine that the landowners and statesmen of the 
days of Elizabeth might have shrunk before the 
appalling extent of pauperism against which they 
were called to provide. But they did not meetit 
with the selfish or cowardly apprehension—* It 
is tuo powerful for us ; we may tamper with, and 
nibble at it a little, and do something to stay the 
ignorant clamour of the humane; but, for effec- 
tual relief, that is impossible! It would eat up 
half the rental of the kingdom.” We have seen 
their courage and firmness in a case exactly 
-imilar to that of Ireland. We are now reaping 
its fruits. 

Severai of the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners are such as we entirely approve ; but 
we cannot, at present, go into details. We may, 
however, remark, that we find the rental of 
the kingdom estimated at ten millions ; but 
we surely remember that Mr Senior, whea 
proving that compulsory support or employ- 
ment for the able-bodied would swallow up the 
whele rentel of Ireland, made it thirteen mil- 
luns, It cannet, while rents have been rising, 
have decressed three miliicns in hve years. 

| The able-bodied, who are either paupers, oF 
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jiable to become such, are, with their wives, | 
children, and those dependent on them, reckoned | 
st above two millions and a half. The providers | 
ofthis two millions and a half are without employ- | 
ment for thirty weeks, on the average, in every | 
ear ; and to support them in idleness would cer- | 
tainly make a sad inroad upon the funds of the | 
rich. Thisis duly set forth. Yet they are living, 
or vegetating now. The alms bestowed by casual, 
or indeed systematic charity, amount at present 
to a great deal; and what is required is a law 
whieh shall compel preprietors, in self-defence, 
to find work for able-bodied men, and not, unless 
they chouse, support fur idle paupers. 

(here are five millions of fertile acres lying in 
a state of nature in Ireland ; there is very im- 
perfect cnlture of the most of the land in tillage ; 


thereare public works—as roads, canals, embank- 
ments, aud railways—wauled in every part ol! the 
country; and when the able-bodied must be 
mamtained, under a judicivus poor-law, we leave | 
it to individual interest and Irish ingenuity, to | 
work the means out of the labourers tor many 
a yearto come, Lord Palmerston, a few years 
since, without the spur of povr-laws for the | 
able-bodied, reclaimed a considerable portion of | 
his estates. We forget the precise details of | 


LITERARY BULLETIN FOR MAY. 


| his experiment ; but remember exactly that the 
expense was £7 per acre, mostly expended in 


830 





labour, and that the sum so laid out was 
cleared in (as we think) four years, and the 
reclaimed land let at a good rent, We have 


not to-day the means of verifying every fact ; 


but it is enough that £7 un acre was the cost of 


redeeming the land, and that the profits cleared 


the outlay in avery short period—thus affording 


employment and increasing produce. Even this 


small experiment is encouraging. It only re- 
quires to be practised on a large scale to rescne 
Ireland from her deplorable condition. But we 
must go no farther at present, QOur main pur 
pose in speaking at all is to protest against the 
tone assumed by sume of the newspapers. We 
foresee great difficulties in the way of Government 
carrying any effectual measure of relief, when we 
lovk tu an active, adverse Irish party—Tory and 
Liveral—ind to the power of the Whig Anglo- 
Irish proprietors in Parliament; but we are not 
prepared to, meet with disinclination in the 
Ministry (o du justice to Ireland, in this most 
essential point, and shall therefore watch with 
anxiety, every hostile movemeut and indication 
frum whatever quarter. 
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Wutre half the University of Oxford is agonizing over | notice the blessed effects of publications of this nature. 


the heresies of Dr Hampden, a certain Rev. Mr Docker 
Grundy, a curate in Yorkshire, is in equal tribulation 
at the elevation of the heterodox Dr Maltby to the See 
0! Durhai, which, he alleges, has caused great alarm to 
ail the well-wishers of the Church. It was from Dr 
Maltby, when Bishop of Chichester, that the said Mr 
Docker Grundy received ordination to the holy ministry ; 
but, ithe bishop be so flagrant an unbeliever, or halt- 
muever, or false believer, we cannot Wndsagr hai how Mr 
Geundy considers himself in priest's orders, having been 
ledicated tu the sacred oftice by such profane hands. So 
far back as 1812, Dr Maltby published a work, it seenis, 
ib Wiich he uvows, ** That the wacle of the Bible coud ¢ 
ol Ge intended for all classes of mankind. That out of 
the s ‘y two books of the Old and New Testament, hot 
above seren in the Old and efecen in the New appear 
cal ilated for the study or comprehension of the unlearn- 
“i.” “ That the epistles are nothing more ‘han mere 
mellers of record, connecied with the mtroduction of our 
reson.” "That many of the Psalins are in direct 
utradietion to the more pure and elevated precepts of 
¢ Christian Lawgiver.” “* That a great portion of the 
“riptures is not calculated for general diffusion ;°° and 
* Uiat all that is indispensable for man to know is con- 
dived Wa very small part of the Bible.” Mr Docker 
Grundy truly states, that such opinions are of the very 
Seence of What the Church of England considers hietero- 
4OX), and he brings the Thirty-nine Articles, and the 
Homilies, and Collects, to bear upon the heretical bishop ; 
‘hose work in the passages ciied, he alleges, “ has a 
mazect Ue becncy to Socuian principles, tou bUspICk n of 
Which sour Lordship cannot but le open.” The Bishop 
& Durham must answer to all this, and for the awiul 
Prolahation of sacred things, by Whig bishops. But we 
““BLOU Thake out how Mr Docker Grundy can hold his 
V*4 |restly consecration valid. 

mek A sui of Animals, a Dream,” by Mr Egerton 
of »0 eaverpe ol, is another contributx L to the cause 
versal Lumanity, Which dir} lays consideral.e scope 
“ ‘“ention aud play of faney. ‘Lhe animals tell their 
several stories quite graphically. W ethink we can already 


c 
+; 
‘ 


a 


That part of the population which was the most brutalized 
lit jecling, and consequently the most barbarous in the 
treatineut of animals, is very perceptibly ameliorated ; 
though much still remains to be done. Mr E. Sinatth’s 
Dream, or his Animal Biographies, will afford some most 
appropriate, useful, and entertaining extracts to the 
uuer periodicals, and to the litthe works intended for 
youl Persols, 

Einngham Wilson has published a sort of ** Complete 
Letter Writer,” for young commercial men, which, 
we daresay, is calculated to be highly useful to the 
nevitiates of the counting-house. Lhe appendix con- 
tains a great deal of the miscellaneous information and 
technicalities importaut to the mercantile class. The 
letters purport to be real documents that have done duty 
in commercial correspondence ; but they either cannot all 
be so, or else they are foreign productions. 

The authoress of that little pleasing and instructive 
dialogue, “* What is a comet, Papa?” has published a 
similar family conversation upon Solar bclipses. 

We have received, but have not yet found leisure to 
peruse, “ Mergon on the Physical and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man,” which seems the Lasay prece in physics 
and metaphysics of an industrious and speculative young 
physician. 

Ot the “* Rudiments of Physiology,’’ by Dr Fletcher, 
a medical lecturer, we believe, in Kdinburgh, we do not 
pretend to gwe any opinion. The work appears in 
Parts, and is of that mingled kind, half medeal, half 
ietaphysical, so seductive to the highest order of specu- 
lative and theorizing winds. We Lear testunony to the 
ingenuity and sound sense of some of the sections, as that 
upon The Aliment regardedas a Stimulus to Irritability.” 

Dr Austin NottTaAL, the transator of Virgil ana of 
Horace, bas published an edition of Juyenar, which, 
we believe, is more complete than any former one of 
this clasuc. We have, on the left hand page, the ori- 
ginal ; and, under it, the prose transiation linearly ar- 
rai ged, trom the version of the Rev. Dr John Sisung; 
and, on the right hand page, Giryronp’s poetical version, 
The Editor has prefixed a dissertation on the Life and 
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Gedus of Juvenal, and a brief biographical sketch of 
Gifford, whose portrait embellishes the volume. 
CHAPMAN’s TRANSLATION OF THxocriTUs, Bion, AND 
Mos: uvs.—To infuse the real animus of the original into 
a translation, is an achievement of no ordinary merit, and 
this merit is, in a high degree, due to Mr C.’s execution of 
the task he has undertaken. It is rare to meet, In a 
version of the Greek poets especially, a happier combina- 
tion of fidelity to the author,and “ reasonableness” to the 
publie in general, As a favourable specimen of such a 
combination, may be mentioned the Idyls of Theocritus, 
entitled ** Castor and Pollux,” “The Infant Hercules,” 
and “ Hereules the Lion-slayer,” in which the freedom, 
nerve, and harmony of the Prince of Pastorals, are ably 
and spirited!s matched in the Howing Spenserian stanza 
of his translator. But though entitled to the claim of 
high merit on the score of possessing richly the grand 
exsentials of a translation, Mr C.’s volume is very far, 
indeed. from being a faultless monster. We by no 
means relished our old acquaintances, Jupiter, Juno, 
Venus, and Cupid, figuring in the translation and notes 
under the names of Zeus, Hera, Cypris, and Eros, 
The re-baptism of these worthies at the old Hellenistic 
font, charms away half the dear old school-boy memories, 
linked with the Latin appellations of the jealous and 
vindictive queen, and the uinorous and skilfully manwu- 
vering king of Olympus, the smiling damsel of the Witeh- 
ing zone, and her smooth-tongued and wily offspring. 
In his anxiety to be true to his original, Mr C., erring 
in an excess of that quality, a larger portion of which 
we desiderate in Dryden aud Pope, pours upon us a re- 
dundaney of Hlellenisms, both in the way of construction 
of sentences, and verbal compounds, For example, we 
* For love who passion wax old 


’ 


find many such lines as 
in a das .° and such un-Enylish terms as ** soft-placing, 
6 Womman-mad,” *uveless,” &c. Too many evidences 
of haste, carclessiess, and affectation, are scattered 
throughout the volume. In these respects, the transla- 
tor has neither done justice to his own powers, hor 
those of his mimertal originals, 

The 2d volume of Mr St John’s ‘* Masterpieces of 
Mnglish Prose,” finishes his selections from the works of 
Milton. ‘The notes are numerous and interesting. Mr 
‘Tait has also published, in a cheap, popular fourm, the 
whole of Milton’s writings on the * Question of Ques- 
tious,” the Chureh question, Of both works we may say, 
* England hath weed of thems’? and, for both, there ts 
rooni. 

A lady of Edinburgh has just published an account of 
the Tostitution of Count Von der Recke. She has en- 
titled it Dusselthal Abtey, which is the name of the 
place Where this philanthropic individual has founded 
his asylum tor destitute orphans, It would seem that 
the laces of Edinburgh have long been substantial pa- 
tronesees of this benevolent institution—they have tre- 
quenUy contributed to the funds. The profits of this 
work are to be deveted to that benevolent purpose. The 
relation of the eflorts made by Count Vou der Recke, 
to civiize and Christianize the deserted and miserable 
children who are principal objecis of his philanthropy, 
Will be perused with great interest. Hie discovers the 
veal of a primuativ: apostle, 

Lanuron’s Nankvrive of his Caprivitry in France, 
from LG09 to Lis, comes somewhat behind-hand, espe- 
Clally as the prisoner of war has not much to tell that is 
likely to be of great interest; save perhaps to his old 
companions in bondage, and in marching and counter- 
tnarching from one prison to another. Yet we have 
perused the relation of his atte Iupts to escape with deep 
symipatioy. This account of the treatment of the prisoners 
of war does not exalt the character of the French 
military, Dut these things are rather to be unputed to 
the tendencies of War than to the national feelings of the 
people, Nor is his picture of our own ** brave tars” at 
all engaging. 

O1iver & Boxy have just published the eighteenth 
volume of their * Edinburgh Cabinet Library ,”’ which 
forms the first volume of au bimstoRical ann Dex RIP- 
TIVE Account oF CHINA, to be coneluded in three 
Volumes, ‘This is a work much wanted at the present 








moment, and one which, under such auspices, wil), y, 
are certain, be produced in the most complete ang 
satisfactory style. ‘The principal writer is Mr Hy,,, 
Murray, probably the most thorough-bred of modery 
historical redacteurs; and he has had the best-qualific; 
auxiliaries, in Mr Joun Crawrvrp and other gentle. 
men who have an extensive personal knowledge ,¢ 
China and the East. We do not take it upon us ty say 
more until the entire work is before us. In the volume 
published, the accounts of the discovery of the Chines, 
empire,jof the early missions, and of the recent embassies 
are exceedingly interesting and amusing. f 

Mr Marueson, a British merchant at Centon, has 
published a thick pamphlet, which he entitles Tux Py». 
SENT Position AND Prospects OF THE Bririsn Trap, 
with Cuina, &c. &c, Though we are not prepared just 
ut once to go all the warlike lengths to which’ \, 
Marueson and Mr Hamirron Lrxpsay’s lucubration, 
point, we are glad to see the subject discussed.  [f we 
are to have a war with the Celestial Empire, it is toy 
late to disguise its true object under the ill-treatment 
shewn to Lord Napier. But is an extensive armamen; 
and aggressive hostilities the best way to gain the rea! 
object---namely, an unrestrained trade with Ching + 
We doubt it. At all events, the very same principle 
which would justify waging war upon the Chinese, be. 
cause they are exclusive and domineering in their yo. 
tions of commercial relations, would completely vindicate 
all the corn-growing nations on the Continent, in cor. 
bining to make war upon the British Government, and 
to force in their corn and other produce upon their owp 
terms, or on such conditions as they judge reasonable, 
This they must be certain is desired by an inmense 
majority of the British people; whereas we have no such 
positive assurance regarding the Chinese, although the 
fair interence is, that they think in this matter like all 
the resi of mankind. One writer, Mr Goppakp is of 4 
more peaceful disposition, He would deal with the Chinese 
as the lame sturdy beggar lurking under the hedge did 
with Gil Blas---ery out toran alms in God’s name-—but 
shew, at the same time, the mouth of his carabine, 
send an ambassador to treat with a huge armament at his 
back. Sir George Staunton would eschew a war of agyres- 
siun, throughout ; but, if need be, from matters couug 
to extremity, he would connive at contravening the pa- 
ternal decrees of the Chinese government, by organ- 
izing What are equivalent to smuugyiuy estabisiuients 
urou a large seale at sume convenient emporiui, 

Tk Lonvox aND WESTMINSTER Review.—'l he june- 
tion of the veteran Westminster, with that vigorous new 
shoot of Radicalism, the London Jteview, must be regarded 
as an event of some importance in the liwrary and political 
worid, especially when we look forwaid to what may be 
the ultimate effects of a union in which the younger 
member promises largely to repay 

** ‘Lhe strength it borrows, with the grace it lends,”’ 

Both publications will be wenefited by the amalgama- 
tion; but we should be sorry to see either cowpietely 
losing its identity. In its fourth number, tie London 
made a forward start, which placed it, in point of ability 
and literary accomplishment, at once upon a fair level 
with the highest of its Quarterly contemporaries; and 
the first fruitsof the union, in the fitth number, shew ue 
marks of degeneracy. The table of contents is sufficiently 
varied and attractive, and literature is not negiected tor 
politics. To one article we decidedly object —an apology 
or special pleading for Godoy. It is net only objection- 
able individually, but it is injurious to the character of 
an independent and honestly-conducted periodical, that 
such things should find a way into its pages, as it gives 
room to supposes une@ue private intiuence tor the advo 
cacy of personal objects. 1t may be true, according to the 
adage, “ that the Devil is not so black as he is painted ; 
but yet it would be worse than lost labour to sit dow® 
to trace the precise shade of blackness which properly 
belongs to his Satanic majesty. The name of the PRINCE 
OF THE PEACE is one which stinks in the nostrils 
Europe. There may have been modern statesmen 
tlayitious, bay more wicked, because more capable med} 
but not one so personally despicable as Godoy. 7hé 
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London Review is the last place in which we should 
have expected to see his elaborate vindication attempted — 
for it is only attempted ; and we would warn it, in com- 
an with every inexperienced periodical, against the | 
danger of lending its pages to pleadings of this uature, 
¢ it would maintain that high character for usefulness, | 
impartiality, and independence, which we trust to see 
always upheld by the Lmton and Westminster Re- 
ice. Inthe Political and Socia! Condition of France, 
we have an able first article upon that country, 
which is wholly retrospective, and yet does not com- 
prehenl half those heteregeneo is elements which, actively 
fermenting for half a century, proluced the Revo- 
jation. In the Municipal Reform Government of te 
Metropoas, We find one of those ‘pains-taking statisti- 
cal papers Which never come amiss; and in Monro’s 
Ramble in Syria, an exceedingly entertaining one. But | 
ve direct more attention to the permanent character, 
principles, and avowed objects of this publication, than 
w the features Of any one number. They are all such | 
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as we entirely approve: the advancement of reform, the 
developement of the grand principles of political and social 
improvement, the spread of mental cultivation, and the 
alvancement of refined literatare. The London Reviee 
se: out with the principle of doting the anonymous. We 
cannot consider this of much moment; unless, as has 
been suggested of newspaper writers, the names signified 
by the initials employed, should be registered for public 
inspection at the office of the publication. But we do 
hail with pleasure the first confession in Parliament that 
an English gentleman has ever ventured to make of his 
connexion With the political press. Sir William Moles. 
worth, for this manly avowal, as much as for originating 
a work which we hope to see for many a year the intrepid 
defender and advocate of popular rights, deserves well of 
his country. 





We are compelled, from want of room, to defer 
our notice of the Fine Arts, 
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PARLIAMENT. 

Tus Trish Corporation Bill has, notwithstanding the | 
exertions of the Tories, passed unscathed through the 
Commons. The grand display took place on the third 
readinz, and Ministers were still mere triumphant on it 
than on the division on Lord Francis Egerton’s motion. 
That motion was rejected by a majority of 64, in a house 
of 550 members ; but the third reading was carried by a 
majority of 61, when only 459 members were present ; 
the numbers being 260 and 199. What fate the Bill is 
likely to eet with in the House of Hereditary Wisdom 
is vet to be seen ; but it cannot be expected to pass with- 
out serious mutilation. 

SLAVERY. 

The shameful conduct of the Jamaica planters, with 
regard to the Slavery Emancipation Bill, was brought 
before the House, on the 22d March, by Mr Fowell 
Buxton, It appears that, until they received their share 
ot the compensation money, they professed the greatest 
desir to carry into effect the objects of the Bill; but, 
alter the money was paid, they opposed, to the utmost 
of their power, every measure of improvement. They 
have refused to renew an act, passed by the Assembly of 
Jamaica, for carrying the provisions of the Emancipa- 
tion Bill into effect, although it was on condition of that 
act being renewed that the money was paid. [In conse- 
quence of this refusal, Ministers have been obliged to 
bring into Parliament, a Bill to revive and continue in 
force till 1840 the act of the Assembly of Jamaica ; and, 
on the motion of Mr Buxton, a select Committee has 
been appointed to inquire into the working of the Appren- 
tceship System in the colonies. It appears that the 


wprentices are exceedingly ill-used by the planters. [n | 
Demerara, 2177 «corporal punishments have been in- | 


‘ueted in the course of nine months. The anticipations 


“ confidently made, that the effect of emancipation | 


would be to diminish the produce of the Colonies, have 
wen completely disappointed. Sir Carmichael Smith 
ports, that the quantity of sugar entered for exporta- 
er at Demerara, during the first year of emancipation, 
poe an increase, over that of a year of slavery, of 
“405 hogsheads. Mr John Stewa:t, M.P. for Lyming- 
tn, stated, that, for nine years before the passing of the 
“Aaneipation Bill, he possessed the largest slave estate 


im Antigua, and every year lost by it---the total loss | 


amounting to £7000: but, since the slaves had been 
reel, he had not only received a large sum in compen- 
ree, but had let his estate for three years on unexcep- 
te Ley for £12); and after the three vears 
oie : ; Srey since concluding the bargain, he had been 
s <20)0) for it. It is pleasing to see the pro- 
miectes of the enemies of all improvements so signally 
ger But we must ever regret that the enormous 

“ &* twenty millions was given to the slave owners 


lor telaxing 





| man’s. 


bodies they claimed as their property! We protested 
against that grant at the time, (see No. NVIIIL., Ori- 
ginal Series, for 1833,) on the ground that compensation 
is only due, when, for public purposes, the rightful 
property of individuals is taken from them by the State. 
If compensation was due to any party, on the abolition 
of slavery, it was due to the slave; not to the person 
who had, contrary to the plainest principles of natural 
right, deprived him of his liberty, appropriated the fruits 
of his labour, and treated him as a beast of burden. The 
twenty millions voted as compensation have been added 
to the national debt: that is, the principal sum has been 
thrown upon posterity, and the interest on the labouring 
and productive classes, eo long as they shall submit to 
our present system of taxation, by which the necessaries 
of life are loaded with duties, oppressive in themselves 
and ruinous to trade, while property remains untaxed. 
TAXATION. 

Mr Robinson, on the 24th March, brought forward 
his annual motion for commutation of our present sys- 
tem of taxation, He complained of the injurious effects 
of the Excise, and that at present, the Revenue being 
principally raised on the necessaries of life, men of pro- 
perty and wealth escaped their fair share of taxation. 
Since 1815, £32,000,000 of taxes had been repealed ; 
but of these £21,000,000 had fallen to the landed and 
aristocratic classes. In his opinion, a property-tax 
would be the best substitute for the greater part of the 
present taxes. Mr Spring Rice said that no munistry 
could, in time of peace, carry a property tax: that tax 
must be reserved fora period of war. Mr Hume blamed 
greatly our system of indirect taxation ; it increased the 
amount of our burdens in a great degree ; for example, 
when the duty on salt was 15s. a bushel, it sold for 20s, ; 
but when the duty was taken off, it fellto 28. Mr Ro- 
binson, we trust, will persevere in his exposures of the 
grogs injustice of levying taxes on the necessaries of 
life, by which so large a portion of the poor man’s earn 
ings are absorbed, and so small a portion of the rich 
For what he has already done, imperfectly and 
partially indeed, but plainly with a good imtention, Mr 
Robinson deserves the thanks of the community. The 
work to which he has addressed himself is all-important. 
Again, we say, let him persevere. 

JOBBING, 

The shameful jobbing which takes place in the ma- 
nagement of private bills, was shewn in the case of the 
Trinity Harbour Bill, That Bill having been read a 
second time, was referred to a Committee. When the 
Committee met, it was proposed, without hearing a sin- 
gle word of evidence, to adjourn the consideration of the 
Bill till the 16th of May ; bat, on a division, the Com- 
mittee was equally divided. [In consequence, the matter 
was reported to the House---the Committee was ordered 


their unjust gripe of their fellow-men, whose | to re-assemble next day---and so the attempt to delay the 
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Bill was defeated. The secret history of this attempt is, 
that the Duke of Buccleuch has instructed his agent to 
oppose the Bill, lest the harbour at Trinity should inter- 
fere with his own harbour at Caroline Park. The Duke 
had a party on the Committee, consisting of the Marquis 
of Chandos, Sir George Clerk, Mr Pringle, (the Duke's 
nominee for Selkirkshire.) and two or three others : and 
this is the manner in which they perform their duty of 
members of Parliament, by attempting to strangle pub- 
lic improvements ! Why does not the Duke erect a low. 
water pier at Granton, and establish a new commercial 
town on his valuable property there ? A better use of his 
princely fortune could not be devised. It is in his power 
to command success. And rich would be his return, 
both in profit and in fame. 
FLOGGING. 

The subject of Military FPlovging was brought under 
the notice of the [fouse, by Major Fancourt, on the 13th 
Anpri!. He moved that flogging shoul! be entirely abo- 
lished in the British army. Mr Cular Ferguson, in 
opposing the motion, asserted that flogging had great v 
diminished. Eight vears ago, corporal punishments 
exceeded in number all other punishments: whereas, 'ast 
vear. they were on'y as one to nine. Mr Hume ques- 
tioned the correctness of this statement, and contrasted 
the system in the French army, W th that fol owed in 
ours. Fverv Mars'al in the French service had risen 
from the ranks: of our 390 genera's, not one had been 
a private soldier. The Tories having joined Ministers 
on this question, the motion was lost by a majority of 117 
---the numbers being 95 and 212. Next day, the dis- 
enesion was renewed. On the motion of Mr Lennard, 
that flogging shon!d not be inflicted in Great Britain, 
during peace, Mr O'Connell said, that he thought the pay 
of the soldier shou'd be raised : and that we could afford 
to raise their pay, were it not for the large force we kept 
up in the eclonies, That large force was rendered neces- 
sary, because the colonies were made our enemies by our 
improper conduct towards them. Above all things, the 
throwing open commissions to the men would improve 
the character of our army. Mr Wakley contended 
that, although it was pretended floggings had been less 
severe of late vears than formerly, two men had recently 
died, in consequence of the severity of the flogging thes 
had received, The motion was, after a lengthened de- 
bate. lost hy 135 to 62. Of the majority 79 were Tories : 
ao that the motion wonld have been carried, had the 
Tories not joined Ministers, 

, Pri MOGFNITURE. 

Rather a remarkable feature in the Parliamentary 
proceedings of the month was the motion made by Mr 
Ewart, on the 1Ith April, for leave to bring in a bill to 
provide for the distribution of landed property of persons 
who made no will, equally among the children or next of 
kin of the deceased. Mr Hume, in seeonding Mr 
Ewart’s motion, expressed his strong approbation of the 
measure, Mr Roebuck, Mr Grote, and Mr Pease, also 
spoke in its favour; but it was opposed by Mr Tooke--- 
who said it was a question the House should not even 
diseuss---by Sir R. Inglis, Lord John Russell, the At- 
torney General, and several others. Lord John said, 
that, if the House declared the existing law of descent to 
the elfest *on an injustice, it would be neceseary to take 
from the father the power of doing that injustice, and 
to make the property, as in France, deseendible to all 
the children. He voted against the motion, because he 
had» disinelination to give anv encottragement to the 
principle on which it was founded. On a division, the 
motion Was rejected by 45 to 29). This is the first nate 
tack in Parliament on the law of primogeniture ; we 
prophesy that next time its abolition is brought forward 
it will have more supporters, 

THF ORDNANCE FSTIMATFES. 

The ordnance estimates of this year shew a reduction 
of £52.610, 9s compared with those of last. The Ord- 
nance survey of Treland is going on in an efficient man- 
ner; the cost this year will be £40,000. In the com- 
mittee on the army estimates, Mr Hume objected to 
LING 911 for the charge of the volunteer corpe Althonah 
this money is worse than wasted—the volunteers and yeo- 


was supported by 53 to 9. 
THE HOUSE OF MISCHIEF, 

The Peers assembled, after the Easter recess, on 44, 
| 12th of April, and shewed, by their ill-humour, tha: they 
are preparing for farther mischief. The Irish Constaby, 
lary bill was the object of attack ; but, after an anery 
discussion, it was read a second time withont » division 
The Ministry was, as usual, tannted with « O'Con. 
nellisni :” to which Lord Melbourne replied, © Thay eters 
Minister, he apprehended, was denencdent on the malority 
of the House of Commons for suport. The noble Dug, 
and the noble Loris opposite Knew that pretry Well 
though they had contrived to keep in offiGe some time . 
days or Weeks—against a majority of the other Hote” 


| manry being kept up solely for political pnrposes__the vote 


ENGLAND. 

New Stamp Duties’ Birt.—We hope that thi 
bill will not be allowed to pass withont removing 
gross inequality between the duties leviable in Gres: 
Britain and those leviable in) Ireland. We wteetve. 
frou the proposed schedule, that, very generally, the 
Irish duties are only one halfof those leviahtle in Rene. 
limi, inorher instances two-thirds, and equalin only very 


~ 


few. Upon what principle this diserepaney can be justi. 

fied, we are not aware: for stamp duties do not fall upor. 
| the lower classes, and, therefore, the greater poverty of 
_ the Trish is no good reason. Tt can be of very little con. 
— sequence to the Trish peasantry whether the duty on gold 
) plate be 17s an onnce, as in Britain, or Ls. 44. 28 in 
| treland; or whether the duty on personal est ites exceed. 
ing £20,000, be at the rate of 2 per cent as in the one 
country, or atone per cent as inthe other. Tt shews a 
shameful apathy on the part of our S ottish members to 
allow Scothind. in this, as in num-rous other instances, 
to be taxed so much more severely than Treland. 

O’'Connec_yt.—During the Easter recess, O'Cannel] 
dined at Nottingham, Hull. and York. At Nottingham, 
he declared himself “a decided advocate tor univer-al 
suffrage. Every man in England is taxed, and every man 
who is taxed, and has not a vote, is, in his opinion, 
robbed.” At the dinner, at which 400 were present, Sir 
Konald Ferguson said, that, having been a member of 
the Carlow committee of inquiry, ‘* his thorough con. 
viction was, that it was one of the funlest conspiracies 
that ever was concocted by a dying faction. He had the 
names of several persons, some of whom moved in the 
highest, and some in the lowest circles, who were impli. 
cated in this conspiracy.” At Hull, 430 persons sat down 
to dinner, and at York, 300. In these different towns, 
the Whigs joined heartily with the Radicals in testifying 
their respect for the great Patriot of Ireland. Would 
the Edinburgh Whigs now deign to dine with O'Connell ? 

The Tories have also had their dinners and meetings of 
Conservative Associations. The City of London Conser. 
vative Association dined in Covent Garden Theatre on 
3th April. The pit being boarded over, sufficient accom. 
modation was afforded for the company, about 1000 in 
number. Two Dukes, seven Lords, with Murtach O’Sal- 
livan, Mr Praed, Colonel Sibthorpe, and other distin. 
guished persons were present. The Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peei had the good sense to keep away 
from this assemblage of bigots and Orangemen. The 
Duke spent the evening in St James’ Theatre ; so that the 
excuse of business held out by the Tories for his absence, 
he shewed to be false. 

SPECULATION.—There is much reason to fear that, ere 
many months elapse there will be a serious fall én the 
price of railway shares, and the shares of other joint-stock 
companies, The mania for speculation at present is not 
much less than it was early in 1825. It seems only 
necessary to publish the prospectus of a joint-stock come 
pany, particularly a railway, to have the stock sub- 
scribed for in the course of a week 3 and in the course of 
another week the shares are selling at a premium of 50 
or LOO per cent. It is tolerably plain that this cannet 
go on for any great length of time; and we suspect that the 
nest prudent course for those who have embarked in these 
sneculations, will be to realize their funds and withdraw. 
We have before us two stock-brokers’ lists of prices—ovt 
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ated 28th May 1834; the other, 12th March 1836—of 
bank, insurance, gas, water, glass, railway, and canal 
company shares. In one of them only is there a fall, 
three are stationary, and in all the rest, twenty-three in 
number, there isa rise of from 20 to 150 per cent. In 
silk, cotton, iron, lead, cattle, grain, and in almost every 
thing, within the last few months, a great rise has taken 
lave. The most obvious cause of a rise of a’! prices 
simultaneously, is an increase of the issues of paper, as so 
often has taken place during the last forty years; and 
there seems some reasou to believe that the new joint- 
stock banks established of late years, are increasing to an 
jniurious amount the paper in circulation, If this be the 
fact, a reaction is inevitable. Meanwhile, it may be kept 
in view, that the money deposited in the Bank of Eng- 
land is rapidly diminishing. On 12th January 1836, the 
deposits were £19,169,000; and, in less than three 
months, viz. on Sth April, they had sunk to £14,751,000. 

Mr Peter Borthwick, M.P. for Evesham, has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a verdict for £100 damages against 
the proprietors of the Bath Guardian for what was held 
to be a libel, though the truth of every statement in it 
was proved. It appeared in evidence that, in 1825, 
Borthwick was a bookseller in Dalkeith; that he had 
begun business with £4 or £L5—tailed for £583, and 
pail a dividend of 3s. 3d. in the pound. From 1823 to 
]826, he was a student of divinity in Glasgow ; carrying 
on, by means of a partner, the bookselling business at 
Dalkeith. In 1631, he was. at Cambridge, as a tellow 
conmener; and being thrown into jail, was struck off 
the books of his college. In 1832, he performed the part 
of Othello twice at the Surrey theatre ; having given a bill 
for permission to play, which was never paid. In 1833, 
he lectured in many different places in England and 
Scotland agaiust the emancipation of the slaves, was 
feted by the Tories, and is now M.P. for Evesham! I 
it be true he denied his identity with the bankrupt 
bookseller, no doubt can now remain on that point. 
The result of this trial has excited astonishment in 
Scotland. In Dalkeith, the scene of Borthwick’s 
earliest exploits, a subscription has been originated, for 
the purpose of defraying The Bath Guardian's costs. We 
hope the example will be followed in other Scottish towns. 


However small the sums raised, the general expression of 


public feeling, in correction of the lamentable aberrations 
of our present Law of Libel, is of no small importance. 
If the Tories think that Mr Borthwick has been ma- 
ligned, let them make counter demonstrations. 

Lord Palmerston told his constituents at Tiverton. 
during the Easter holidays, that ** ministers were well 
satisfied with the House of Commons,” and that he was 
humbly of opinion they were “ not likely to have another 
election soon.”” 

Five Bishops have died within these few weeks: the 
Bishops ot Bristol, Lichfield, Ripon, Ely, and Clonfert. 
The vacancies have had a most salutary effect in keeping 
the clergy quiet. 

The Society of Friends of Chelmsford, have published 
an account of the losses they have sustained in a con- 
‘cleatious resistance to the payment of church rates since 
1823. From the tables it appears, that on resisting a 
payment of 48. Od. an expense of £1 : 17s. haa been in. 
curred; of 2s, 8d., £1:9:33 of Ils. 4d, £1:7: 1. 
This is about the common proportion. It would be well 
to ascertain what the levying of the annuity-tax in 
Ediuburgh has cost of late years. 

The revenue accounts for the quarter ending Sth 
April, as compared with the corresponding quarter of last 
year, exhibit an increase on the customs, excise, stamps, 
post office, and miscellaneous, of £394,951, and a de- 
Crease on taxes of £56 300. 


SCOTLAND. 
Axxvity-Tax.—The Edinburgh clergy seem deter- 
mined to leave nothing undone on their part, to pull down 


the Established Church. Instead of taking the mode 


Us! 


ily practised in recovering the annuity-tax---viz. 
Sizing the property, or attaching the debts due to the 
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= Uters-e-they have avain resorted to iMprisoniment sat 


* period too when imprisonment for small sums has been 
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all but entirely abolished. Indeed, there is some reason 
to believe that the exemption of local rates and taxes in 
the late act abolishing imprisonment for debts for sums 
under £8:6; 8, was inserted with a special view to the 
reverend incarcerators. The victims on this oceasion 
are two Dissenters, Councillor Russell and Mr Chapman, 
---the former a member of the Town Council, and so one 
of the patrons of the very clergymen at whose instance 
he has now lain for some weeks in jail. Both vie- 
tims are men of the most unexceptionable private 
chai acter, and thes Oppose the demands of the clergy 
solely on religious grounds. On the 12th April, a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants, at which 3000 persons were pre- 
sent, was held in the Cowgate Chapel, Mr W. D. Gil- 
lon, M.P. in the chair; at which resolutions deprecating 
the conduct of the clergy, and sympathising with the 
sufferings sustained for conscience sake by their \ ictims, 
were unanimously agreed to. The inhabitants of this 
city have good reason to complain of the conduet beth 
of the Establishe 1 Clergy and of their rr pre sentatives 
in Parliament, in rezard to this tax. Odious as the tax 
unquestionably is, and injurious as its continued exaction 
is to the interests of the Establishment, and to religion 
itself, the clergy have never made the slightest effort to 
get it commu ed for some less objectionable mode of 
payment of their stipends ; and our representatives have 
shewn an equal apathy. 

Meanwhile, we consider the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
greatly indebted to Councillor Russell and Mr Chapman, 
who have awakened public attention to this iniquitons 
tax. Had wea member of equal energy to him possessed 
by the inhabitants of Dublin, no sacrifices on the part 
of individuals would be required ; but, in existing cir- 
cumstances, there is no other method of resisting the ex- 
actions of the Edinburgh clergy, than that to which the 
patriots of the 17th century resorted, to put down those 
of Charles I. Ship-money was, in every respect, a tax 
as much supported by law and precedent, at least, as the 
annuity-tax; and it was only by the best men of the 
country submitting to imprisonment that it was got rid 
of. 4 


7 


IRELAND. 

Mr Ruthven, M.P. for Dublin, died in London on 
Sist March. Before his death, he had been for some 
time speechless; but recollecting that there was to be a 
trial of strength on the third reading of the Irish Corpo- 
ration Bill, he said to his son, the Member for Kildare, 
who was sitting by his side, in a voice scarcely audible, 
“Go and vote.” Mr Ruthven was in his sixty-third 
year. Parliament has lost one of its mogt honest mem- 
bers, 

A numerous meeting has been held in Dublin, of men 
of all parties, to petition for a poor-law. An attempt 
was made to restrict the prayer of the petition toa bill 
for the relief of the aged and infirm only : but the general 
opinion of the meeting was in favour of a measure similar 
in principle to the English law. We are glad of it 

The Excise Commissioners have issued an order to 
dismiss all Orangemen from the employment of the 
kL xcise. 

The third report of the Irish Poor-l.aw Commissioners 
contains some curious infurmation on the state of Ireland. 
In Great Britain, the agricultural families constitute little 
more than one-fourth, while in Ireland they constitute 
two-thirds of the entire population: in Great Britain, in 
1831, there were 1,055,982 agricultural labourers; in 
Ireland, 1,131,715, although the cultivated land of Bri- 
tain amounts to about $4.250.000 acres, and that of 
Ireland only to 14,600,000. There are thus in Ireland 





five sgricul:ural labourers for every two that there are 
for the same quantity of land in Great Britain. The 
agricultural produce of Britain is more than four times 
that of Ireland. The average of the wages of agricul- 
tural labourers is Ghd. per day; but for the whole year 
round not more than 2s. to 2s. 6d. a-week. The unem- 
ployed labourers, with their families, are estimated at 
2.355,000 for thirty weeks in the year; so that the in- 
troduction of 4 poor-law, on the English system, will be 


| very burdensome—the whole rental of Lreland, exclusive 
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of the towns, being estimated at £10,000,000 ; and it is 
burdened with annuities, and the interest of mortgages, 
to the extent of £3,000,000, and expenses and losses may 
be tuken at ten percent. more ; thus reducing the revenue 
of the Irish landowners to £6,000,000. The average 
rent of land is estimated at £1: 2:6 the Irish acre, 
equal to 14s the English acre. This is nearly as high 
as the average rent of East Lothian in 1811, which was 
£1: 1s. per Scotch acre, or 17s. an English acre. 

The Commissioners recommend emigration as one of the 
cures for the over-population of Ireland—one-half of the 
expense to be paid out of the general revenue, the other 
by the landowners and their mortgagees. A part of the 
population is most anxious to emigrate. The Commis- 
sioners repudiate the notion that England is injured 
by the influx of Irish grain, and justly remark that, if 
we refuse to admit the produce of Ireland, English manu- 
factures’could not find their way intothat country. They 
also deny that wages are lowered by the immigration of 
Irish labourers ; for it is maintained that wages are highest 
where there is the greatest immigration, and that England 
is benefited by the Irish supplying the deficiency of 
labour, “ and keeping work going—not wages down.” 
Little benefit is to be expected from emigration, where 
the paupers are so numerous and so prolifie. They will 
increase faster than they can be shipped off. | Emigra- 
tion may be described as a scheme to help a set of pro- 
prictors to rid themselves, asy, at the public expense, of 
the beggars they have made. 





THE CONTINENT. 

FrANcE.---A project of the Ministers to tax beet-root 
sugar, has met with much opposition ; and it is very 
doubtful if it will be carried. Five of the Neuilly con- 
spirators have been found guilty of an attempt to assas- 
sinate the King, and have been sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment, varying from three to ten years. 

Srain.---[t appears that the report that Mina had shot 
Cabrera’s mother in retaliation for the atrocities of the 
Carlists, is without foundation. The crime of which she 
was guilty, was high treason---a conspiracy to deliver 
up Tortosa to the Carlists---and, for this crime, she was 
tried and condemned to death by a regular Court Mar- 
tial. There seems every probability of an end being 
speedily put to the civil war by the intervention of Eng- 
land, and probably of France. 

CANADA, 

We are about to lose our remaining North American 
Colonies, and in the worst way; except that, this time, 
there will be no bloody work, But we are likely to part 
enemies instead of friends, 

The intelligence both from Upper and Lower Canada, 
shews clearly that the time is not far distant when an 
attempt will be made to throw off the voke of Britain. 
In Lower Canada, the House of Assembly 
jority of 55 to 7, adopted a petition to the King, embo- 
dying a detailed and forcible statement of the grievances 
under which the colonists labour. They express their 
determination to be satisfied with nothing else than the 
e mplete control of the revenues of the colony ; they de- 
mand that the principle of popular election shall be 
introduced into the constitution of the Legislative Coun- 
eil; and insist for the abolition of the privileges of the 
British and American Land Company. Instead of thrce 
years’ salary to the Governor, judges, and other officials, 
th» Assembly has voted only six months’ salary: and 
Lord Gosford is already in as bad odour as anv of his 
predecessors, In Upper Canada, the Governor finds 
the Assembly almost as intractable. We cannot sas 
that we should be grieved to see the Canadas an inde- 
pendent State. They eccasion An enormous expense 
to this country, in keeping troops for their delence. 
The Rideau Canal has cost us one million---the jor- 
tifications of Quebec another---and hundreds of thou- 
sands of British money are year!) spent within the colony, 
for which we receive nothing in compensation, but Go- 
vernorships and places for the Lord Johns and Lord 
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Charleses, and worthless timber ; the encouraging of the 
importation of which, together with the Corn Laws, wil] 
speedily deprive us of our best customers, the Germang 
and Russians, who take more of our manufactures in ox). 
year than the Canadians do in ten. In two papers, which 
appeared in this Magazine last summer, (Nos. X/X 
and X XII.) we explained the nature of the grievances ,¢ 
which the Canadians demand redress. Justice requires 
the admission which we unhesitatingly make, that the 
grievances are real, and such as must be speedily 
dressed, if we wish to retain these American colonic 
The Canadians ask nothing but what they are entitled to 
obtain. It is in vain to think of evading their demands 
A majority of 55 to 7, in the Lower Canada House of 
Commons, backed by the people, is not to be wheedled 
out of the people’s just rights, When will rulers learn 
wisdom ! 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

In consequence of the recent advance in the price of 
cotton wool, there has of late been less spirit in the cot. 
ton trade, it being found exceedingly difficult to raise the 
prices of the goods in a proportional degree. At Leeds, the 
stocks in the cloth halls have not been so low for many 
years. The linen trade at Barnsley was never so flou. 
rishing as at present, and many more weavers could |e 
employed were there houses for their accommodation, 
Building is going on so rapidly in the west of England 
that the wages of workmen have risen considerably. At 
Wakefield, stone-masons receive 22s. per week. In con- 
sequence of the advance in all articles used in the mann. 
facture of flint-glass, the price of that article has been 
raised ten per cent. Raw silk has risen twenty-five per 
cent. within these few weeks. Metals are still on the 


advance. Lead has risen £3 to £3, 10s. per ton, and 
is now selling at £26,10s. Iron in bars is now £12 per 
ton, 


AGRICULTURE. 

The weather having been wet and stormy, sowing has 
met with considerable interruption. In Berwickshire, 
the winter wheat in good soils has a fair appearance ; but 
in thin and moist soils, it looks sickly. Old grass parks 
have brought from five to twenty per cent. above last 
year’s rents. Sheep, in consequence of the inclement wea- 
ther in the higher districts, are rising in price. At Gil- 
ford fair, Cheviot ewes brought from 22s. to 29s. a-head, 
black-faced 18s. to Zls. At the House of Muir fair on 
4th April, 6000 great ewes were shewn—1000 less than 
last year: current prices—Cheviots, 24s. to 26s. ; black- 
faced, 18s.to 21s. Next day, prices fell fully 3s. a-head, 
although there were only 3 to 4000 sheep in the market. 
in consequence of the scarcity of food, bean-meal and lin- 
seed-oil cake have been used. One ton of linseed-oil cake 
is equal to five quarters of beans in feeding, and either 
may be used with advantage when they are equal in prie, 
and the value of a Dutch stone of beef is equal to that of 
two bushels of beans. Prices of all kinds of agricultural 
produce, including sheep and cattle, are on the advance. 
From there being a smaller quantity of wheat sown than 
usual, and a considerable part of last crop having been 
consumed by cattle, horses, and pigs, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the price of wheat will continue to 
rise, and some of the most judicious speculators are pur- 
chasing largely. 

The labours of the Agricultural Committee are pro- 
ceeding; but we may prognosticate from the minutes of 
evidence already published, that nothing but reduction of 
rents will alleviate the distress, which, after all, exists only 
in particular districts. A repeal of the malt-tax, or ce 
basement of the currency—the only remedies apparently 
relied on—have not the slightest chance of being listened 
to in Parliament. 

Mr Heathcote, M.P., has successfully applied the steam- 
engine to the draining, ploughing, and reclaiming 
A series of experiments, with the most satisfac 
tory re sults, have been for some time making on @ bog, 
called Red Moss, near Bolton-le-Moors, in Lancashite 
Mr Heathcote has secured his invention by patents {0 
the three kingdoms. 


bogs. 
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